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“This Columbia Grafonola 
looks mighty good tome. Let's 
go down town and hear it.” 


“It sounds even better 
than it locks. Can you 
send it home today?” 


olumbia 
Grafonola 


ORTUNATE are the homes the Columbia 

Grafonola enters. For its gift of beautiful 
music brings a new and different rleasure to 
every member of the household. As a family 
entertainer, this big, handsome Grafonola is the 
favorite of all home folks, big and little. In-your 
home, too, its cheery, melodious voice is surely 
needed—with its promise of many happy musi- 
cal years to come. 


Columbia Grafonolas, Standard Models up to $300—Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Buy War 
Savings Stamps 
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CONTENTS 
FOR DECEMBER 


A Christmas Prayer of Wartime. 4 Poem Grace G. Bostwick 
Decorated by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


He That Loseth His Life Shall Find It. 4 Story 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
Illustrated by T. K. Hanna 
Perhaps. 4 Poem Margaret E. Sangster 


Major Bobbin, Spug 4 Story Margaret Belle Houston 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


Where Glory Shone About 
The Red Cross Roll-Call 
Sisters. 4 Serial 


Clara Savage 
Henry P. Davison 


Kathleen Norris 
Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


Mirandy on a Rational Christmas Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 
The Web of the Spider. 4 Serial Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


The Significance of Playthings Sarah Comstock 
Decoration in Color by Willy Pogany 


Wapi, the Walrus. 4 Story in Two Parts James Oliver Curwood 
Illustrated by Gayle P. Hoskins 


The Casualty List. 4 Poem Grace Hazard Conkling 
Marion Leroy Burton 


Rose O’Neill 


The Age-Long Lesson 
The Kewpies and Their Great Idea 


Illustrated in Color by the Author 
This Christmas It Must Be a Useful Gift 
Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


Edited by Mildred Maddocks 


Exit John Barleycorn 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
Christmas Cut-Outs in Color 
Christmas Features from the Shops 

Fashions Edited by Helen Koues 
Discoveries 

Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Fortuna’s Daughters 


William Randolph Hearst, Pres., Joseph A. Moore, Vice-Pres., J.M.Gerard, Treas., W.G.Langdon, Sec., 119 W.40th St., N.Y. 


FORECAST 
FOR JANUARY 


Lady Moon 

Little Jane was a librarian, “choking to 
death under hundreds and thousands of 
books.”” She wanted to get married, but 
how could she when no man had ever 
asked her? And no man had asked her 
because the men who go to libraries are 
looking for books, not girls. Then she 
read an article that advised “giving co- 
incidence a tug” and decided to try it. 
Of course if you insist upon a formal in- 
troduction every time you won’t approve 
of what Jane did, but when young men 
by the million are marching away— 
well, what would you have done? 


After the War, What? 


Nations are wondering what they are 
going to do when peace has been estab- 
lished and all the tangled threads of war 
have to be straightened out. The sol- 
diers are wondering, business men are 
wondering—and worrying. There is un- 
certainty everywhere. .Woman, in her 
new position of responsibility, is looking 
toward the future with anxious eyes— 
toward the day when the boys come 
home—or do not come home. W. L. 
George, the brilliant English feminist, 
has written for us a series of articles that 
will light many a pathway.- The first 
is on “Woman and Marriage.” 


Ida A. R. Wylie 


One of the most remarkable — things 
about this rapidly - growing - famous 
author is her versatility, her ability- to 
write a story that grips the heart, or one 
that is an analysis of a nation’s soul, 
or one that is gay and humorous. 
‘“‘An Episcopal Scherzo” is a jolly study 
of an English bishop home on leave. 


Community Mothering 

‘Suppose a child census should be taken 
with the object of ascertaining where 
and how all little creatures of three and 
four years old habitually spend their 
days,” suggests Miss Dunbar, and then 
proceeds to the proof that a community 
interest in, or at least for, all children 
is a necessity for the America of to- 
morrow. 


Seventeen Million Tons ot i’ood 


We have agreed to eat at the same table 
with our Allies next year, and to do that 
we must send 17,500,000 tons of food 
over-seas. That is going to pinch us un- 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, December, 1918 Vol. LXVII, No.6 —_ Jess we keep our farms and gardens going 
Publi i i ‘ : . es 
; oe ssa by - nen Magazine petconcagte’ at re < pe ie New perc tog overtime and all the time. Lewis Edwin 
Su iption, -50 a year; Canadian postage, 50 cents extra; Foreign postage, $1.00 extra; cents a copy. {- r a : > 

RIGHT, 1918 (Trade-mark registered), by International Magazine Co. Entered as second class matter on August I, Theiss, a practical gardener and farmer, 
1916, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Application for entry as second class matter starts the I9IQ campaign with = Are 
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| What! 
15% of what ? 


* ain 
25% of nutritive but- 
ter fats are in Lowney’s 
Cocoa. 


Why not 15%, for 


example ? 


Because a cocoa con- 
taining only 15% of but 
ter fats would be far too 
“lean” to properly nour- 
ish your growing child. 
Avoid such cocoas. 

Then why not 35% ? 


Simply because such 
super-richness, all right for 
“grown-ups,” would over- 
tax young digestions. 


Then tell us—Why 25% 
of butter fats in Lowney’s 
Cocoa ? 


| Because 25% of butter 
fats is easy to digest yet 
gives children full nourish- 
ment. Your youngsters 
will love the taste and 
aroma of Lowney’s— the 
children’s cocoa. And it 
will help to “rosy-up” their 
little cheeks. 

Of course you know that 
Lowney’s has always met the 
Government Pure Food Stand- 
ards. It meets, too, Dr. Wiley’s 
and the Westfield standards ot 
pure foods. 


az 


[PERHAPS you know a youngster 
who would like our fascinating 

little booklet “Alice in Lowney Land.” 

Mailed for a 2c stamp. 

Address The Walter M. Lowney Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


In using advertisements see page II 
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What the Aditor Has 


MERICA’S most glorious year now lies behind 
her; her most trying year is just ahead. There 
is no need to list any of the details of her mag- 
nificent acceptance of the charge laid upon her, 

that she go up to the battle-field with all her youth and 
stand there, against any sacrifice, for the sake of human- 
ity. These are all recorded, not alone where they will 
make the pulses quicken when our children’s children 
read them, but in the grateful hearts of those who, by our 
help, have now the certainty of national existence. 
America’s year of glory can never be taken from her, but 
she can cloud it by a too great haste to get out of the 
fight that she was so slow in entering. Our boys, more 
than two million of them, have gone over to give battle 
tothe Hun. We have sustained them right loyally, pour- 
ing out of our treasure as no other nation has ever done. 
But it has been a race and has called out all our sporting 
instincts. Besides, we saw a belligerent fighting foul, and 
we stand for only fair play. - With the race won, the foul 
fighter worsted, we have an instinctive feeling that the 
thing is over—and we want to go home. That is where 
we always go after the game—home. Helter-skelter, 
crowding the transport—home. But this time we can’t. 
We must stick around and talk it over and see that the 
proper parties get safely away with the gate receipts. 
We have no share in them, but as we value the boys who 
have died and are determined that for the last time blood 
has run red in war between democracy and autocracy, 
we must see that every player gets justice—that and 
nothing more. . This is a new réle for us, and we shall 
doubtless become impatient many times and be on the 
point of demanding that the boys come home. If we are 
wise, and as patient as our boys are brave, we will be con- 
tent to let them stay until it is made certain that their 
job is forever finished. America’s big test is coming at 
the council table. Day by day America, one hundred 
million strong, must stand behind her representatives 
there. They can shape the world if théy, and we, will. 


A STRAW indicating how business will be affected 
when, as a result of a shortage of liquors, a large pro- 
portion of the saloons of the nation have closed their 
doors was afforded by the result of the order of the State 
Board of Health of New Jersey which made that state 
‘bone dry” for several weeks while the epidemic of Span- 
ish influenza was at its height. Most of the merchants 
who handle charge accounts found little use for the sys- 
tem while the saloons were closed, as their customers 
were able to pay cash, and many of them had no diffi- 
culty in collecting debts of long standing. And on Sat- 
urday nights, harvest time of the saloons, stores that 
dealt in the necessaries of life were taxed to their capac- 
ity. Money that was squandered at the bar, when the 
bar was accessible, now went into oatmeal (out of which 
a family of five had three good breakfasts for the price 
cf two beers), or bread (a pound and a half of the very 
best for the price of one cheap whiskey), or eggs (a 
dozen, fresh, for less than a “treat” all round), or meat 
(Sunday’s roast for a game or two with drinks and 
cigars on the side). We have been too considerate of a 
business that has never justified itself, that could not 
exist without robbing legitimate business, and that 
has stirred up, for its own protection, the fires of in- 
dividual rights, on the one hand, and the fear of an 
increased taxation, on the other. But if we can make a 
man give his life for the common weal, we should have an 
equal right to make him quit drinking for the same holy 
cause, and not alone in war time. And as for taxes, sa- 
loons return in reyenue only a small part of the money 
that goes into their tills. The nation should find out the 
beneficent results of New Jersey’s dry weeks before it 
consents to a lifting of the ban on liquor. 


to Say 
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ACRIFICE, Saving, Service, these are the three chief 
things that America has learned from the war—the 
glory of sacrifice, the nobility of saving to share with 
others, the joy of service. It is inconceivable that any of 
the three will be forgotten when the excitement of war 
has passed away. Their influences have sunk deep into 
our hearts. We have seen what we can do when we all 
get together. We can wage war ina way to make the 
mighty tremble; we can carry on another “war of com- 
passion”? that undoes the deliberate devilishness of a 
blasphemous foe; we can sustain the morale of the world 
by imposing upon ourselves privations that evoke the 
admiration and the thanksgiving of all who profit 
thereby. Knowing all this, why should we not plan to 
carry over into the days of peace, at their full functioning 
power, the agencies that dispense our mercy? We shall 
have need of them; the world’s great wounds will be long 
in healing unless we set about our part in it with all the 
energy we have put behind our war work. That is what 
we intend to do. The Red Cross is counting on not only 
continuing the present scope of its work, but greatly en- 
larging it. It expects never to go back to its pre-war 
condition, efficient though it was even then. Rather it 
looks forward to an early day when no child or woman or 
man in all our land shall lack comfort in time of need, 
because the Red Cress will be there to supply it.. And so 
it is this month asking that the entire adult population 
shall became members. The result of last year’s mem- 
bership campaign astonished the world, but it only en- 
couraged the officials of the Red Cross to ask not only 
for a renewal of these twenty-odd million memberships, 
but for thirty to fifty million new ones. If you have 
had any vision of the good that waits to be done here 
at home when the battle-fields are no longer red, your 
name will be on the list of some Red Cross chapter before 
the month is out. If you have not had the visicn—join 


and get it. 


AMONG a number of requests for editorial mention, 
one from the Surgeon-General’s office seems the 
most important. It will be remembered that a call for 
25,000 army nurses was sent out in midsummer. Early 
in September the newspapers reported the success of the 
call, saying that 27,000 young women had already en- 
rolled. This was an error; that number represented the 
total enrolment of Red Cross nurses, of whom a third 
were not available for active service. The General 
Staff estimates that 50,000 nurses will be needed before 
July, 1919. Don’t let peace talk stand between you 
and duty. If the war should go on, the need for nurses 
will be vital; if it should end this winter, those who have 
enrolled need not be called. 


ND now we must go on saving paper, for in it are 

soldiers’ lives. And we must continue to save food, 
for the Allies have agreed to eat at a common table, and 
we have promised to send to Europe, in the next year, 
17,500,000 tons of food as our share. And we must save 
coal, for cold and cheerless days are at hand. And we 
must save transportation space, for two million of our 
boys in France are dependent upon us. And we must 
save money, for more Liberty Loans and war relief drives 
are just ahead. These we must save. Other things we 
must keep. We must keep the pledges we have made 
to those struggling with us, bearing burdens heavier 
than ours, suffering beyond what we can conceive, keep- 
ing the faith on many a bloody field before we came to 
share the sacrifice and the glory. And above all, we must 
keep fast hold of the spirit of Him whose birthday we 
celebrate this month, for through that we can settle the 
issues of this war so justly that its ending will be the end of 
war. And for that we are saving, giving, praying, fighting. 
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Make the Dessert ariety.. 


everd 
an important part of the meal en 


MERE is much more to a dessert than flavor. It adds real food 

value to any menu. It meets fully the ideas of the Food Admin- 

istration in helping to save sugar and foods needed to win the 
war. Pictured here are a few of the endless ways of preparing dainty 
dessert ‘‘surprises” from Armour’s Quality Products, adding to the 
cheery hospitality of the holiday season. 


There are no food problems for the housewife whose pantry is 
equipped with an Armour shelf. A wide selection of alternatives 
enables her to prepare easily and quickly desserts suitable to any 
occasion or pleasing to any taste. Not a single essential of a well- 


balanced menu is sacrificed. 


Armour’s Packaged Fruits, rich in sugar-content and fruit acids, not 
only gratify the natural need for sweets but aid digestion. So rich are 
they in fruit sugar that they are preserved largely in their own 
delicious syrup. The name ‘Armour’ on desserts—jellies, jams, 

. preserves, whole fruits in glass or tin—is an assur- 

SA ance of perfect fruits canned by perfect methods. 
am Let the Oval Label be your buying guide and be 


H assured of topmost quality. 


Gag Write for our free book, ‘The Business of Being 
: eS a Housewife”, which gives a wide variety of 
\ember U.S. Food desserts with illustrations of attractive serving. 
Administration 


* ARMOUR 4x> COMPANY 
CHICAGO Se 
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CMake this a Red Cross Christmas 


America’s second war-time Christmas 1s almost 


here. 


Our thoughts, our interests, our hearts 


are not inthe trivial things now—they are with 
the boys in France and our war-tried Allies. 


Their thoughts, their interests, their 
hopes are in the Red Cross and the 
knowledge that it is ever present and 
ready to lend them aid most needed. 

Let our Christmas message to those 
loved ones be that we stand solidly be- 


+ 


December Good Housekeeping 


All you need is a heart and a dollar 


Red Cross Christmas Roll Call, December 16-23 


hind the American Red Cross— that 
there is full membership in every Ameri- 
can home. No other word we can 
send will give them greater encourage- 
ment, or fortitude for that which must 


be accomplished. 





War Cake 


A Conservation Delicacy—No Wheat, No Eggs, No Butter, No Milk 


HE table at this season must have its dainties. Yet 

none of us would think for a moment of disregard- 

ing the wishes of the Food Administration. This 
recipe solves the problem. 


You use Crisco instead of butter and with perfect satis- 
faction because of its richness, delicacy and uniformity. 


“(RISCO 


Tying Cena Making 


Crisco-made cakes stay fresh and moist uncommonly 
long. Their texture is unusually fine. 


Crisco is creamed edible oil, tasteless, odorless and purely 
vegetable. It easily blends with war flours and all other 
ingredients. It is a shortening you can depend upon any 
time and anywhere. 


To use butter in cakes is an unnecessary expense for 
Crisco gives satisfactory results and it costs only about 
half as much as butter. 


Careful housekeepers like Crisco because it comes to 
them safe-guarded from impurities in sanitary, air-tight 
containers. Try it. Packages one pound and upward, 
net weight. 


War Cake 


Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute, Mildred Maddocks Direcior. 


1 cupful water 4 
7 cupful brown sugar 
4 cupful Crisco 
4 cupfuls seeded raisins 
4 teaspoonful grated nutmeg 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
5 a teaspoonful cloves 
14 teaspoonful salt 
ot tea: ful soda 
'% cupfuls barley flour 
a. teaspoonful baking powder 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Boil together for three -minutes, the 
water, brown sugar, Crisco, raisins 
and spices. Let this mixture become 
thoroughly cold, then add the flour 
sifted with the ‘salt, soda and baking 
powder. Beat these ingredients to- 
gether thoroughly, and pour into a well 
Criscoed loaf pan. Bake in a slow oven 
for one hour. 


Have You Seen ‘‘War Time Recipes’’? 


Here's a book by Janet McKenzie Hill 
that should be in the hands of every 
American woman. The editor of Amer- 
ican Cookery tells how to use all sub- 
stitute flours successfully and gives over 
300 conservation recipes, appetizing 
foods that wll save you money. The 
book is illustrated in color. If you have 
a copy yourself, it will make a nice little 
Christmas greeting tos:nd to some young 
housekeeper. Published to sell for 25 
cents, we will send a copy for 10 cents 
in stamps. Address Dept. H-12, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinzati, O. 
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Right and Wrong 
Methods in 


Child Training 


ANY loving parents with 
the best interest of their 
children at heart are un- 
knowingly committing 

nothing less than a crime against 
their little ones because of the methods 
they use in training them in the way 
they should go. 


Not only do these methods fail in 
their immediate purpose, but they 
work an irreparable harm in~ their 
effect on the child’s future success 
and happiness. 

Abraham Lincoln, perhaps our greatest 
American, once’said: “All that I am and all 
that I ever hope to be I owe to my mother.” 
Great men before and since Lincoln have in 
the very same way given the big share of 
credit to their parents—and how truly they 
spoke! 

The trouble has always been that we have 
never given any really scientific study to the 
question of child training—we have not 
searched. for the cause of disobedience, the 
cause of wilfulness, the cause of untruthful- 
ness, and of other symptoms which, if not 
treated in the right way, may lead to dire 
consequences. Instead, we punish the child 
for exhibiting the bad trait,.or else “let it go.” 
«As a result, we do the child an actual wrong 
instead of helping it. What we should do is 
to attack the trouble at its source. 


Confidence the Basis of Control 

The new system of child training is founded 
upon the principle that confidence is the basis 
of control. 


Scolding and whipping are relics 


of the Barbarous Ages 


December Good Housekeenins 





Under this new system children who have 
been well-nigh unmanageable become obedient 
and willing, and such traits as bashfulness, 
jeaiousy, fear, bragging, etc., are overcome. 
But the system goes deeper than that, for it 
instils high ideals and builds character, which 
is of course the goal of all parents’ efforts in 
child training. 


Physical punishment, shouted commands, 
and other barbarous relics of the old system 
have no place in this modern school. Children 
are made comrades, not slaves, are helped, 
not punished. And the results are nothing 
short of marvelous. 


Instead of a hardship, child training becomes 
a genuine pleasure, as the parent shares every 
confidence, every joy and every sorrow of the 
child, and at the same time has its unqualified 
respect. This is a situation rarely possible 
under old training methods. 


And what a source of pride now as well as in 
after years! To have children whose every 
action shows culture and refinement, perfect 
little gentlemen and gentlewomen, yet full of 
childish enthusiasm and spontaneity withal! 


Results Without Friction 


To put in practice these new ideas in child 
training, strange as it may seem, takes less 
time than the old method. It is simply a 
question of applying principles founded on a 
scientific study of human nature, going at it in 
such a way as to get immediate results without 
friction. 

The founder of this new system is Professor 
Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A. (Harvard and 
Columbia), who has written a complete Course 
in Practical Child Training. This Course is 
based on Professor Beery’s extensive investiga- 
tions and wide practical experience, and pro- 
vides a well-worked-out plan which the parent 
can easily follow. The Parents’ Association, a 
national organization devoted to improving 
the methods of child training, has adopted the 
Beery system and is teaching the course to its 
members by mail. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Membership in the Parents’ Association 
entitles you to a complete course of lessons in 
child training by Professor Beery. These 
lessons must not be confused with the hun- 
dreds of books on child training which leave 
the reader in the dark because of vagueness 
and lack of definite and practical application 
of the principles laid down. It does not deal 
in glittering generalities. Instead, it shows by 
concrete illustrations and detailed explanations 
exactly what to do to meet every emergency 
and how to accomplish immediate results and 
make a permanent impression. 


No matter whether your child is still in the 
cradle or is eighteen years old, this course will 
show how to apply the right methods at once. 
You merely take up the particular trait, turn 
to the proper page, and apply the lessons to 
the child. You are told exactly what to do. 
You cannot begin too soon, for the child’s be- 





The New Method places confidence 
as the basis of control 





havior in the first few years of life depends on 
the parent, not on the child. 


This Book 


Free 


“New Methods in 
Child Training” is 
the title of a little 
book which describes 
the Parents’ Associa- 
tion and outlines 
Professor Beery’s 
course in Practical 
Child Training. The 
Association will glad- 
ly send a copy free 
on request. 


Tf you are truly 
anxious to make the 
greatest possible suc- 
cess of your chil- 
dren’s lives, you owe 
it to them to at 
least get this free 
book which shows 
how you may be- 
come amember of the 
Parents’ Association 
and secure the fine 
benefit of this won- 
derful new way in 
child training: 
Merely mail the cou- 
pon or a post-card or 


Do You Know 
How 


to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 

to always obtain cheerful 
obedience? 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from crying? 

to develop initiative in 


child? 

to teach child instantly to 
comply with command, 
“Don't a, nil 

to suppress temper in chil- 
dren without punish- 
ment? 

to succeed with child of 
any age without display 
of authority? 

to discourage the “‘Why” 
habit in regard to com- 
mands? 

to prevent quarreling and 
fighting? 

to cure impeftinence? Dis- 
courtesy? Vulgarity? 

to remove fear of dark- 
n Fear of thunder 
and lightning? Fear of 
harmless animals? 

to encourage child to talk? 

to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 
fulness? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental con- 
centration? 

to teach honesty and 
truthfulness? 

These are only a few of 

the hundreds of questions 

fully answered and ex- 

plained, in a way that 

makes application of the 

principles involved easy 

through this course. 





















letter, but do it today, as this offer may never 


be made here again. 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 6512, 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


| PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
| Dept. 6512, 449 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Please‘send me your book, ‘‘New 
Methods in Child Training,” Free. 
This does not obligate mein any way. 


449 Fourth Ave., 






New York City 


/ 





Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 
th Sts. New York 


Hand Bags 


Gifts that are 


in design and 


50—Chiffon Velvet Bag, black or 
navy, silver-plated frame, 
compartment and mirror. 5.50 


52—Vanity Case of black leather, or 
of Ecrase finish leather in rose, 4 5 
blue or green, six fittings. 9 


54—Chiffon Velvet Bag, in black, navy or 
brown, shell frame, purse and 
7.50 


mirror. 


56—Chiffon Velvet Bag, in black, navy or 
brown, inside compartment and 
mirror, partly engraved frame. 3.25 


64 — Chiffon 
Velvet Bag, 
in black, navy 
or brown, mir- 
ror fitted in- 
to flap 


top. 6.95 


70 = Chiffon 
Velvet Bag, 
in black, 
navy or 
brown, purse 
and = mirror, 
fancy colored 


‘op. 6.50 


useful, exclusive 
at special prices 


58—Taffeta Silk Knitting Bag, in 
black or navy, hand-painted ; 
novelty wooden frame. 6.95 


60—Solid Beaded Bag, of con- 
trasting colored beads 
with deep fringe of beads. 16.50 


62 — Moire Silk Bag, in black or navy, 
finished with silk fringe, inside compart- 


ment and mirror. 7.50 


66—Chiffon Velvet Bag, in black, navy or brown, 
studded with colored beads on both sides, 
inside compartment and mirror. 6.50 


72—Black or Navy Taffeta Silk Knitting 
Bag, on frame with clasp, rows of shir- 7 50 
Prompt Delivery Free, ring, crocheted worsted flowers. ° 


Anywhere in the 


68 — Velveteen 
Bag, in black, 
navy or brown, 
flap top, purse 


and mir- 
ror. 2.50 


74 — Chiffon 
Velvet Bag, in 
black, navy or 
brown, sepa- 
rate flap and 
bottom of bag 
finished _with 
silk fringe; 
purse and 


mirror. 6.75 


: as Shopping TO-DAY. Your Government Asks It! | 


United States Do Your Christm 


In using advertisements see page II 
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TMENT VALUE 
OF GORHAM SILVERWARE 
The investment value of Gorham 
Sterling Silverware consists in the 
fact that you are putting money in- 
to somethings for the future as well 
as for the present, and ensuring, div. 
ton idends of'service during, at least 24) 
t°” one more lifetime than your own ** 
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For You and the Merchant and the Manufacturer 


If You Buy 
Sell or Make— 


You Should 
Know— 


Our 
Standards 


Star (*) 
Marking 


Let Us 


Know 


-ing of all kinds of household appliances. 


All our’ advertisements are absolutely guaranteed. Your money will be promptly refunded, 
by the manufacturers or by us, if you purchase goods advertised with us that prove 
unsatisfactory. This applies to ‘purchases made through your retail merchant or direct 
from the advertiser. The only condition is that in making purchases, the reader shall 
always state the advertisement was seen in Good Housekeeping. 


We maintain a physical laboratory, known as Good Housekeeping Institute, for the test- 
The tests are made by trained experts under 
conditions approximating those in the average home. No household device is advertised 
in Good Housekeeping unless it has been so tested and approved by the Institute. 


Also we have a research laboratory, Good peer very a Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, 
and Health, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director, conducted the purpose of testing foods 
and toilet preparations. The standards set by the Bureau consider not only the purity 
and wholesomeness of the product, but the truthfulness and accuracy of the label. All 
| a toilet preparations advertised in Good Housekeeping have met the Bureau’s 
standards. 


All advertisements in Good Housekeeping of household appliances, foods and toilet 
preparations are marked with a star (%). This mark denotes that they have passed the 
technical examination of the Institute or the Bureau. Advertisements of other products do 
not, of course, bear this mark. All merchandise, however, advertised in Good House- 
keeping, whether falling within or without the scope of our technical examination, is 
covered by our guarantee. 


If any goods advertised in Good Housekeeping are not satisfactory, or if any advertiser is 
remiss in answering your letters or coupons or in sending samples, be sure to write a 
— to sw business manager of Good Housekeeping. Address your note for his “‘per- 
so attention.” 
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much to do with the preservation of the hair as the soap used 
in the shampoo. 
Ivory Soap cleans hair and scalp thoroughly. Its copious lasting lather 
absorbs the dirt, and then rinses out easily and completely. 
Containing no uncombined alkali, it does not burn the hair nor make 
it brittle, and it does not destroy the scalp’s natural secretions. The 
hair dries soft, silky, fluffy, the Ivory shampoo putting it in the condi- 
tion which makes for continued health and beauty. 
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A Christmas Prayer of Wartime 


6° By Grace G. Bostwick-’O 
Decorated hy Elizabeth Shippen Green 


[we would that every child heart might have its meed of joy; 
O, God of love, deny them not, this saddened Christmas day, 
But give them tinselled stockings filled with sweetmeat and with toy, 
And let their feet be merry as they dance along the way! 


But if this may not be, at least pray grant their fill of bread 

O, God that crownéd Mary, let no wee mouth hungry bide 
With milk to sup and cakes to munch till pallid cheeks are red, 

And lips that drooped are shyly curved and eyes with laughter wide! 


And oh, we pray Thee, grant them— the little ones of grief— 
A touch of love to light their way with tenderness; __ 

Let not the Christ-day pass them by without this sweet relief-o 
A mother’s eye to smile at them, a mother’s soft caress! 


All rights reserved VOL. LXVII.. No: 6 


DECEMBER, 1918 Copyright, 1918, International Magazine Company (Good Housekeeping). 
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FOR America—America with its 

heart in the war, offering its all 
without thought of gain because 
right is forever right—this is a won- 
derful message. The author of ‘The 
Perfect Tribute’? has told here a 
story that will stamp itself unforget- 
ably on the mind of every reader. 


HE Red Cross women had 
gone home. Half an hour 
before, the large library 
had been filled with white- 

clad, white-veiled figures. Two long 
tables full, forty of them today, 
had been working; three thousand 
surgical dressings had been cut and 
folded and put away in large boxes 
on shelves behind glass doors 
where the most valuable books had 
held their stately existence for 
years. The books were stowed 
now in trunks in the attic. These 
were war days; luxuries such as 
first editions must wait their time. 
The great living-room itself, the 
center of home for this family 
since the two boys were born and 
ever this family had been, the dear 
big room with its dark carved oak, 
and tapestries, and stained glass, 
and books, and memories was 
given over now to war relief work. 

Sometimes, as the mistress 
walked into the spacious, low- 
ceilinged, bright place, presences 
long past seemed to fill it intoler- 
ably. Brock and Hugh, little 
chaps, roared in untidy and tumul- 
tuous from football, or came, 
decorous and groomed, handsome, 
smart little lads, to be presented 
to guests. Her own Hugh, her 
husband, proud of the beautiful 
new house, smiled from the hearth 
to her as he had smiled twenty-six 
years back, the night they came in, 
a young Hugh, younger than 
Brock was now. Her father and 
mother, long gone over “to the 
majority,” and the exquisite old 
ivory beauty of a beautiful grand- 
mother—such ghosts rose and 
faced the woman as she stepped 
into the room where they had 
moved in life, the room with its 
loveliness marred by two long 
tables covered with green oilcloth, 
by four rows of cheap chairs, by 
rows and rows of boxes on shelves 
where soft and bright and dark 
colors of books had glowed. She 
felt often that she should explain 
matters to the room, should tell the 
walls which had sheltered peace 
and hospitality that she had conse- 
crated them to yet higher service. Never 
for one instant, while her soul ached for the 
familiar setting, had she regretted its 
sacrifice. That her soul did ache made it 
worth while. 

And the women gathered for this branch 
Red Cross organization, her neighbors on 
the edge of the great city, wives and 
daughters and mothers of clerks, and 
delivery-wagon drivers, and icemen, and 
night-watchmen, women who had not 
known how to take their part in the war 
work in the city or had found it too far to 
go, these came to her house gladly and all 


found pleasure in her beautiful room. 
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Brock stepped into the moonlight and began to mourt the steps. 





As she 


the stillness of infinity, an arm came around her, a hand gripped her shoulder, 


He That Loseth His 


By Mary Raymond 


That made it a joy to give it up to them. 
She stood in the doorway, feeling an em- 
phasis in the quiet of the July afternoon 
because of the forty voices which had 
lately gone out of the sunshiny silence, of 
the forty busy figures in long, white aprons 
and white, sweeping veils, the tiny red 
cross gleaming over the forehead of each 
one, each face lovely in the uniform of 
service, all oddly equalized and alike 
under their veils and crosses. She spoke 
aloud as she tossed out her hands to the 
room: 

“War will be over some day, and you 
will be our own again, but forever holy 


Shipman Andrews 


because of this. You will be a room of 
history when you go to Brock—” 

Brock! Would Brock ever come home 
to the room, to this place which he loved? 
Brock, in France! She turned sharply and 
went out through the long hall and across 
the terrace, and sat down where the steps 
dropped to the garden, on the broad top 
step, with her head against the pillar of the 
balustrade. Above her the smell of box in 
stone vases on the pillar punctured the 
mild air with its definite, reminiscent 
fragrance. Box is a plant of antecedents, 
of sentiment, of memories. The woman, 
inhaling its delicate sharpness, was caught 
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stared, standing in the dark on the landing, her pulse racing, yet still with 


and young Hugh’s voice spoke. ‘‘ Mother! 


It’s Brock!” he whispered 
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back into days past. She considered, in 
rapid jumps of thought, events, episodes, 
epochs. The day Brock was born, on her 
own twentieth birthday, up-stairs where 
the rosy chintz curtains blew now out of 
the window; the first day she had come 
down to the terrace—it was June—and the 
baby lay in his bassinet by the balustrade 
in that spot—she looked at the spot—the 
baby, her big Brock, a bundle of flannel 
and fine, white stuff in lacy frills of the 
bassinet. And she loved him; she remem- 
bered how she had loved that baby, how, 
laughing at herself, she had whispered 
silly words over the stolid, pink head; 


Hanna 


how the girl’s heart of her had all but burst 
with the astonishing new tide of a feeling 
which seemed the greatest of which she 
was capable. Yet it was a small thing to 
the way she loved Brock now. A vision 
came of little Hugh, three years younger, 
and the two toddling about the terrace 
together, Hugh always Brock’s satellite 
and adorer, as was fitting; less sturdy, less 
daring than Brock, yet ready to go any- 
where if only the older baby led. She 
thought of the day when Hugh, four years 
old, had taken fright at a black log among 
the bushes under the trees. 

“Tt’s a bear!” little Hugh had whis- 


pered, shaking, and Brock, brave 
but not too certain, had looked at 
her, inquiring. 

“No, love, it’s not a bear; it’s an 
old log of wood. Go and put your 
hand on it, Hughie.” 

Little Hugh had cried out and 
shrunk back. “I’m afraid!” cried 
little Hugh. 

And Brock, not entirely clear as 
to the no-bear theory, had yet 
bluffed manfully. “Come on, 
Hughie; let’s go and bang ’um,” 
said Brock. 

Which invitation Hugh accepted 
reluctantly with a condition, “If 
you'll hold my hand, B’ocky.” 

The woman turned her head to 
see the place where the black log 
had lain, there in the old high 
bushes. And behold! Two strong 
little figures in white marched 
along—she could all but see them 
today—and the bigger little figure 
was dragging the other a bit, hold- 
ing a hand with masterful grip. 
She could hear little Hugh’s 
laughter as they arrived at the ter- 
rible Jog and found it truly a log. 
Even now Hugh’s laugh was music. 

“Why, it’s nuffin but an old log 
o’ wood!” little Hugh had squealed, 
as brave as a lion. 

As she sat seeing visions, old 
Mavourneen, Brock’s Irish wolf- 
hound, came and laid her muzzle on 
the woman’s shoulder, crying a bit, 
as was Mavourneen’s Irish way, 
for pleasure at finding the mis- 
tress. And with that there was a 
brown ripple and a patter of many 
soft feet, and a broken wave of 
dogs came around the corner, 
seven little cairn-terriers, Sticky 
and Sandy and their offspring. 
The woman let Sticky settle in her 
lap and drew Sandy under her arm, 
and the puppies looked up at her 
from the step below with ten seri- 
ous, anxious eyes and then fell to 
chasing quite imaginary game up 
and down the stone steps. Mavour- 
neen sighed deeply and. dropped 
with a heavy thud, a great paw on 
the edge of the white dress and her 
beautiful head resting on her paws, 
the topaz, watchfvl eyes gazing 
over the city. The woman put her 
free hand back and touched the 
rcugh head. 

“Dear dog!” she spoke. 

Another memory came: how 
they had bought Mavourneen, she 
and Hugh and the boys, at the ken- 
nels in Ireland, eight years ago; 
how the huge baby had been sent 
to them at Liverpool in a hamper; 

the uproarious drive the four of them— 
Hugh, the two boys, and _ herself—and 
Mavourneen had taken in a taxi across 
the city. The puppy, astonished and 
investigating throughout the whole pro- 
ceeding, had mounted all of them, sepa- 
rately and together, and insisted on lying 
in big Hugh’s lap, crying broken-heartedly 
at not being allowed. How they had 
shouted laughter, the four and the boy 
taxi-driver, all the journey till they ached! 
What good times they had always had to- 
gether, the young father and mother and 
the two big sons! She reflected how she 
had not been at all the conventional mother 
15 
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af.sons. ~ She had-.not been satisfied to be 
gentle and benevolent and look after their 
clothes and morals. . She had lived their 
lives with them; she had ridden and swum 
with them, and played tennis and golf, 
and fished and shot and skated and walked 
with them, yes, and studied and read with 
them, all their lives. 

“T haven’t any respect for my mother,” 
young Hugh told her one day. “I like her 
like a sister.” 

She was deeply pleased at this attitude; 
she did not wish their respect as a visible 
quality. Vision after vision came of the 
old times and care-free days while the four, 
as happy and.normal a family as lived in 
the world, passed their alert, full days to- 
gether. before the war. Memory after 
memory took form.in the brain, of the 
woman, the center of that light-hearted 
life.so lately changed, so entirely now a 
memory.. War-had come. 


fT first, in-1914, there had been excite- 

ment, astonishment. Then the horror 
of Belgium. One refused to believe that at 
first; it was a lurid slander on the kindly 
German people;. then one believed with 
the brain;. one’s spirit could not grasp it. 
Unspeakable deeds such as the Germans’ 
deeds—it was like a statement made con- 
cerning a fourth dimension of space; civil- 
ized modern folk were not so organized as 
to realize the facts of that bestiality. 

“Aren’t you thankful we’re Ameri- 
cans?” the woman had said over and over. 

One day her husband, answering usually 
with. a shake of the head, answered in 
words.. “We may be in it yet,” he said. 
“T’m not.sure but we ought to be.” 

Brock, twenty-one then, had flashed at 
her: “I want to be in it. I may just have 
to be, mother.” 

Young Hugh yawned a bit at that, and 
stretching his long arm, he patted his 
brother’s shoulder. “Good old hero, 
Brock! I'll beat you a set of: tennis. 
Come on.” 

That sudden speech of Brock’s had 
startled her, had brought the war, in a 
jump which was like a stab, close. The 
war and Lindow—their place—how was it 
possible that. this nightmare in Europe 
could touch the peace of the garden, the 
sunlit view of the river, the trees with 
birds singing in them, the scampering of 
the dogs down-the drive? The distant 
hint of any connection between the great 
horror and her own was pain; she put the 
thought away. 

Then the Lusitania was sunk. All 
America shouted shame through sobs of 
rage. The President wrote a beautiful 
and entirely satisfactory note. 

“Tt should be war—war. It should be 
war today,” Hugh had said, her husband. 
“We only waste time. | We’ll have to fight 
sooner or later.- The sooner we begin, the 
sooner we'll finish.” 

“Fight!” young Hugh threw at him. 
“What with? We can-.just about make 
faces at ’em, father.” 

_ The boy’s. father did not laugh. “We 
had better get ready. to do more than make 
faces; we’ve got to get ready.” He ham- 
mered. his hand on the stone balustrade. 
“Tm going to Plattsburg this summer, 
Evelyn.” 

“Tm going with you.” Brock’s. voice 
was low and his mouth set, and the woman, 
looking at him, saw suddenly that her boy 


was a man. 


He That Loseth His Life Shall Find It 


“Well, then, as man power is getting 
low at Lindow, I'll stay and take care of 
Mummy. Won’t I? We'll do awfully 
well without them, won’t we, Mum? You 
can drive Dad’s Rolls-Royce roadster, and 
if you leave on the hand-brake up-hill, I’ll 
never tell.”’ 

Father and son had gone off for the 
month in camp, and, glad as she was to have 
the younger boy with her, there was yet 
an uneasy, an almost subconscious feeling 
about him, which she indignantly denied 
each time that it raised its head. It never 
quite phrased itself, this fear, this wonder 
if Hugh were altogether as American as his 
father and brother. Question the courage 
and patriotism of her own boy? She flung 
the thought from her as again and yet 
again it came. People of the same blood 
were widely different. To Brock and his 
father it had come easily to do the obvious 
thing, to go to Plattsburg.. It had not so 
come to young Hugh, but that in good 
time he would see his duty and do it she 
would not for an instant doubt. She 
would not break faith with the lad in 
thought. With a perfect delicacy she 
avoided any word that would influence 
him. He knew. All his life he had 
breathed loyalty. It was she _ herself, 
reading to them night after night through 
years, who had taught the boys hero wor- 
ship—above all, worship of American 
heroes, Washington, Paul Jones, Perry, 
Farragut, Lee; how Dewey had said,“ You 
may fire now, Gridley, if you are ready”; 
how Clark had brought the Oregon around 
the continent; how Scott had gone alone 
among angry Indians. She had taught 
them such names, names which will not 
die while America lives. It was she who 
had told the little lads, listening wide- 
eyed, that as these men had held life 
lightly for the glory of America, so her 
sons, if need came, must be ready to offer 
their lives for their country. She remem- 
bered how Brock, his round face suddenly 
scarlet, had stammered out: 

“T am ready, Mummy. I’d die this 
minute for—for America. Wouldn’t you, 
Hughie?” 


AX young Hugh, a slim, blond angel 
of a boy, of curly, gold hair and unex- 
pected answers, had ducked beneath the 
hero, upsetting him into a hedge to his 
infinite anger. “I wouldn’t die right now, 
Brocky,” said Hugh. ‘“‘There’s going to 
be chocolate cake for lunch.” 

One could never count on Hugh’s ways 
of doing things, but Brock was a stone 
wall of reliability. She smiled, thinking 
of his youth and beauty and entire boyish- 
ness, to think yet of the saying from the 
Bible which always suggested Brock, 
“Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.” It was 
so with the lad; through the gay heart 
and eager interest in life pulsed an atmos- 
phere of deep religiousness. He was always 
‘in perfect peace,’ and his mother, less 
balanced, had stayed her mind on that 
quiet and right young mind from its very 
babyhood. The lad had seen his responsi- 
bilities and lifted them all his life. It came 
to her how, when her own mothér, very 
dear to Brock, had died, she had not let 
the lads go with her to the house of death 
for fear of saddening their youth, and how, 
when she and their father came home from 
the hard, terrible business of the funeral, 
they met little Hugh on the drive, raptur- 











ous at seeing them again, rather absorbed 
in his new dog. But Brock, then fourteen, 
was in the house alone, quiet, his fresh, 
dear face red with tears, and a black neck- 
tie of his father’s, too large for him, tied 
under his collar. Of all the memories of 
her boys, that grotesque black tie was the 
most poignant and most precious. It said 
much. It said: “I also, O my mother, am 
of my people. I have a right to their sor- 
rows as well as to their joys, and if you do 
not give me my place in trouble, I shall do 
what I can alone, being but a boy. I shall 
give up play, and I shall wear mourning 
as I can, not knowing how very well, but 
pushed by all my being to be with my own | 
in their mourning.” 


UICKLY affection for the other lad as- 
~~ serted itself. Brock and Hugh were 
different, but Hugh was a dear boy, too— 
undeveloped, that was all. He had never 
taken life seriously, little Hugh, and now 
that this war-cloud hung over the world, 
he simply refused to look at it; he turned 
away his face. That was all, a tempera- 
ment which loved harmony and shrank 
from ugliness; these things were young 
Hugh’s limitations, and no ignoble quality. 

In a long dream, yet much faster than 
the words have told it, in comprehensive 
flashes of memory, her elbows on her knees 
and her. face, in her slender hands, looking 
out over the garden with its arched way of 
roses, with its high hedge, looking past the 
loveliness that was home to the city pulsing 
in summer heat, to the shining zigzag of 
river beyond the city, the woman reviewed 
her boys’ lives. Boys were not now 
merely one phase of humanity; they had 
suddenly become the nation. They stood 
in the foreground of a world crisis; back 
of them America was ranged, orderly, 
living and moving to feed, clothe, and 
keep happy these millions of lads holding 
in their hands the fate of the earth. Her 
boys were but two, yet necessary. She 
owed them to the country, as other 
mothers of men. 

There was a whistle under the archway, 
a flying step, and young Hugh shot from 
beneath the rosiness of Dorothy Perkins 
vines and took the stone steps in four 
bounds. All the dogs fell into a commun- 
ity chorus of barks and whines and pat- 
terings about, and Hugh’s hands were on 
this one and that as he bent over the 
woman. 

“A good kiss, Mummy; that’s cold 
baked potato,” he complained, -and she 
laughed and hugged him. 

‘Not cold; I was just-thinking. © Your 
knee, Hughie? You came up like a bird.” 

Hugh made a face. “Bad break, that,” 
he grinned, and limped across the terrace 
and back. ‘Mummy, it doesn’t hurt 
much now, and I do forget,” he explained, 
and his .color deepened. With that: 
‘Tom Arthur is waiting for me in town. 
We're going to pick up Whitney, the tennis 
champion,. at the Crossroads Club. May 
I take Dad’s roadster?” 

“Ves, Hughie. And, Hugh, meet the 
train, the seven-five. Dad’s coming to 
night, you know.” 

The boy took her hand, looked at her 
uneasily. “Mummy dear, don’t be think- 
ing sinful thoughts about me. And dont 
let Dad. Hold your fire, Mummy.” 

She lifted her face, and her eyes were 
the eyes of faith he had known all his life. 
“You blessed boy of mine, I will hold my 
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She stroked the blond head with shaking hand. “Hughie,” she spoke, when the dreadful sound of 
his sobs quieted. ‘‘ Hughie, it’s not how you feel; it’s what you do. I believe that thousands and 
thousands of boys in this unwarlike country have gone—are going—through suffering like yours” 





18 He That Loseth His Life Shall Find It 


fire.” And then Hugh had all but knocked 
her over with a violent kiss again, and he 
slammed happily through the screen doors 
and was leaping up the stairs. Ten min- 
utes later she heard the car purring down 
the drive. 

The dogs settled about her with long 
dog-sighs again. She looked at her wrist— 
only five-thirty. She went back with a 
new unrest to her thoughts. Hugh’s 
knee—it was odd; it had lasted a long 
time, ever since—she shuddered a bit, so 
that old Mavourneen lifted her head and 
objected softly—ever since war was de- 
clared. Over a year! To be sure, he had 
hurt it again badly, slipping on the ice in 
December, just as it was getting strong. 
She wished that his father would not be so 
grim when Hugh’s bad knee was men- 
tioned. What did he mean? Did he dare 
to think her boy—the word was difficult 
even mentally—a slacker? With that her 
mind raced back to the days just before 
Hugh had hurt this knee. It was in Febru- 
ary that Germany had proclaimed the 
oceans closed except along German paths, 
at German times. ‘This is war at last,” 
her husband had said, and she knew the 
inevitable had come. 

Night after night she had Jain awake 
facing it, sometimes breaking down utterly 
and shaking her soul out in sobs, some- 
times trying to see ways around the horror, 
trying to believe that war must end before 
our troops could get ready, often with 
higher courage glorying that she might 
give so much for country and humanity. 
Then, in the nights, things that she had 
read far back, unrealizing, rose and con- 
fronted her with awful reality. 
Brutalities, atrocities, wounds, 
barbarous captivity—nightmares 
which the Germans had dug out 
of the grave of savagery and sent 
stalking over the earth—such rose 
and stood before the woman lying 
awake night after night. At first 
her soul hid its face in terror at 
the gruesome thoughts; at first 
her mind turned and fled and 
refused to believe. Her boys, 
Brock and Hugh! It was not 


that had lain in the hollow of her arm; the 
noisy little boys who had muddied their 
white clothes, and broken furniture, and 
spilled ink; the tall, beautiful lads who 
had been her pride and her everlasting joy, 
her playmates, her lovers—Brock and 
Hugh! Why, there had never been on 
earth love and friendship in any family 
clese and unfailing like that of the four. 
Night after night, nearer and nearer, the 
ghosts from Belgium and Serbia and 
Poland stood about her bed, and she 
fought with them as one had fought with 
the beasts at Ephesus. Day after day she 
cheered Brock and the two Hughs and 
filled them with fresh patriotism. Of 
course she would not have her own fail in 
a hair’s breadth of eager service to their 
flag. Of course! And as she lifted up, for 
their sakes, her heart, beheld a miracle, for 
her heart grew high! She began to feel the 
words she said. It came to her in very 
truth that to-have the world as one wanted 
it was not now the point; the point was a 
greater goal which she had never in her 
happy life even visualized. It began to 
rise before her, a distant picture glorious 
through a mist of suffering, something 
built of the sacrifice, and the honcr, and the 
deathless bravery of millions of soldiers in 
battle, of millions of mothers at home. 
The education of a nation to higher ideals 
was reaching the quiet backwater of this 
one woman’s soul. There were lovelier 
things than life; there were harder things 
than death. Service is the measure of 
living. If the boys were to compress 


years of good living into a flame of serving 
humanity for six months, who was she, 






PERHAPS 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Some day, when on exultant feet you come 
Back through the streets that blossom at your tread, 








about the boys, about young Hugh. 
Brock had been hard to hold for nearly 
two years now, but his father had thought, 
for reasons, that he should not serve until 
his own flag called him. Now it would 
soon be calling, and Brock would go in- 
stantly. But young Hugh? What didthe 
boy’s attitude mean? 

“T can’t make out Hughie,” his father 
had said to her in Mafch, 1917, when it 
was certain that war was coming. ‘What 
does this devil-may-care pose about the 
war mean?” 

And she answered: “Let Hughie work 
it out, Hugh. He’s in trouble in his mind, 
but he’ll come through. We'll give him 
time.” 

“Oh, very well,” Hugh the elder had 
agreed, “but young Americans will have 
to take their stand shortly. I couldn’t 
bear it if a son of mine were a slacker.” 

She tossed out her hands. “Slacker! 
Don’t dare say it of my boy!” 

The hideous word followed her. That 
night, when she lay in bed and looked out 
into the moonlit wood, and saw the pines 
swaying like giant fans across a pulsing, 
pale sky, and listened to the summer wind 
blowing through the tall heads of them, 
again through the peace of it all the word 
stabbed. A slacker! She set to work to 
fancy how it would be if Brock and Hugh 
both went to war and were both killed. 
She faced the thought. Life—years of it— 
without Brock and Hugh! She registered 
that steadily in her mind. Then she 
painted to herself another picture, Brock 
and Hugh not going to war, exempted 
perhaps on some quibble, at home igno- 
miniously safe. Other women’s 
sons marching out into the dan- 
ger—men, heroes! Brock and 
Hugh explaining, steadily ex- 
plaining why they had not gone! 
Brock and Hugh after the war, 
mature men, meeting returning 
soldiers, old friends who had 
borne the burden and heat, them- 
selves with no memories of hide. 
ous, infinitely precious days, of 
hardships, and squalid trench 
life, and deadly pain—for 
America! Brock and Hugh going 









credible, it was not reasonable, it 
was out of drawing that her good 
boys, her precious boys, trained 
to be happy and help the world, 
to live useful, peaceful lives, 
should be snatched from home, 
here in America, and pitched into 
the ghastly struggle of Europe. 
Push back the ocean as she might, 
the ocean surged every day nearer. 

Daytimes she was as brave as 
the best. . She could say: “If 
we had done it the day after the 
Lusitania, that would have been 
right. It would have been all 
over now.” Shecouldsay: “My 
boys? They will do their duty 
like other women’s boys.” But 





My soul will thrill to hear the throbbing drum, 
And yet, perhaps, I’ll stand with drooping head;: 
Not caring, quite, to let you meet my gaze, 

Not daring, quite, to look into your eyes— 
Afraid, because a weary stretch of days, 

Each one a million years, between us lies. 









My heart? My heart is ever yours to hold, 
And yet, while I have waited here for you— 
You have seen faith betrayed, and brave ycuth sold, 
You have seen meadows drenched in bloody dew. 
It may have changed you, and your eyes may be 
A little harder when they look at me! 
















on through life into old age, 
ashamed to hold up their heads 
and look their comrades in the 
eye! Or else—it might be— 
Brock and Hugh lying next year, 
this year, in unknown, honored 
graves in France! Which was 
worse? And the aching heart of 
the woman did not wait to an- 
swer. Better a thousand times 
brave death than a coward’s life. 
She would choose so if she knew 
certainly that she sent them both 
to death. The education of the 
war, the new glory of patriotism, 
had already gone far in this one 
woman. 


And then the thought stabbed again—a 


nights, when she crept into bed and the what was life here, that she should be 


things she had read of Belgium, of Serbia, 
came and stood about her, she knew that 
hers were the cnly boys in the world who 
could not, could not be spared. Brock 
and Hugh! It seemed as if it would be 
apparent to the dullest that Brock and 
Hugh were different from all others. She 
could suffer; she could have gone over 
there light-hearted and faced any danger to 
save them. Of course! That was natural! 
But—Brock and Hugh! The little heads 


reluctant? To play the game, for herself 
and her sons, this was the one thing worth 
while. More and more entirely, as the 
stress of the strange, hard vision crowded 
out selfishness, this woman, as thousands 
and tens of thousands all over America, 
lifted up her heart—the dear things that 
filled and were her heart—unto the Lord. 

And with that she was aware of a recur- 
ring unrest. She was aware that there was 
something her husband did not say to her 





slacker—Hugh! How did his father dare 
say it? A poisonous terror, colder than the 
fear of death, crawled into her soul and 
hid there. Was it possible that Hugh, 
brilliant, buoyant, temperamental Hugh, 
was—that? The days went on, and the 
cold, vile thing stayed coiled in her soul. 
It was on the very day war was declared 
that young Hugh injured his knee, a bad 
injury. When he was carried home, when 
the doctor cut (Continued on page 133) 
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Olive carried a big basket 
sealed in white paper and 
ribbons, and she brought a 
breath of cold, sweet air 
with her. “Christmas gift!’ 
she cried, standing in the door 


* OR one thing,” 
fensively, “I don’t like the smell 
of it.” 

He referred to the Christmas 
tree standing in bare, green glory at one 
end of the dining-room. Julie Thern and 
Alice had a great pasteboard box on the 
dining-table and were drawing from it 
reams of last year’s tinsel and scintillant 
glass bubbles wrapped in tissue-paper. 
They were handing them to me as I stood 
on a wabbly step-ladder and found places 
for them among the spiked boughs. 
Nobody was paying any attention to 
Bobbin. The arguments to which he had 
elected to reply were in the hazy back- 
ground of his own mind. 

‘Listen to those kids,” he thundered. 
“Shut out! They think Santa Claus 
is in here—Santa Claus, the core of 
the whole dreadful business! If I had 
my w ay—’ 

“Bobbin,” I broke in, “you may be 
the sole son of your mother and she a 
widow, but if you tell those children who 
Santa Claus—” 

“That ladder is not a soap box,” 
warned Bobbin. “Now, you women—” 

Bobbin had a big voice, and his khaki 


said Bobbin de- . 
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and insignia ought to have entitled him 
to some respect, but I drowned him. 

“T’ve a mind to do it anyhow!” I 
yelled. 

It was just here the step-ladder fell. 
The tree came with me, for I clung to it 
like a vine. By the time Bobbin had 
rescued me from its depths and the girls 
were taking the ornaments out of my hair, 
the Christmas spirit in me had reached a 
state of fermentation. 

“Just for that,” I said to Bobbin, 
“T’m going to do it anyhow.” 

He wouldn’t have been quite so cheerful 
if he’d known what “it” was. ‘‘Ladies—” 
he was saying, having ascended the re- 
erected step-ladder, imitating my best 
manner. 

I want to say right here that though 
Bobbin is my brother, you’d never know 
it. Bobbin is six feet two, while I am 
small. Bobbin has one of those rugged 
faces and red hair, interestingly ugly, 
while I— Well, my hair is brown. We 
agree on suffrage, except that he didn’t like 
my making speeches. However, he was 


willing enough for me to stand on that 
identical soap box and plead for recruits, 
except that he drew the line at my kissing 


Major Bobbin, 


SPUC 


By 
Margaret Belle 


Houston 


Illustrated by 
Charles E. Chambers 


ONLY an author who has 
Christmas in her heart 
the whole year round can 
write a Christmas story. 
For her Christmas is no 
strange and unfamiliar 
holiday, but the birthday of 
the spirit. Margaret Belle 
Houston is one of these. In 
spite of war, in spite of sad- 
ness and anxiety, she has 
written of Christmas as a 
festival of loving-kindness. 
Perhaps we can steal a 
little of her Christmas 
\ cheer to be our own. 


any more just when the incoming 
harvest threatened to burst the 
barns. Bobbin is thirty-two, and 
in all his life he has never intended 
to marry, while I, when I came 
out this fall, warned my family 
at the outset that I should accept 
the first man who asked me. 
Naturally I should let no man 
take me by surprise. 

The children in the hall, clam- 


ee tate ce = oring for admittance, belong to 


Alice, my sister. Julie Thorn is 

her best friend and lives next door. 

Bobbin on the step-ladder was 

opening his giant’s arms the way I do 

when I plead for votes and recruits. “If 

all the energy,” he was saying, “that you 

women spend on Christmas, all the time, 
the money, the imagination—” 

“‘Something’s down my back,” I whis- 
pered to Julie. 

It was a blue glass angel. She drew it 
forth and handed it to Bobbin. He 
paused, stared at it, then reached up and 
placed it in the topmost sprig: Perhaps 
the gentle deed softened him. At any 
rate he started on a new period. 

“For my part, I am a Spug. Here is 
my badge, under my coat—Society for 
the Prevention of Useless Giving. I 
joined only this year, though I’ve been 
a member in feeling all my life—ever 
since, that is, I cast off the shackles of 
Santa Cl—” , 

“Bobbin,” said Alice, 
useless.” 

“What?” 

“Every gift is useless when you come 
down to it.” 

“How about food for the hungry and 
clothes for the—” 

“Quite useless, if there is nothing to live 
for.” 


“every gift is 
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“That’s true!” I cried. ‘And it’s.the 
useless things that make life worth while.” 

“And by the same token,” offered 
Julie, “every gift is useful in that it 
expresses what lies back of it. ‘There’s 
more in this than in the value,’ ” she 
quoted. And she handed Bobbin a gilt 
cornucopia, which he hung in -a fit of 
abstraction. It looked fer a minute as 
if the speech were going to die, but steady 
contemplation of the cornucopia appeared 
to revive it. 

“All right, then. But why choose 
Christmas and make a general orgy of 
it? If you have something to give, give 
it. Don’t wait for a certain day, an 
arbitrary moment. Why keep a_ holy 
feast with barter and exchange, with 
hectic charity, intemperate eating and 
drinking?” 

“But, Bobbin,” said Alice, “nobody 
is drinking, this Christmas.” 

“Well, eating, then. What of that?” 

“Aren’t you going to eat any Christmas 
dinner?” I inquired. 

“Certainly,” said Bobbin with dignity. 


COULD see he was in earnest now, for 

he’d left off mocking my manner with 
recruits, and he had absently hung a 
bubble and six candles. 

“Certainly I shall eat my dinner, but 
I’m not going to make an occasion of it, 
if you know the difference, you Bacchantes. 
Just to illustrate: There’s a chap at camp, 
Dick Gordon—fine chap, too. You’ve 
heard me speak of Lieutenant Gordon, 
Ruth. We’re pretty good pals, and I 
thought, ‘I suppose it’s up to me to ask 
him here Christmas Day for dinner.’ 
We fell to talking about it, and I’m hanged 
if he doesn’t feel just as I do, thinks all 
this hubbub is nonsense. Maybe you 
think I wasn’t glad I hadn’t invited him 
in to see how you folks carry on.” 

“Of course he agreed with you,” I 
broke in. “You aired your old Spug 
theories.” 

“T did not. I’m going to have him 
in, of course, but not on Christmas. 
He'll stay at camp just as he does every 
day, unless some silly citizen comes out 
and grabs him. If he goes, it will be under 
protest, for he believes that Christmas 
ought to rock along like any other old day. 
He wasn’t brought up on Santa Claus 
like those wretched, howling kids in the 
hall.” 

“Poor thing!” said Alice and Julie, 
blinking at each other. 

“Bobbin,” I cried, “if the Government 
knew the state of your eyesight! Don’t 
you see—can’t you see—that there are 
needs and lacks that only Christmas gives 
you the right to satisfy? ‘Man does not 
live by bread alone,’ though it’s right 
to give the bread and give it first. 
But it is often people who have every- 
thing who are hungriest of all, and Christ- 
mas—”’ 

I was just about to ascend the step- 
ladder and take my place beside him, 
when the door opened and Olive Delano 
stood inside it. .She. was all fur, with 
little flecks of snow on her. Her eyes 


were dark and sparkling, and her cheeks 
were just the color of cherries. She carried 
a big basket sealed in white paper and 
red ribbons, and she brought a breath of 
cold, sweet air with her. 

“Christmas gift!” 
in the door. 


she cried, standing 


Major Bobbin, Spug 


Bobbin bounded off the step-ladder to 
take her basket. 

“For the kiddies,” she whispered. 
“My, but it’s snowing! It’s going to be 
a white Christmas.” And as Alice and I 
tried to take her wraps, “No, I’ve got to 
get back to Dad. Oh, what a gorgeous 
tree, the finest I’ve seen! You brought it, 
Major Laird?” 

“Well, I put the angel on it,” said 
Bobbin modestly. 

Then, as Alice and I stared at him: 

“You know, Miss Delano, I’m _ not 
much on Christmas. Can’t say I believe 
in it. I wear this littl—” 

And right there he would have delivered 
his Spug speech, now perfect from re- 
hearsal, if there had not come from out- 
side the abrupt call of an auto horn. 
He started at that and turned to the 
window. “Gordon,” he said. “He’s come 
for me. We're due at camp for drill. 
You'll excuse me,” he added, chiefly to 
Olive, who said she would. She watched 
him go, a look of bewilderment growing 
in her soft, dark eyes. 

I went over to the window and, pushing 
aside the holly wreath, looked out. It 
was snowing hard, and in a roadster at the 
gate sat a young man. He wore a big, 
brown overcoat and a cap. He was 
looking toward the window. And his 
face and shoulders were not those’ of a 
man who should dine alone on Christmas 
Day. 

But I think it was the matter of Olive 
that worried me most. She hardly knew 
Bobbin. He hasn’t been at home much, 
and when she has encountered him, it. 
has been much as if a little Burmah girl 
had run into the great god, Bud. Bobbin 
is so big and fine and, on the whole, rather 
quiet. His standing on the step-ladder 
and delivering his eulogy of Spugs really 
gives you no idea of Bobbin. Why, if 
anybody needed anything! I wish I 
could tell you all the things he does. He 
just thinks he’s practical and, being a 
bachelor, he’s had no real training in 
anniversaries. 


E knew all this, but Olive didn’t, and 

so it worried me, seeing that look in 
her eyes, that look that came of beholding 
what she thought were the clay feet of 
the great god, Bud. When Bobbin had 
closed the door, she transferred the look 
to her basket and stood staring at it 
worriedly until I took it away and set it 
over behind the tree. I went with her 
out into the hall. She stopped at the 
front door, and I knew she had something 
to say. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” she ventured, 
“TI wish you would let me come over 
Christmas Day and watch the kiddies 
have their tree.”’ 

“Why, of course!” I cried. 
you have dinner with us?”’ 

For, now I thought of it, Christmas 
must be a: rather solemn afiair in that 
great house of hers, just she and her 
father, and he always in the big chair by 
the window. I liked old Dr. Delano. 
Hie had been a good friend of. Dad’s. 

“Can’t you, Olive?” 

She. shook her head, smiling at me. 
“T couldn’t leave father for long, Ruth. 
Just let me come while the youngsters 
are round the tree. And you’ll—you’ll 
guard the basket until Christmas?” 

I told her I would, and watched her go 


“Can’t 








down the walk, the snow falling around 


her. She waved to me from the gate, 
but something seemed to have gone from 
her, something of sparkle. 

That night, after everybody was in bed, 
I came down the stairs and crept into the 
dining-room. From behind the sheet- 
swathed tree I drew forth Olive’s basket 
and carefully removed the ‘Don’t Open 
Until Christmas” tags as well as the 
ribbons and tissue-paper. It was as | 
had known. There was something for 
every one of us, including Bobbin. 

I contend that I was honorable throug’) 
the whole transaction in that I didn’t 
open anybody’s but Bobbin’s. It was 
a desk calendar, bronze and red morocco, 
one of the kind that sits up and takes 
notice of every day in the year with an 
appropriate sentiment. An impersonal 
little gift, certainly, but enough to bewilder 
its donor, who had just-heard the prospec- 
tive recipient denounce the promoters of 
Christmas. There was something for 
Toodles, aged eight months, and some- 
thing even for Billy’s dog; it felt like a 
little harness with bells. 


I SAT staring at that calendar until I 
sneezed. Perhaps I hadn’t really meant 
what I threatened that morning. How- 
ever, I meant it now. 

I wrapped everything up again, replaced 
tags and ribbons, and crept up-stairs 
to bed. 

Next day I went to town. Next day 
also came Major Robert Edwin Laird 
home for the holidays. But before he 
arrived, I had removed a few cards from 
his card-case and placed them in my own. 

It was Christmas Eve, but I went 
shopping. I do ne ordinarily shop 
after the fifteenth of December, but this 
was emergency. 

I stopped at the florist’s, and I invested 
in red roses, in a certain. coral-tinted 
azalea, potted, in a basket of Parma 
violets. I left instructions that they 
should be delivered that day. I stopped 
at Brenning’s, where they were having 
a sale of Belgian laces. I stopped at 
Tiffany’s. 

All but one of Bobbin’s cards were gone. 
I looked down at that one card, praying 
for an inspiration. It came. Just a 
little thing that Olive had said years 
before—three years, anyhow! I had 
thought how wonderful it was of her to 
feel like that. And with the recollection 
I turned and made for a little .book-shop 
far down-town. 

There is a ring that was my father’s. 
Mother let us choose from among his 
things, and the last time round, this ring 
was all that was left, so it came to me. 
It is a scarab. He picked it up in Cairo 
when he was a young man. It is far too 
big for me, and I wouldn’t have it cut. 
That afternoon I stole another of Bobbin’s 
cards and wrote a bit of greeting on it. 
Then I placed it with that ring in a little 
box. 

This was not all.. I had bought some 
stationery down-town, large, masculine 
sheets, a pale, khaki brown with the 
colors at the top surrounded with a holly 
wreath. And I wrote: 


Lieutenant Richard Gordon. 

Dear Dick: 

I hope you didn’t take that conver- 
sation seriously (Continued on page 121) 
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Bobbin banged the door just as the postman handed him a letter. I caught a glimpse of the envelop, 
and it looked like Olive’s writing. I puzzled a little over that, for wasn’t Olive coming that evening? 





A domestic scene in the second-line trenches. 


Unconscious of being observed, this 


Yankee bachelor in Champagne is mending a rent in his newly-washed undershirt 


Where GLORY Shone About 


ESTERDAY I came back from a 
far journey. Measured in time 
and miles, I had been gone only a 
few days, had traveled not a hun- 
dred miles from Paris. Measured in 
experience, I had traced my way by shell- 
torn roads, by shattered villages, by cross- 
marked graves, by American boys with 
young faces grown terribly grim, under 
shell-fire into the presence of real- 
ity. Ihad seen war. 
“This was No Man’s Land.” 
I leaned out of the automobile 
and saw on either side of the road 
wide stretches of rolling country, 
fields dotted with haycocks neatly 
capped with thatch, old men, boys, 
women, and here and there a scl- 
dier at work. There was the radi- 
ance of early fall in the air. All 
was peaceful, the only trace of 
war fragments of barb-wire en- 
tanglements, stray sections that 
looked as though they had lurched 
by mistake into these fields. And 
yet those tipsy fragments had 
marked the farthest advance of an 
enemy only thirty-eight miles 
from Paris. 
I couldn’t believe it. The sun- 
light was too mellow, the air too 
redolent of wheat harvest mirac 
ulously spared, the sweet content 
of the fields too apparent. 
Through country roads we went, 
along a canopied avenue of 
smooth-trunked trees, on through 
the morning. Beneath a blue sky 
beauty wrapped the earth as in a 
mantle. And what has beauty to 
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By Clara Savage 


Staff’ Correspondent of Good Housekeeping 


‘Life is unbelievably rich here,’’ 
writes Miss Savage, the only rep- 
resentative of a woman’s maga- 
zine at thefront. “It is pregnant 
with tragedy and joy at the same 
time, as the ‘old, proud pageant 
of man’ goes marching on. Side 
by side with sickening horror 
you find rare spiritual beauty.” 


do with war? On through La Ferte, where 
the inhabitants had returned to their 
homes, and where an occasional damaged 
roof was lost sight of in the pleasant bustle 
of a little French village astir about its 
every-day affairs, on and up a hill and 
through the woods till we turned a bend in 
the road. Then it was we knew war had 
passed that way. 

The tiny village of Lucy-le- 
bocage was the milestone that 
marked our entrance into the land 
of war. Nestling there in the 
curve of the road, it was once a 
trim little hamlet of white plaster 
houses with a fine old church in the 
center. Now it is a pile of ruins. 

I wandered about, getting an 
intimate experience of what war 
means to homes and families and 
those little familiar things of 
every day that make living sweet. 
The gaping doorway of a partially 
destroyed house invited me. I 
entered what had been the sitting- 
room as well as the dining-rocm. 
A slender mahogany table stood 
askew in the middle of the floor. 
Fragments of glass and china lit- 
tered the place, and the shelves 
of a battered cupboard boasted 
only a pewter teapot of graceful 
design with a hole punched through 
its side. Everywhere there was 


Yankees who have just come 
out of the fighting in the 
valley of the Vesle stop to get 
a helping of hot “chow” from 
a Yankee goulash cannon 











The refugees from the “pocket” north of Chateau-Thierry came streaming back 
to their ravaged homes with the advancing columns of American reserves and reliefs 


ruthless destruction. I picked my way up 
stairs riddled with shell-holes, feeling like a 
ghost in a ghostly house, unexpected guest 
of the woman who had once poured tea 
from the pewter teapot. Up-stairs little was 
left. In one room a great photograph album 
stood open on a rickety table. Pictures 


of grave babies, of smiling demoiselles, and 


dignified elders looked out from its pages. 
Another chamber was filled with broken 
furniture and fragments of bedding. Then 
I stepped into a small room that had once 
been a woman’s sewing-room. Great 
boxes spilled their contents of odds and 
ends on the floor, and looking down at 
them, I felt that I had known the mis- 
tress of this house. I wondered if my 
absent hostess would have the 
courage to come back and try to 
weave again from bits as frag- 
mentary as these pieces of cloth 
the fabric of a family life. 

Some inhabitants had already 
returned. Rounding a corner, I 
met an old woman of at least 
eighty. Rheumatism had crippled 
her till she was pitifully bent, but 
she carried a bundle of sticks and 
stopped to laugh and talk with 
three other women. They had 
come back to all that was left of 
their village, their church, their 
homes. I do not know where they 
find the faith to rebuild on shat- 
tered foundations their shattered 
lives, unless it is from the pres- 
ence in their midst of Something 
they hold so sacred that it makes 
life worth living and death worth 
dying—a very Christ upon His cross. 

As we rode on, I was liv 
over those days in America when 





To save Vaux for France the 
Americans were obliged to 
destroy it utterly. The little 
flags and crosses show a 
portion of the price they paid 


we bought newspapers fearfully and meas- 
ured the distance of the Hun advance eon 
our maps—the time of the great German 
offensive of last March, when the enemy 
looked forward to reaching Paris. How we 
hoped against hope that the fresh strength 
of our American boys would be in time 
to help turn the tide! And then came 
the news of June twelfth. 

“Our Men Take Belleau Wood,” was the 
heading in a New York paper. And the 
official communiqué summed it up tersely: 
“South of the Ourcq River the American 
troops this morning brilliantly captured 
Belleau Wood and took three hundred 
prisoners.” 


American marines had got into action. 


How America went wild with joy at the 
good news! Three thousand miles away 
we knew the tremendous thrill of it. And 
now here I was on the very ground over 
which our men had fought. Here was 
Belleau Wood. It is an attractive little 
strip of woodland about a mile long, and 
from a distance only a sudden gap in the 
trees, or the bare branches of those blasted 
by fire, marks it as a place where a battle 
was fought and won. We got out of the 
automobile and entered the wood. One of 
the first things I saw was a hole about five 
feet deep. In front of it was a pile of 
empty shells. They were American shells. 
Here some man had fought for his life. 
We went on, peering into dugouts and 
trenches where men had _ bur- 
rowed into the earth like worms 
to avoid the fierce fire of machine- 
guns. Implements cf every de- 
scription were lying about, trench 
shovels with the earth still cling- 
ing to them, guns that had seen 
hard service, cartridge belts empty 
of cartridges, bayonets, hand gren- 
ades, canteens, helmets—French, 
American, German. And there 
were graves. There were French 
graves decorated with the tricolor, 
German with names. hastily 
scrawled upon them, American, 
many of them already bearing an 
aluminum plate inscribed with the 
name and number of the soldier. 
There were some that brought 
sudden, hot tears to your eyes, as 
you read on the rough wooden 
cross that marked them, “Un 
Brave Inconnu,” and saw above 
it a small American flag. Often 
on the grave is something that 
belonged to the man buried there 
—his mud-covered shoe, his gun, 
his helmet hanging on the cross. 
Theré is a heartrending sadness 
in the sight of these inanimate 
things (Continued on page 96) 
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The RED CROSS Rol//-Call 


By Henry P. Davison 


Chairman cf the War-Work Council 


Red Cross sounds the roll-call for renewal 
of its membership. 

On Christmas Eve a year ago 22,000,000 Amer- 
icans had answered “Here” and given to the 
allied world a pledge of faith more convincing 
than gathering armies and ships of war. Nearly 
ten millions of school children, the oncoming gener- 
ation of Americans, also insisted on being counted. 

It was a wonderful showing for an organization 
which in 1916 numbered only 22,000 members. 
It was not merely an indorsement of the prin- 
ciples of the Red Cross—humanity and mercy; 
it was notice to the nations that America’s 
entrance into the war was not merely an act of 
the Government, of the Congress or of the Pres- 
ident, but that the people of the United States 
ratified that act and would maintain it to the end. 

It was far more than that. It told the fighting 
men of our country, the clean, the strong, the 
courageous, who were falling in by millions from 
every state to follow the flag to victory, that 
there was a nation of true, loyal hearts at home. 

Nineteen-eighteen has been a wonderful year—a 
year of sacrifice and of trial, to be sure, but a year 
of heroic deeds and of unshaken faith. America 
has known the shock of battle and the joy of 
victory; she has known also the sorrow that is the 
price of victory. To many of these waiting house- 
holds have come the echoes of brave accomplish- 
ment in the struggle, of honors that their loved 
ones have plucked from the furnace of war. 
Others come to this Christmas time in the shadow 
of bereavement. Their boys will not come back. 
There are thousands of American graves in Europe, 
but every one of them is a monument to mark 
the pathway to the world’s final freedom. 

Through all this time of tumult, of death, and 
of glory, the Red Cross has kept the faith. To 
every war-blighted country where it could make 
its way it has gone as the messenger of the 
American people, healing the sick, feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and cheering the 
hopeless. The end is not yet. The world’s 
measure of suffering is greater than we can know 
until time and victory lift the curtain of war 
which hides it. 

But in the great commission given to the Red 
Cross the first concern was the welfare of the 
American soldier and sailor, to see that by every 
means that minds could devise or money pay for 
their ordeal should be lightened and their way 
made smooth. It has lived up to the letter of 
this mandate, and more. It was a work of both 
loyalty ana love. In lending all its aid to kéeping 
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the boy at the front comfortable and fit, the Red 
Cross has delivered a double contribution from 
the women and the children at home toward the 
nation’s task in the winning of the war. 

In keeping intact and strong the chain which 
bound him to his own home altars, in maintaining 
unbroken the line of communication between the 
roaring battle-line and the doorstep where his 
children played, it has upheld the home idea in 
American life against all the disintegrating forces 
of war. It has kept the home fires burning 
steadily and peacefully. There has been no 
minute in the war drama when it was not 
possible for the man at the front to assure himself, 
through the Red Cross, that all was well at home. 
The inspired work of Home Service has done for 
his spirits what the Department of Military Relief 
has done for his body. 

For the lonely woman, by war’s grim necessity 
deprived of counsel and companionship and pro- 
tection, it as been the one sure friend in every 
emergency, a friend whose only business on earth 
was sympathy and help, and the first article in 
whose creed was the sacredness of confidence. 

This may not be the greatest work toward the 
winning of the war, but it is the greatest in the 
preservation of America’s best possession, the 
sacredness and the integrity of home. 

The war is nct over. There will be many a long 
day before the boys come home. The Red Cross 
has a great work to do until the guns are still. 
It needs the weight of every American’s par- 
ticipation. 

It needs at this time the sanction of 100 percent 
membership, that it may deliver its message 
with the voice of the whole nation, that to every 
American soldier offering his life in his country’s 
cause, wherever he may be, it shall stand as the 
ever-present embodiment of his home and his 
people. There is a personal force in this that can 
not be overestimated. 

This is the Christmas time, the home time, 
when all around the world the home bells, clear 
above the noise of the war, will ring the undying 
message of good-will. There are sad homes, and 
not many happy ones, when the whole world 
suffers, but there are millions of homes and 
millions of hearts where the Christmas flame will 
burn brighter for the thought that the path 
between them and the field of battle is clear to 
the Red Cross messenger, and that while their 
man guards liberty’s altar, the Red Cross is 
guarding his. 

This roll-call is a plea for your pledge. Make 
it unanimous. 
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from which it sweeps . 
on to a conclusion start- | 
ling in its intensity. For 
those who begin now, a 
brief statement of events 
will be found cn page 116. 
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“Don’t you think you might feel better about it as 
time goes on?” Alix urged. Cherry was looking at 
her steadily. ‘‘You don’t understand, Sis,’ she said 
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HERRY, in the sick flutter of 

spirits that had become familiar 

to her of late, kept her dentist 

appointment, and at noon looked 
at a flushed and lovely vision of herself in 
the dent:st’s mirror. 

“Doctor has given me red lips,” said 
Cherry, trembling and trying to smile, to 
the nurse in attendance. 

“T guess the good Lord gave you your 
looks,” Miss Maloney said- generously. 
“You’re the youngest-looking, to be mar- 
tied!” she added. ‘‘I said to my sister 
last week, ‘That lady has been married 
nearly five years!’ ‘What!’ she said, ‘that 
little girl of eighteen?’ ” 

“Why—why don’t you come and have 
lunch with me at the Pheasant?” Cherry 
said suddenly, pushifig up the golden hair 
under her hat. 

“Td love it,” Miss Maloney said appre- 


ciatively, “but Doctor has a one-o’clock 
appointment after this one, and I shan’t 
get a bite until nearly three. I’ve got 
crackers here.” 

Cherry went out into the blazing street; 
it was one of the hot noontides of the year. 
At two o’clock a wild wind would spring 
up and send papers and dust flying, but 
just now the heat was dry, and clear, and 
still. 

She was carrying a parasol, and she 
opened it now and walked slowly toward 
Geary Street. She could go and have a 
cup of tea and a salad at the Pheasant— 
she could go to the Pheasant— 

But she made not the slightest effort to 
go there; she had no intention of doing so. 
She could not even frame in her thoughts 
the utter blankness of the feeling that 
swept over her at missing an opportunity to 
see Peter. She turned and went slowly 





up past the pig shop windows that retlected 
the burning Plaza, and so came to the cool, 
great doorway of the St. Francis. Inside 
was tempered light and much noiseless 
coming and going, meeting and parting. 
Chinese boys in plum color and pale blue 
went about with messages; a pleasant 
traffic in magazines, and digarettes, and 
candy, and flowers was incessant, back in 
the dim, wide passageways. . 
Cherry drifted into the big, deep-car- 
peted waiting-room. There were other 
women there, sunk into big leather chairs, 
watching the doors and glancing at the 
clock. The high windows gave directly 
upon Powell Street, where cable-cars were 
grating to and fro, and where motor horns 
honked, but all noises were filtered here 
to a sort of monotone, and the effect of the 
room was of silence. When a man came 
hastily in the door, one woman rose, there 
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was a significant smile, a murmured greet- 
ing, and the two vanished. 

In a luxurious chair Cherry waited. 
Peter certainly would not come in until 
half-past twelve, perhaps not then. Long 
before that time she might decide to go 
away; meanwhile, this was a pleasant and 
a restful place to be. It was cool in here, 
and the murmuring and waiting women 
left in the air the delicate scents of per- 
fumes and of the flowers they wore. 


UDDENLY, with a spring of her heart 
against her ribs, she saw Peter’s dark 
head with its touches of iron-gray. 
Groomed and brushed scrupulously as 
always, with the little limp, yet as always 
dignified and erect, he came to stand before 
her, and she stood up, and their hands met. 
Flushed and a little confused, she followed 
him to an inconspicuous table in a corner 
of the dining-room. Then the dreamlike 
unreality and beauty of their hours to- 
gether began again. Cherry felt adjusted, 
untrammeled, at ease; she felt that all the 
uncomfortable sensations of the past two 
hours were absurd, forgotten. 

“Did you expect me to meet you?” she 
smiled. 

For answer he looked at her thought- 
fully a minute before his own face lighted 
with a bright smile. ‘I don’t think I 
thought of your not being here,”’ he con- 
fessed. “I was simply moving all morning 
toward the instant of meeting. I had a 
mental picture of you always before my 
eyes, and when you stood up there, it was 
just my picture come real!” 

“Tf this is real!” she said musingly. 
“Sometimes my thoughts get so—so 
mixed,”’ she added, “that I feel as if Alix 
and the valley—and Martin especially— 
were all a dream, and this the true thing.” 

“T know how you feel,’”’ Peter answered. 
He watched her almost with anxiety for a 
moment, then turned his attention to the 
bill of fare. But Cherry was not hungry, 
and she paid smali attention to the order 
or to the food when it came. 

Presently they were talking again, in 
that hunger for self-analysis that is a part 
of new love. They thrilled at every word, 
Cherry raising her eyes, shining with 
eagerness, to his, or Peter watching the 
little, down-dropped face in an agony of 
adoration. An hour passed, two hours. 
After a while they were walking, still with 
that strange sense of oneness and of soli- 
tude, and still as easily as if they had been 
floating, to the ferry. 

Alix met them with vivid accounts of 
the day. She had been pondering the 
brief talk with Anne and was anxious to 
have Peter’s view of it. Peter was of the 
opinion that Anne’s conduct indicated 
very clearly that she and Justin realized 
that their case was lost, and he anticipated 
with relish the possibility of their attempt- 
ing to reestablish the validity of the will 
they had had cast aside. 

“Then you're fixed for life, Cherry!” 
was Alix’s first remark. ‘Oh, say!” she 
added in a burst. ‘“Let’s go down to the 
old house tomorrow, will you? Let’s see 
what it needs, and how much would have 
to be done to make it fit to live in.” 

Cherry flushed, staring steadily at her 
sister, and Peter too was confused, but 
Alix saw nothing. The next day she car- 
ried her point and took them with her 
down to the old house. It had stood empty 
since her marriage, for winter storms had 
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gone hard with it, and the small rent it 
would have brought them through the 
summer months was not enough to war- 
rant the expense of putting it in order. It 
looked neglected and shabby; it was 
almost buried in the dry overgrowth of the 
untended garden. There was a drift of 
colorless leaves on the porch, the steps 
were buried in the dropped needles of the 
redwoods, the paths were quite lost to 
sight under a fine wash of winter mud, and 
the roses and lilacs had grown woody and 
wild. 

Alix was suddenly silent, and Cherry 
was pale and fighting tears as they crossed 
the porch and fitted the key in the door. 
Inside the house the air was close and 
stale, odorous of dry pine walls and of un- 
aired rooms. — Peter flung up a window; 
the girls walked aimlessly about through 
the familiar yet shockingly strange chairs 
and tables that were all coated thickly 
with dust. Somehow this dust gave 
Cherry a desolate sensation. It covered 
everything alike, the spectacle case and the 
newspaper that still lay on her father’s 
desk, the cups and glasses that remained 
face downward at the sink from some last 
meal. Her hands and Alix’s were speedily 
coated with it, too. They felt sad and un- 
natural here in the house where they had 
spent so many years. 

“Tt needs everything,’’ Alix said after a 
first quick tour of inspection, eying a 
great weather streak on the raw plaster of 
the dining-room wall. “Tt needs air, 
cleaning, straightening, flowers—gosh, how 
it does need people!” 

“T—I can’t bear it!’’ Cherry said softly 
in a sick undertone. 


A= who was rapidly recovering her 
equilibrium, sprang upstairs without 
hearing her, but Cherry did not follow. 
She went to the open front doorway and 
stood there, leaning against the sill and gaz- 
ing sadly out at the shabby, tangled garden 
that had sheltered all the safety, and joy, 
and innocence of her little-girl days. 

“Peter,” she said, as he came to stand 
beside her, “I’m so unhappy!” 

“T’m sorry,” he said simply. 

“T can’t—I can’t ever be here,’ Cherry 
half whispered. ‘At least I can’t until 
some day—years from now—years from 
now—when you and I have forgotten—” 

“T never shall forget,” he said. And 
after a while he added, ‘Shall you?” 

“No,” she whispered, her eyes brim- 
ming until the dry and dusty green of the 
garden swam before her. 

“Cherry, will you end it?” he asked her 
huskily. 

She gave him a startled Icok. 
it?”’ she faltered. 

“Will you—do you think you are brave 
enough to give up everything else for me?” 
he asked. 

“Peter!” said Cherry, 
breath. 

“Will you go away with me?” Peter 
went on feverishly. “That’s the only 
way, now. That’s the only way—now. 
Will you go away?” 

“Go away?” Cherry’s face was ashen 
as she moved her tragic and beautiful eyes 
to his. “‘Go away where?” 

“Anywhere!” Peter answered con- 
fusedly. ‘Anywhere!’ He did not meet 
her look; his own went furtively about the 
garden. Immediately he seemed to regain 
self-control. “I’m talking like a fool,” he 
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said quickly. “I don’t know what I’m 
saying hali the time. I’m sorry—I’m 
sorry, Cherry. Don’t mind me. Say 
that you'll forgive me for what I said!” 

He had taken her hands, and they were 
looking distressedly and soberly at each 
other, when an unexpected noise made 
them step quickly apart. Cherry’s heart 
beat madly with terror, and Peter flushed 
deeply. 


7% was Martin Lloyd’s aunt, their old 
neighbor, who came around the corner 
of the house and ‘approached them smil- 
ingly. How much had she seen? Cherry 
asked herself in a panic. What were they 
doing? What were they saying as she 
appeared? How much had their attitude , 
betrayed them? 

Mrs. North was the same loud-laughing, 
cheerful woman as of old. She had moved 
to Portland to be near Martin’s mother, 
some years before, and was delighted with 
the chance that had brought her back to 
the valley on the very day that brought 
the Strickland girls back to the old house. 

She kissed Cherry and was full of queries 
for Martin. “El Paso? Belle told me 
something about his going there,” she 
said. “Isn’t he the wandering Ay-rab? 
And aren’t you the good-natured little 
wife to follow him about everywhere? 
How long have you been here, Cherry?” 

“T’ve been with Alix and Peter for—for 
several weeks,” Cherry said uneasily. Her 
eyes met Peter’s, and he conveyed reassur- 
ance to her with a look. 

‘When are you going back, dear?” Mrs. 
North asked, with so shrewd a glance from 
Cherry’s exquisite, rosy face to Peter's 
that he felt a fresh pang of suspicion. She 
had seen something! 

“Why, I’ve been rather—rather ke 
here—by the—the lawsuit, haven’t t 
Peter?”’ Cherry explained. ‘But I expect 
to go as soon as it’s all settled. Here's 
Alix! ’she said gladly, as Alix came down- 
stairs with an old kedak album in her 
hands. 

“Look, Cherry! Id forgotten this,” 
Alix said in deep amusement, holding out 
the book. But she immediately put # 
aside to greet the old friend. 

“T know you three are having real good 
times,” Mrs. North said with a curious 
look from one face to another. 

“You know, what.J hope,” Alix told — 
her, “is that Cherry and Martin will 
always keep the old place open, now. 
They could get a Chinese boy for very 
little to keep it in order, and then, you ~ 
see, with all Martin’s moving about, she’d- 
always have headquarters here. And FT 
don’t believe Cherry’ll ever love another 
place as she does the valley, will you, Sis?” 
Alix ended eagerly. 

Cherry met the arm her sister linked 
about her half-way, and gave her @ 
troubled smile. And yet a few momef 
later, when some quest took Peter si 
denly from the group, she watched the 
shabby corduroy suit, the laced hi 
boots, and the black head touched with 
gray disappear in the direction of the 
kitchen, with a tearing pain at her heart, 
and the words the two other women were 
saying hummed without meaning in her 
ears. 

“When you three girls got started, you 
all went off together,” Mrs. North com 
mented. ‘I used to say I thought you 
girls never would marry; you never 
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They were silent for a while. Below them the white moonlight deepened and brightened and 
swam like an enchantment. ‘“‘If you will face it,’’ Peter said presently, kneeling in the wet 
grass, “I will give every instant of my lifeto you.” ‘‘I know you will,” said Cherry dreamily 
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seemed to take much interest in the men.” 


“T never thought we’d marry,” Alix 
agreed pleasantly. ‘‘ Did you, Cerise?” 

“*T don’t think I ever thought about it— 
much,” Cherry said, rousing herself from 
a musing mood. 

“ According to age,” Alix pursued, in 
one of her absurdly argumentative mo- 
ments, ‘‘Anne should have married Peter; 
Cherry, Justin; and I, Martin. But the 
truth is, we didn’t seem to give the matter 
sufficient thought.” 

“Girls never do; it isn’t expected,” Mrs. 
North said, with her indulgent laugh, as 
they followed Peter into the empty kitchen, 
which smelled of dry woods and drains. 
Dust was thick on Hong’s range, and one 
of his old white aprons was flung limply 
across a chair. Cherry’s eyes were 
thoughtful, filled with a look of pain. It 
was true: girls didn’t think anything about 
it; it wasn’t expected of them. And yet 
in these very rooms her father had urged 
her to consider. Consideration simply 
wasn’t in that feather-brained little head 
of hers, in those days. Words seemed to 


have no meaning, or were transmuted into 
different meanings by Martin Lloyd’s 
voice. 


Her father had asked her to wait, 
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wait until she was nineteen. Nineteen had 
seemed old, then. She had felt that at 
nineteen she would merely have delayed 
the great joy of life for nothing; at nine- 
teen she would be only so much older, so 
much more desperately bent upon this 
marriage. 

And Peter was there then, was coming 
and going, advising and teasing her—so 
near, so accessible,- loving her even then, 
had she but known it! That engagement 
might as easily—and how much more 
wisely!—have been with Peter. The 
presents, the gowns, the wedding would 
have been the same, to her childish ego- 
tism; the rest, how different! The rest 
would have been light instead of darkness, 
joy instead of pain, dignity and develop- 
ment and increasing content instead of all 
the months of restless criticism, and doubt, 
and disillusionment. The very scene 
here, with Mrs. North and Alix, might 
easily have been with Cherry as the wife 
of Peter Joyce, Cherry as her sister’s host- 
ess in the mountain cabin. 

At the thought her heart suffocated her. 
She stood dazedly looking out of the old 
kitchen window, and her senses swam in a 
sudden whirling spasm of blinding pain. 





And Alix? Well, Alix might have been 
Mrs. Lloyd. Martin had told her more 
than once that he had had ‘‘a crush on 


Alix right off the bat!” And Alix had 
liked him, too—any girl would like any 
man under the same circumstances of age 
and environment. Alix would have made 
Martin a better wife; she would have 
loved the mining towns, the muddy rail- 
road stations, and the odd women. She 
would have had her dogs—perhaps a child 
or two now, for if nature is freakish in any 
particular, she is freakish where parent- 
hood is concerned. Anyway, ran Cherry’s 
idle thoughts, she would have had the old 
home now, and that, to Alix, would have 
meant a very trivaph of joy. She would 
have come to stay with Peter and Cherry 
while it was put in order; she would have 
reveled in cows, and ducks, and dogs 
here— 

“Cherry, child, come lend us a hand,” 
Peter said. They were trying to push 
aside the ice-box that blocked the unlocked 
kitchen door. Cherry went to them at 
once. The little word, “child,” danced 
in her heart all day and warmed it 
when she was lying wakeful and restless 
deep into the fragrant summer night. 
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Cherry was absorbed in her 


own whirling thought when a 
hand was laid on her arm and 
she looked up. It was Martin 








“You and I must 
go away,’ said Peter, 
“T can’t stand it. I 
love you. I love you 
so dearly, Cherry, I 
can’t think of any- 
thing else, any more. 
It’s like a fever— 
it’s like a sickness, 
I’m _ never happy, 
any more, unless my 
arms are about you. 
Will you let me 
take you somewhere, 
where we can be 
happy together?” 
Cherry turned her 
confident, child- 
ish face toward him. 
Her lashes glittered, 
but she smiled. “TI 
love you, Peter!” she 
said. And the words, 
sounding softly 
through the silence 
of the garden, died 
away on the warm 


harvest moon. 
Through 
branches of the oak- 
tree under which 
they were sitting 
blots of silver were 
falling, between 
which the shadows 
were inky black. 
The grass was @ 
sheen of pearly light; 
the little cabin was 
like an enchanted 
dwelling, wreathed 
with flowers and 
steeped in moon- 
shine. Toward the 
ocean, over the 
moon-flooded ridge, 
(Cont'd on page 110) 





night air like music.” 
It was night, the” 
third night of the” 


the 
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**Dey tells me dat de Germans started dis heah Chris’mus gift business. Ef de war kills 


de fool Chris’mus gift, hit’ll do mighty near as much good es ef hit killed de Kaiser” 


MIRAN DY on A Rational Christmas 


_ ELLUM, Sis Mirandy,” says 
Sis Ca’line to me, “whut is 
you gwine to dodis Chris’mus, 
seein’ hit is a war Chris’mus?”’ 

“War or no war,” I spons, “I reckon 
I'm gwine to do jes lak I does ev’y odder 
Chris‘mus. I’s gwine to go roun’ expostu- 
latin’ bout how I ain’t gwine to give no 
Chris’mus gifts dis yeah, an’ den ’bout fo’ 
days befo’ Chris’mus I’s gwine to git cold 
feet for fear dat somebody will spicion dat I 
isone of dese heah nickel-nursers dat holds 
out on deir friends becaze dey’s too 
stingy to come across wid a little remem- 
brance even oncet a yeah, an’ den I'll 
beat hit down to de sto’ an’ fight wid a 
lot of odder women over a lot of whut- 
you-may-call-’ems dat I’ll give promis- 
tuous to whut’s-deir-names. Dat’s de 
Way dat most of us acts at Chris’mus 
time, Sis Ca’line, an’ I lay dat hit’ll take 
mo’ dan a war to break de custom.”’ 

“Dat’s de Gord’s truth,” says Sis 
Ca'line, “but dis yeah we’s gwine to have 
asorter giftless-gift Chris’mus-gift Chris’- 
mus, for I done read in de paper dat de 
Sciety of National Offense is done pro- 
mulgated dat de onliest kind of Chris’mus 
presents dat folks can give is useful pres- 
ents, an’ when a Chris’mus present is 
weful, hit ain’t a Chris’mus gift no 

ger. Hit ain’t got none of de signs, 

a tokens, an’ earmarks of a real Chris’- 

mus gift on hit.” 

_Dat’s so,” Ispons. ‘A real Chris’mus 
gift is something dat you don’t want, an’ 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


don’t know whut hit’s for, an’ ain’t got 
no use for, dat is wisht on you by somebody 
dat you had always thought was yo’ 
friend ontel dat package arrived all done 
up in fancy paper an’ tied wid red ribbon 
wid a sprig of holly-stuck onder de bow. 
An’ de only way”you can git even wid de 
pusson datas done done you dat low- 
down, orfiery trick is to do ’em de same 
way; an’ hit kinder pours oil on de troubled 
waters of yo’ sperrit to know dat when 
dey gits yo’ Chris’mus gifts dey’ll be 
des as mad an’ disapp’inted as you is.” 

“Amen,” sclaims Sis Ca’line, ‘I suttenly 
has been dere! Dey call hit ‘Merry 
Chris’mus,’ but I tells you, Sis Mirandy, 
dat I bets dat on Chris’mus mawnin’ 
when folks opens deir Chris’mus gifts dere 
is mo’ gloom to de square inch dan dere is 
all de balance of de yeah. Furdermo’ hit’s 
a mighty lucky thing for us dat de good 
Lawd don’t take snap judgment on us 
*bout lyin’ Jak he did on Ananias an’ 
Sapphiry, when we goes to thank our 
friends for our Chris’mus gifts, becaze ef 
He did, dere would be mighty few of us 
left. 

“An’ hit ain’t becaze we’s greedy an’ 
wants folks to spend a lot of money on 
us at Christ’mus, nuther. Hit’s becaze 
hit jes natcherally riles you for anybody 
to give you something you don’t want an’ 
don’t like, when dere’s “bout a million 





things dat you is a honin’ an’ a pinin’ for 
an’ dat would make you happy an’ 
comfortable, dat dey might jes as well 
have give you.”’ 

““Dat’s de word,” I cries out. ‘Many 
is de time of a Chris’mus mawnin’ dat 
I’s done set an’ looked at de pile of junk 
dat my friends is done afflicted me wid, 
an’ wisht I could have traded hit all off 
for a pair of stockings, or a new tea- 
kittle, or something dat dere was some 
sense an’ use to. 

“T’s a grateful woman, Sis Ca’line, but 
you better believe me dat I has to wuk my 
appreciator overtime when I returns 
thanks for a near-hand-painted, celluloid 
whisk-broom holder, or a tomato can 
dat somebody has done turned into a 
parlor vase by puttin’ *bout fo’ dollars 
wuth of plush an’ ribbon on hit, an’ dat 
ain’t good for nuthin’ on Gord’s earth 
but a dust-catcher. 

“Maybe hit’s all right for millionaires 
to hand each odder out foolishness at 
Chris’mus time dat ain’t good to eat, nor 
to wear, nor to look at, an’ dat don’t 
serve no purpose but to remind ’em of how 
little sense deir friends has got, but de 
misfit Chris’mus gift suttenly is enough to 
bring tears to de eyes of us po’ folks, whut 
needs so much an’ is got so little, an’ 
dat can’t afford to waste no money. 

“Dat’s why hit makes me sore when 
Sis Luellen, whut knows dat I’s kinder 
sho’t on table-cloths, sends me a imitation 
Japanese vase dat (Continued on page 104) 
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THE WEB 


i Be 


RENSSLER looked up as Vernon 
and -Murdock entered. Padded 
with flesh though they were, the 
Grenssler fingers were as deft as 

those of a prestidigitator; had it not been 
that Vernon’s nerves were alert almost to 
the point of giving pain, he would not have 
noticed the manipulation of the automatic. 
So big were Grenssler’s hands that he 
could almost palm the weapon. And his 
voice, when he spoke, was so suave that for 
a moment Vernon was inclined to doubt 
the evidence of his eyes. 

“So? You are here, my friends? Sit 
down, both of you. In these days, when 
one knows not whom to trust, it is good to 
meet two faithful allies.” 

He beamed as he spoke. If ever a 
human countenance radiated benevolent 
good-will, that countenance was Grens- 
sler’s. And yet, even without the glint of 
metal as it had flashed from his hand, Ver- 
non could not have been deceived long. 
Grenssler was too suave. 

Vernon sat down, his right elbow pressed 
against his right-hand jacket pocket; the 
hard, flat weapon that he felt helped to 
quiet his nerves. ‘‘You seem pleased,” 
he said. ‘‘ You have good news?” 

Grenssler nodded. ‘‘The best,” he said. 

Vernon’s body stiffened. From the 
corner of his eye he could see Murdock. 
The bearded man was all excitement; to 
him the smile and voice of Grenssler were 
not assumed, were real. But to Vernon 
the very atmosphere seemed charged with 
an electric menace. He thought of Grens- 
sler as a huge, fat, gorged spider, staring at 
the fly who had ventured into his web. 
Again his elbow pressed against his jacket 


pocket. He moved slightly, to be more 
ready. Murdock drifted out of his range 
of vision. The big, bearded man spoke. 


“‘Don’t keep us waiting,” he said. “‘God 
knows enough things have gone astray for 
us to need a little cheering up!” 

“That is so,” agreed Grenssler. “And 
yet, when one analyzes, one sees that but 
one brain, one treacherous brain, is re- 
sponsible for our misfortunes—the men of 
the munitions depot, the disappearance of 
the Hurdayne girl, the capture of Cal- 
lender.” 

“And that traitor? You know his 
name?” Vernon, though he dared not turn 
his eyes from Grenssler, could feel the rage 
of Murdock, repressed though the man’s 
voice was. 

“His name? I know more than that. 
I know where he is. In fact,” and Grens- 
sler’s voice suddenly lost its suavity, be- 
came harsh and threatening, ‘‘he 7s here.” 

With his last phrase Vernon’s hand 
crept toward his pocket. But for a mo- 
ment Grenssler’s eyes had looked beyond 
Vernon, and Murdock had responded in- 
stantly to the signal that they gave. As 


Vernon’s hand closed upon his pistol, he 
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By Arthur Somers Roche 


Author of “Loot,” “The Gray Hair,” etc. 
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Leone Bracker 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 

has found the real reason why 
Teuton strategy fails alike in diplo- 
matic circles and on the field of 
battle—— vanity, insane, colossal 
vanity. The German has duped 
himself by a naive and child-like 
faith in his own infallibility. He 
expects to impose that vast decep- 
tion on a world with senses as keen 
as his own, a world that knows that, 
wherever God is, He is not with 
those who first broke His peace with 
a sword. Before the war we smiled 
at the German prying. Since the 
war we are playing at their own 
game, and they know best how we 
have won it. For those who are 
just beginning to unravel the tan- 
gled threads of “The Web of the 
Spider”’ we print a brief synopsis of 
the earlier instalments on page 91. 


was hurled from his chair by the heavy 
bulk of Murdock. Ready though he had 
been, Vernon’s readiness had been for 
Grenssler; he had not dreamed that Mur- 
dock could be so quick of wit and action. 

Pale, breathing heavily, he faced Grens- 
sler. It was useless to struggle. Mur- 
dock’s surprise attack had torn his weapon 
from him. And in Grenssler’s hand lay 
the pistol that he had palmed a moment 
before. 

“‘Let go of him,” said Grenssler harshly. 
“He will not dare to run.’”’ He stared at 
Vernon with a malevolence that seemed to 
make him more’than ever like the fat 
spider. Murdock gingerly loosed his 
grasp of his captive. 

“Sit down,” ordered Grenssler. 
obeyed. 

Grenssler leaned back in his chair. ‘It 
is unnecessary to remind you, Vernon,”’ he 
said, “that you have reached what you 
Yankees call ‘the end of your rope.’ But 
there is still a chance for you, if you will 
tell the truth, and the whole truth—” 

“The truth! From him?” Murdock’s 
voice was a snarl. 

Vernon reached for a cigarette-case. At 
the movement Grenssler’s pistol was 
raised. Vernon laughed. The sound was 
exquisitely, goadingly insulting. ‘You 
have the jumps, eh, Grenssler?” he said. 

‘““Never mind us and our nerves,” ad- 
vised Grenssler. ‘You would better be 
thinking of yourself.” 

Vernon’s hand, that had paused. at his 
waistcoat pocket, moved again. ‘‘Still, I 
can’t kill you with a cigarette,” he said. 
He produced his case and lighted a ciga- 
rette. 

“Have one?” he asked Grenssler. 
“They’re very soothing to the jumps. 


Vernon 
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No?” His voice became suddenly say. 
agely contemptuous. ‘Suppose you tell 
me what it’s all about?” 

For a moment Grenssler’s eyes rested on 
Murdock. ‘I thought our friend Vernon 
was a coward. You are more easily gulled 
than I believed, Murdock.”’ 

Murdock’s reply was an indistinguish- 
able grunt. 

“Still, you need not concern yourself, 
Murdock. Even I was deceived. True, 
we have lost much, but to have discovered 
treachery before we have lost all—that is 
to have gained much.” “He stroked the 
pistol in his hand. ‘These walls are 
sound-proof, Vernon,” he said. “If you 
have any insane idea that we shall hesi- 
tate—” He shrugged his shoulders. “ You 
will talk?” 

Vernon puffed at his cigarette. “ Talk? 
If you will tell me what absurd idea has 
entered your head, of course I will talk.” 

“Yet you were not surprised—not too 
much surprised—at my suspicion,” said 
Grenssler. “You were ready, though 
not ready enough, with your pistol.” 

Vernon laughed. ‘‘One breathes an 
atmosphere of suspicion around you, 
Grenssler. There has been treachery, yes! 
One knows not whom to suspect; one sus- 
pects everybody—even you, Grenssler,” 
he finished defiantly. 

Grenssler smiled admiringly. ‘It is 
too bad that you have not been honest 
with us, Vernon. There was much in 
store for a man like you, had he remained 
faithful. But you—” his voice was 
menacing again—‘‘you credit us with 
little brains, to think you could deceive us 
long. Vernon, I want the whole truth 
from you.” He waited a moment. “There 
was something strange, something ex- 
tremely strange about Callender’s tele- 
phone call. Murdock and I, though we 
risked much in so doing, went to the place 

where Callender had been lodging. We 
learned that some one had taken him 
away. Neither Murdock nor I suspected 
who that‘man was. But today I begin to 
understand. You have not seemed to 
me at any time the sort of man that Mur 
dock believed you to be. It is hard to 
comprehend your willingly giving up the 
girl whom you had loved. ‘A tall man, 
well dressed, blond,’ the woman who 
keeps the lodging-house said the man was. 
To most men that would mean noc 
but to Heinrich Grenssler, as he weighs 
evidence, it begins to mean much. 

‘Of those associated with us who knew 
of the danger that the Hurdayne gitl 
constituted to our plans, who would be 
the one most likely to wish to save 
from us? I thought more and more of 
your character as I had observed tt, 
Vernon. And then I remembered agaii 
the woman’s description of the man who 
took Callender away from her house. 











Grenssler stared at Vernon. ‘There is only one penalty for treachery, Vernon,” he said, “and that 
is death. But it is possible that you may buy your life. Once again I ask you to tell me everything” 
















“And you, Vernon, are the only one of 


our associates whom that description 
fits.” 

“And it’s on that evidence, a mere de- 
scription, that you condemn me?” cried 
Vernon. 

Grenssler smiled. ‘In a moment, Ver- 
non, there will seem to you to be oppor- 
tunity to escape from here. You will 
think that by crying out you will cause the 
police to be sent here. But that will not 
be so, my friend. Description? Not so. 
Identification, Vernon! And if you should 
cry out to the person who identifies you the 
nature of our business, that person, too, 
would die.” He shrugged his big shoul- 
ders. “The choice will be yours, Vernon.” 

He rose and waddled clumsily to a door. 
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like a store window, if he 
happens to feel like 
stealin’. ‘ An’ he stole all 
them good clothes from 
you?” she asked Grenssler, 

Grenssler nodded. He 
took a bill from his pocket 
and handed it to the 
woman. She accepted it 
gratefully. 

“Do I get subpena 
money, too?” she -aske} 
greedily. 

“You do,” Murdock 
told her, “at the proper 
time.” 

“Well, that time can't 
come any too soon fer 
me,” she said. ‘‘ Him bein’ 
a thief is bad enough, but 
robbin’ me of a nice, quiet 
lodger like Mr. Callender, 
what paid his rent in ad- 
vance and didn’t beef 
about the price of the 
room— Did he hurt Mr. 
Callender?” she asked. 

“Mr. Callender is all 
right,” said Grenssler. “As 
soon as he is entirely te- 
covered, he will appear 
against this man.” 

The woman eyed Ver- 
non. “I hope ye get 
twenty years,” she said, 
Then Murdock led her to 
the door. 

“Well,” said Grenssler, 
as Murdock closed the 
door upon the woman, 
“you will tell us every- 
thing—yes?”’ 

Vernon’s expression was 
perfect bewilderment. “If 
I only knew,” he said, 
“what it all meant!” . 

Grenssler shook his head 
slowly. ‘‘One respects a 
good loser, Vernon. You 
must know that you have 
lost. What does it profit 
to delay the settlement?” 

Vernon’s eye roamed 
about the room; it rested 
on a clock on Grenssler’s 
desk. Fifty minutes had 
elapsed since he left 


Carney was not overly in- 
telligent. He interposed 
no objections to the de- 
parture of Faith and the 
only too willing Madame 
Morzin with Rathbun 


Faith. In ten minutes 
more she would telephone 
the Secretary. Twenty 
minutes after that— He 
could fight for time; that 


He opened it. The woman who con- 
ducted the Thompson Street lodging- 
house entered the room. She hesitated 
not a moment. She pointed at Vernon. 

“That’s the gent’man,” she declared 
shrilly. 

“No chance for a mistake?” 
Grenssler. 

‘There ain’t a chance in God’s world,” 
she insisted. ‘Him bein’ so swell, he 
ain’t the kind I’d ever forget quickly. 
Goodness knows it’s a queer world! You 
look like a nice young man,” she said to 
Vernon. ‘Whoever’d take you fer a 
crook? At that,” and her eyes rested on 
Murdock, “no one’d ever spot you fer a 
bull. But I see, now, clothes don’t mean 
nothin’. Any tramp can rig himself up 


asked 


was his only hope. 

“T can only tell you that 
the woman lies or is mistaken. I can 
prove where I was every minute of the 
day before yesterday.” 

Grenssler sneered. “Prove it, wi 
doubtedly, by our enemies. By those with 
whom you have been in constant touch 
since you let yourself be trapped by Mur- 
dock!” He turned savagely to the bearded 
man. “You're a fool, Murdock,” he cried, 
“but your errors do not matter, since I, 
Heinrich Grenssler, will rectify them.” 

He stared at Vernon. “There is only 
one penalty for treachery, Vernon,” he 
said, “and that is death. But it is possr 
ble that you may buy your life. Once 
again I ask you to tell me everything. If 
there is value in what you say, we 
consider the matter of your death. Where 
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is the Hurdayne girl? Though I do not 
suppose that matters much. Undoubtedly 
you took her to the Secretary, for why does 
he linger on in New York? His conference 
here is ended. Nothing but a matter of 
the most vital importance would keep him 
here. Nothing except a knowledge—the 
part knowledge that you could have giver 
him—of the things we plan to do. 

“Our plan to obtain the munitions, that 
has failed. We can not recover the men 
whom we have jost. But Callender! He 
has been inost useful, has Callender. Un- 
less you have surrendered him to the 
Government— Where is Callender?’ he 
demanded. 

‘‘T tell you that you’ve gone insane!” 
cried Vernon. “If I’d known there 


’ was to be all this suspicion, that you’d 


condemn a man on the word of an 
ignorant woman—”’ He glanced at the 
clock. In five minutes more Faith 
would telephone. If he could hold them 
twenty-five minutes longer! And then 
his last hope went glimmering, for with- 
out the formality of a knock the missing 
Callender burst into the room. 

Into Grenssler’s eyes came amaze- 
ment. Murdock’s big body shook with 
excitement. It was the bearded man 
who spoke first. 

“Now, Vernon,” he cried, “deny it 
again—with Callender here to prove the 
woman’s story!”’ ; 

Vernon’s face became impassive. It 
was the end, but he would not gratify 
his captors by the slightest change of 
expression. As a drowning man is sup- 
posed to review, as the last moment of 
consciousness arrives, his whole life, so 
Vernon, with but a momient to live, re- 
viewed his life. But there was only one 
thing in life that had been vital—Faith 
Hurdayne! In a few minutes she would 
telephone. He could visualize her now, 
watching the minute-hand of the clock; 
he could see hope slowly fading from 
the brave eyes of her. Sudden fury 
possessed him, but he conquered it. 
Before he could strike one blow, the 
pistols of Murdock and Grenssler would 
speak. To dignify the triumph of these 
men by his own despair was something 
he refused to do. Death comes to 
every one. What does it matter, after 
all, that it comes early? And to fight, 
hopeless of inflicting even injury, was 
to die like a mad dog. He would accept 
death calmly. And then, as though 
from far away yet spurring him into 
alertness, he heard the voice of Cal- 
lender. 

“What story do you want me to 
prove?” demanded the crook. ‘‘ Why are 
you holding your guns on Vernon?” 

Vernon stared at the man. He glanced 
at the amazed faces of his two captors. 
Murdock’s bearded jaw had dropped; 
Grenssler was resting his hands on the 
desk, leaning forward, his great chest 
heaving up and down. 

“Prove!” ejaculated the tailor. “Why, 
the woman who just left here—Mrs. 
Cleary, she calls herself—the woman 
who runs your lodging-house—she not 
only described Vernon as the man who 
had stopped you from telephoning us— 
she identified him!’ 

Callender sat down. He mopped his 
forehead. ‘Well, I didn’t get here any 
too soon, did I? Vernon? He’s not the 
guy that attacked me.” 


Arthur Somers Roche 


Grenssler gasped. “But what other— 
who else?”’ 

Vernon leaned back in his chair. What- 
ever Callender’s game was, it meant at the 
least reprieve for Vernon. He tried to hide 
his own amazement. 

“Who else?” echoed Callender. “ Ver- 
non ain’t the only guy that’s been in on 
our deal. I don’t blame the woman for 
getting Vernon mixed up with this other 


guy. They look alike. Not enough alike | 


to fool anybody that knows ’em both. 
But a woman who only. got a glance at 
either of ’em— How far do you people 


trust Rathbun?” 
Grenssler breathed the 


“Rathbun!” 
name softly. “And you are sure?” 
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Callender looked angry. “*D’you think 
I’m crazy? D’you suppose you’d be sure 
of a man that come up from behind and 
grabbed you by the throat, jolted you on 
the jaw before you could get up your hands, 
put you in a machine, and tried to get you 
shanghaied? Sure? If I ever get him at 
the end of a gun you'll know whether I’m 
sure or not.” He looked savagely from 
Grenssler to Murdock. 

“But why?” demanded Murdock. 

“Ask me something easy!’ snarled 
Callender. ‘How do J know what his 
game is? I know that he’s been in with 
you people long enough to get a line on 
what you’re tryin’ to do. _ And maybe he 
sees his way to (Continued on page 80} 


Faith Hurdayne, dry-eyed, 
motionless, was watching the 
clock. Fifty minutes had 
elapsed of. the hour when 
she must act quickly if 
Vernon was to be avenged 
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INT TE NO RN EL IES NILE TENE IES A NONI to ette RE U ectepc emt 


N the good old Common of Bos- 
ton, where once assembled the 
forces that captured Louisburg 
and the troops that conquered 
Quebec, there has sprung up a group of 
little green and white houses. Nothing 
could appear more peaceful than they, 
with their vine trellises, and shady 
“stoops,” and fresh garden patches. 
Yet the workers in these Conservation 
Houses have fired their shots for liberty 
quite as lustily as any soldiers, and none 
among them have been fighting more 
gallantly for democracy than those who, 
in the “ Children’s House,”’ have arranged 
and conducted the exhibit of children’s 
playthings. - Think of the tremendous 
significance of that! In one of our na- 
tion’s greatest cities, those in authority 
over the war-time conservation exhibits 
deemed it essential to make an impor- 
tant showing of ‘‘mere toys.” They 
said, in gist, ‘“‘Playing children are 
healthy children, and therefore surviving 
children.” 

Miss Caroline Aborn, Director of Kin- 
dergartens for Boston and President of 
the International Kindergarten Union, 
asked me, the other day, whether I had 
ever thought of the pathetic irony of the 
fact that the German children, who 
formerly made with their own baby 
hands a large portion of the toys of the 
world, have created the heaviest record 
of child suicide in that same world which 
played with the toys they made! And 
why? Because they found so little time 
to play themselves! The German pater 
familias used to outline Noah’s animals 
on a strip of board, cut them apart with 
a cleaver, and turn over the whole family 
of camels, elephants, hippos, and hyenas 
to tired tittle hands to whittle out for 
happier hands to pluck from a Christmas 
tree. 

The German child, an efficient mech- 
anism, grew to be a good mechanical sol- 
dier. But the American, being a human, 
is a better soldier. And, says Miss 
Aborn, the boy is a better fighter, the 
girl a better mother, because they were 
better players. Not only is the physique 
developed, but the very soul of play 
becomes the soul of ardent, loving work 
in after years. So it comes to this. Our 
children must play. and they must have 
the toys to play with. Now arise the 
questions: Where are we to get the toys? 
and, What are they to be? 

The first is answered by the two words, 


The SIGNIFICANCE 
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In America. When, in 1918, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington issued 
a bulletin on “‘German Trade and the 
War,” this statement was placed under 
the heading “Toys.” ‘‘The toy indus- 
try . . . of Germany supplied the needs 
of a large part of the world market in 
times of peace. The exports in 1913 
were valued at $24,594,000. The United 
States was Germany’s best customer, 
taking nearly one-third of the total ex- 
ports.” From which it may be seen that 
America had to roll up its sleeves to 
make ready for a Santa Claus who was 
moving to America. 

At first it was not an easy matter. 
Although we had always produced many 
toys, we depended on the imports for 
certain kinds—dolls, for instance—to a 
great extent, and eyes that would open 
and shut wer., an unknown magic to our 
manufacturers. For six months they 
struggled, when presto! Melinda’s cur- 
tained lashes suddenly fell as gracefully 
as those of the Sleeping Beauty, and rose, 
revealing orbs of celestial blue. So with 
one trick of the trade after another; each 
in turn is being mastered, and we are 
producing here at home toys both abun- 
dant and good. It is up to every patriot 
among us to see that ‘‘ Made in America” 
stamped upon a plaything stands for the 
best. . 

And your demand for the best will 
insure that. The manufacturers are at 
work for high standards, putting forth 
better, rather than cheaper toys. Meet 
that effort. Remember that the play- 
thing is of vital importance in the life of 
the child; it is the medium through 
which he interprets the world as he 
visions it. 

Miss Sophie Butler, that distinguished 
kindergartner who has been in charge of 
the Boston exhibit mentioned, tells 
mothers that if they will bear in mind 
the three periods of the child’s psycho- 
logical development, the toys proper for 
each period will suggest themselves, and 
the question, What are they to be? will 
be answered. First of all, we want to 
entertain the baby up to three years old 
—rather a court-fool’s cap-and-bells per- 
formance, we must humbly admit. He 
is a capricious young monarch, but his 
demands have the merit of simplicity. 
Give him a rubber doll or animal “to 
chew and to admire,” floating bath toys 
such as the portly, white duck and the 
glinting goldfish—abetted by an occa- 
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sional ‘‘Quack-quack!” on your part, 
how entirely they absorb his attention 
while you are rub-a-dub-dubbing that 
plump little body!—a small celluloid ball 
for light bouncing, and a large soft ball 
to creep after. His cup—or mug—of joy 
will quite overflow if he finds a big rub- 
ber ball in a mesh cover crocheted by 
you and hung above the crib, where he 
can indulge in his form of bag-punching, 


with chubby pink soles for fists, and a° 


celluloid rattle with which blissfully to 
destroy his fond grandmother’s nap. 

All of these satisfy the first instincts 
to use his senses and his muscles. He is 
going to taste, smell, listen to, look at, 
and feel everything that comes his way. 
He is going to seize, pull, push, and kick 
his treasures. Because of these facts, 
choose toys that are sanitary—no danger 
of paint or dye coming off on his hands 
or in his rapacious mouth, no materials 
that can not be washed. And they must 
be strong enough to withstand hard 
usage. The patience with which a noble- 
souled rag or rubber doll will bear the 
brunt of his schrecklichkeit for the sake 
of his best physical development is noth- 
ing short of saintly. 

Ever beside the doll, never supplant- 
ing her, should be the stuffed animal 
—Teddy Bear and his relatives. Time 
was when so great was the popularity of 
these pets that psychologists really 
feared for the maternal instinct. Could 
this be an appalling outcropping of race- 
suicidal tendencies? they cried. Thank 
nature and her mastery, that time is 
past! The love for a plush pup is almost 
as wholesome as the love for a live An- 
gora, but it should never usurp that for 
one’s own infant, whether of flesh or 
cloth. Choose a soft animal; the affec- 
tions as yet are very physical, and this 
is known as the “cuddling” age. 

‘ With the run-about days comes the 
demand for bolder toys that make for 
sturdy romping. Your youngster is com- 
paratively sexless as yet; the boy baby, 
like his sister, has clung to his doi, and 
now your girl toddler wants her own 
wooden cart, “same as brother,” and 
wooden animals on wheels, to be dragged 
over the nursery floor in foul weather, 
over the wide, wide world in fair. The 
tocking-horse chair makes its advent for 
both, and some day the little folks will 
be ready for one of the “cars” that have 
come into such wide use of late, with the 
opportunity they offer for strength, skill, 


quickness—in short, analysis of their 
popularity leads me to conclude that 
they provide a sort of training-school 
for that great American quality known 
as “pep.” 

And just here America puffs her chest, 
for in wooden toys of the braver sort 
she can not be excelled. From her broad 
forests come the strong woods needed 
for their excellence. From various east- 
ern cities and from the Middle West 
come small carts, express wagons, veloci- 
pedes, coasters, and the like—either the 
miniatures that a child pulls at the end 
of a cord, or the larger vehicle in which 
he himself rides. Choose those simple in 
design and strong in material and con- 
struction. The characteristic of the 
American toy of this type is its durabil- 
ity; for this reason it sells for a higher 
price than many of the old flimsy, im- 
ported articles, and, like all good wares, 
it is cheaper in the long run. 

But there is even a bigger reason for 
choosing good toys, and that-is their 
influence upon the child. Now that he 
has passed beyond his destructive baby- 
hood, he should learn to value his pos- 
sessions and care for them. He will not 
do it unless they are worth caring for. 
Show him that they are good, that they 
cost money, that they will last as long 
as he permits them to last; you are help- 
ing him establish a lifetime habit, and 
he will take the better care of his baby- 
grand piano and antique mahogany 
in the years to come. Furthermore, 
you are stimulating his own selective 
judgment; he will tend to ‘choose the 
best when his own purchasing days 
arrive. The boy taught to scorn a flimsy, 
tawdry, tin clown now will reject cheap 
roofing for his own house of the future. 

Now we pass into the second period 
of play-life, known as the “dramatic” 
or “imaginative” period, and placed at 
three to six or seven years. Never again 
will the child be so completely swayed 
by the riotous little imagination. In 
aiter years, no matter how that imag- 
ination may soar, it will always be con- 
scious from time to time of the ceiling of 
reality against which it bumps its head. 
But now your daughter is, without let 
or hindrance, haughty queen over a vast 
empire, your old brass curtain rod her 
proud scepter; your son leaps at one 
bound to Field Marshal of France, and it 
takes all the tinsel and gold paper me- 
dallions of (Continued on page 117) 
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W APL the Walrus was a throwback. Forty 

years before, Tao, the Great Dane, had 
been a white man’s dog, and in Wapi’s heart 
a far-off instinct smoldered like a flame. 
When Dolores touched him, and he heard her 
voice, he was her slave. It was well for her 
to have a friend. The one woman on a ship 
ice-bound in the Far North, her husband bed- 
ridden from a fall, the ship’s captain crazed 
by her beauty and ready to do murder to pos- 
sess her, the situation was desperate. She had 
appealed to the trader, Blake, for help, had 
won his promise to start Peter and herself 
on a sledge to the fort—but she knew that 
he had schemed with Captain Rydal to 
kilh Peter and deliver her into his hands. 


ETER gave a cry of pleasure when 
the door opened and Dolores 
entered. He saw Wapi crowding 
in, and laughed. 

“Pals already! I guess I needn’t have 
been afraid for you. What a giant of a dog!” 

The instant she appeared, Dolores 
forced upon herself an appearance of joy- 
ous excitement. She flung off her coat 
and ran to Peter, hugging his head against 
her as she told him swiftly what they were 
going todo. Fort Confidence was only one 
hundred and fifty miles away, and a gar- 
rison of police and a doctor were there. 
Five days on a sledge! That was all. And 
she had persuaded Blake, the trader, to 
help them. They would start now, as 
soon as she got him ready and Blake came. 
She must hurry. And she was wildly and 
gloriously happy, she told him. In a little 
while they would be at least on the outer 
edge of this horrible night, and he would 
be in a doctor’s hands. 

She was holding Peter’s head so that 
he could not see her face, and by the time 
she jumped up and he did see it, there 
was nothing in it to betray the truth or 
the fact that she was acting a lie. First 
she began to dress Peter for the trail. 
Every instant gave her greater courage. 
This helpless, sunken-cheeked man with 
the hair graying over his temples was 
Peter, her Peter, the Peter who had 
watched over her, and sheltered her, and 
fought for her ever since she had known 
him, and now had come her chance to 
fight for him. The thought filled her with 
a wonderful exultation. It flushed her 


cheeks, and put a glory into her eyes, 
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and made her voice 
tremble. How won- 
derful it was to love 
a man as she loved 
Peter! It was impos- 
sible for her to see 
the vivid contrast 
they made—Peter 
with his scrubby 
beard, his sunken 
cheeks, his emacia- 
tion, and she with 
her radiant, golden 
sbeauty. She was 
ablaze with the de- 
sire to fight. And 
how proud of her 
Peter would be when it was all over! 

She finished dressing him and began 
putting things into their big dunnage 
sack. Her lips tightened as she made this 
preparation. Finally she came to a box 
of revolver cartridges and emptied them 
into one of the pockets of her under-jacket. 
Wapi, flattened out near the door, watched 
every movement she made. 

When the’ dunnage sack was filled, she 
returned to Peter. ‘‘Won’t it be a joke 
on Captain Rydal!” she exulted. “You 
see, we aren’t going to let him know any- 
thing about it.”” She appeared not to ob- 
serve Peter’s surprise. ‘‘You know how 
I hate him, Peter dear,’’ she went on. 
“He is a beast. But Mr. Blake has done 
a great deal of trading with him, and he 
doesn’t want Captain Rydal to know the 
part he is taking in getting us away. Not 
that Rydal would miss us, you know! I 
don’t think he cares very much whether 
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A flash of fire blinded him, and with the 
at an arm which hung limp and useless at 


you live or die, Peter, and that’s why I 
hate him. But we must humor Mr. Blake. 
He doesn’t want him to know.” 

“‘Odd,’”’ mused Peter. ‘It’s sort of— 
sneaking away.” ; 

His eyes had in them a searching ques- 
tion which Dolores tried not to see and 
which she was glad he did not put into 
words. If she could only fool him another 
hour—just one more hour! 

It was less than that—half an hour after 
she had finished the dunnage sack—when 
they heard footsteps crunching outside 
and then a knock at the door. Wapi an- 
swered with a snarl, and when Dolores 
opened the door and Blake entered, his 
eyes fell first of all‘on the dog. 

“Attached himself, eh?” he greeted, 
turning his quiet, unemotional smile on 
Peter. ‘First white woman he has ever 
seen, and I guess the case is hopeless. Mrs. 
Keith may have him.” 
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flash Blake staggered back with a cry of pain and stood swaying unsteadily in the starlight, clutching with one hand 


his side. 


He turned to her. ‘‘Are you ready?” 
She nodded and pointed to the dunnage 
sack. Then she put on her fur coat and 
hood and helped Peter sit up on the edge 
of the bed while Blake opened- the door 
again and made a low signal. Instantly 
Uppy and another Eskimo came in. Blake 
led with the sack, and the two Eskimos 
carried Peter. Dolores followed last, with 
the fingersof one little hand gripped about 
the revolver in her pocket. Wapi hugged 
so close to her that she could feel his body 
On the ice was a sledge without dogs 
Peter was bundled on this, and the Es- 
kimos pulled him. Blake was still in the 
lead. Twenty minutes after leaving the 
ship they pulled up beside his cabin. 
There were two teams ready for the 
trail, one of six dogs and another of five, 
each watched over by an Eskimo. The 
visor of Dolores’ hood kept Blake from 
seeing how sharply she took in the situa- 


‘That time I broke your arm,” said Dolores 


the five-dog team. 


tion. Under it her eyes were ablaze. Her 
bare hand gripped her revolver, and if 
Peter could have heard the beating of her 
heart, he would have gasped. But she 
was cool, for all that. Swiftly and accu- 
rately she appraised Blake’s preparations. 
She observed that in the six-dog team, in 
spite of its numericzi superiority, the ani- 
mals were more powerful than those in 
The Eskimos placed 
Peter on the six-dog sledge, and Dolores 
helped to wrap him up warmly in the bear- 
skins. Their dunnage sack was tied on at 
Peter’s feet. 

Not until then did she seem to notice 
the five-dog sledge. She smiled at Blake 
“We must be sure that in our excitement 
we haven’t forgotten something,” she said, 
going over what was on the sledge. ‘“‘ This 
is a tent, and here are plenty of warm 
bearskins—and—and—”’ She looked up 
at Blake, who was watching her silently. 


“If I fire again, I am quite positive that I shall kill you” 


“Tf there is no timber for so long, Mr. 
Blake, shouldn’t we have a big bundle of 
kindling? And surely we should have 
meat for the dogs!”’ 

Blake stared at her and then turned 
sharply on Uppy with a rattle of Eskimo. 
Uppy and one of. his companions made 
their exit instantly and in great haste 

“The fools!” he apologized. ‘‘One has 
to watch them like children, Mrs. Keith. 
Pardon me while I help them.” 

She waited until he followed Uppy into 
the cabin. Then, with the remaining, 
Eskimo staring at her in wonderment, she 
carried an extra bearskin, the small tent, 
and a narwhal grub-sack to Peter’s sledge. 
It was another five minutes before Blake 
and the two Eskimos reappeared with a 
bag of fish and a big bundle of ship-timber 
kindlings. Dolores stood with a mittened 
hand on Peter’s shoulder, and bending 
down, she whispered: 
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“Peter, if you love me, don’t mind 
what I’m going to say now. Don’t move, 
for everything is going to be all right, 
and if you should try to get up or roll off 
the sledge, it would be so much harder 
for me. I haven’t even told you why 
we're going to Fort Confidence. Now 
you'll know!” 

She straightened up to face‘Blake. She 

_ had chosen her position, and Blake was 

standing clear and unshadowed in the 
starlight half a dozen paces from her. She 
had thrust her hood back a little, inspired 
by her feminine instinct to let him see her 
contempt for him. 

“Vou beast!” 

_ The words hissed hot and furious from 
her lips, and in that same instant Blake 
found himself staring straight into the 
unquivering muzzle of her revolver. 

“Vou beast!” she repeated. ‘‘I ought 
to kill you. I ought to shoot you down 
where you stand, for you are a cur and a 
coward. I know what you have planned. 
I followed you when you went to Rydal’s 
cabin a little while ago, and I heard every- 
thing that passed between you. Listen, 
Peter, and I'll tell you what these brutes 
were going to do with us. You were to go 
with the six-dog team and I with the five, 
and out on the barrens we were to become 
separated, you to go on and be killed when 
you were a proper distance away, and I 
to be brought back—to Rydal. Do you 
understand, Peter dear? Isn’t it splendid 
that we should have forced on us like this 
such wonderful material for a story!” 

She was gloriously unafraid now. A 
pean of triumph rang in her voice, triumph, 
contempt, and utter fearlessness. Her mit- 
tened hand pressed on Peter’s shoulder, 
and before the weapon in her other hand 
Blake stood as if turned into stone. 

“You don’t know,” she said, 

speaking to him directly, “how 
near I am to killing you. I 
think I shall shoot unless you 
have the meat and the kin- 
dlings put on Peter’s sledge im- 
mediately and give Uppy in- 
structions—in English—to drive 
us to Fort Confidence. Peter 
and I will both go with the six- 
dog sledge. Give the instruc- 
tions quickly, Mr. Blake!” 

Blake, recovering from the 

shock she had given him, flashed 
back at her his cool and cynical 
smile. In spite of being caught 
in an unpleasant lie, he admired 
this golden-haired, blue-eyed 
slip of a woman for the colossal 
bluff she was playing. ‘“‘Per- 
sonally, I’m sorry,’ he said, 
“but I couldn’t help it. 
Rydal—” 

“‘T am sure, unless you give 
the instructions quickly, that 
I shall shoot,” she interrupted 
him. Her voice was so quiet that Peter 
was amazed. 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Keith. But—” 

. A flash of fire blinded him, and with the 
flash Blake staggered back with a cry of 
pain and stood swaying unsteadily in the 
starlight, clutching with one hand at an 
arm which hung limp and useless at his side. 

“That time, I broke your arm,” said 

Dolores, with scarcely more excitement 
than if she had made a bull’s-eye on the 
Piping Rock range. ‘“‘If I fire again, I am 
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The Eskimos had not moved. They 
were like three lifeless, staring gargoyles. 
For another second or two Blake stood 
clutching at his arm. Then he said, 

“Uppy, put the dog meat and the 
kindlings on the big sledge—and drive like 
hell for Fort Confidence!” And then, 
before she could stop him, he followed up 
his words swiftly and furiously in Eskimo. 

“Stop! 9 

She almost shrieked the one word of 
warning, and with it a second shot burned 
its way through the flesh of Blake’s shoul- 
der, and he’ went down. The revolver 
turned “on Uppy, and instantly he was 
electrified into life. Thirty seconds later, 
at the head ofthe team, he was leading the 
Way out into the chaotic gloom of the 
night. Hovering over Peter, riding with 
her hand on the gee-bar of the sledge, 
Dolores looked back to see Blake stagger- 
ing to his feet. He shouted after them, 
and what he said was in Uppy’s tongue. 
And this time she could not stop. him. 

She had forgotten Wapi. But as the 
night swallowed them up, she still looked 
back, and through the gloom she saw a 
shadow coming swiftly. In a few mo- 
ments Wapi was running at the tail of the 
sledge. Then she leaned over Peter and 
encircled his shoulders with her furry 
arms. 

“We're off!” she cried, a breaking note 
of gladness in her voice. ‘“‘We’re off! And, 
Peter dear, wasn’t it perfectly thrilling!” 

A few minutes later she called upon 
Uppy to stop the team. Then she faced 
him, close to Peter, with the revolver in 
her hand. 

“Uppy,”’ she demanded, speaking slowly 
and distinctly, ‘‘what was it Blake said to 
you?” 

For a moment Uppy made as if to feign 
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stupidity. The revolver covered a spot 
half-way between his narrow-slit eyes. 

“T shall shoot—” 

Uppy gave a choking gasp. ‘He said 
—no take trail For’ Con’dence—go wrong 
—he come soon get you.” 

“Yes, he said just that.’’ She picked 
her words even more slowly. ‘‘Uppy, 
listen to me. If you let them come up 
with us—unless you get us to Fort Con- 
fidence—I will kill you. Do you under- 
stand?” 

She poked her revolver a foot nearer, 








and Uppy nodded emphatically. She 
smiled. It was almost funny to see Uppy’s 
understanding liven up at the point of the 
gun, and she felt a thrill that tingled to 
her finger-tips. The little devils of ad- 
venture were wide-awake in her, and, smil- 
ing at Uppy, she told him to hold up the 
end of his driving whip. He obeyed. The 
revolver flashed, and a muffled yell came 
from him as he felt the shock of the bullet 
as it struck fairly against the butt of his 
whip.. In the same instant there came a 
snarling, deep-throated growl from Wapi. 
From the sledge Peter gave a cry of warn- 
ing. Uppy shrank back, and Dolores cried 
out sharply and put herself swiftly be- 
tween Wapi and the Eskimo. The huge 
dog, ready to spring, slunk back to the 
end of the sledge at the command of her 
voice. She patted his big head before she 
got on the sledge behind Peter. 

There was no indecision in the manner 
of Uppy’s going now. - He struck out swift 
and straight for the pale constellation of 
stars that hung over Fort Confidence. It 
was splendid traveling. The surface of 
the arctic plain was frozen solid. What 
little wind there was came from behind 
them, and the dogs were big and fresh. 
Uppy ran briskly, snapping the lash of 
his whip and la-looing to the dogs in the 
manner of the Eskimo driver. Dolores did 
not wait for Peter’s demand for a further 
explanation of their running away and her 
remarkable words to Blake. She told 
him. She omitted, for the sake of Peter’s 
peace of mind, the physical insults she had 
suffered at Captain Rydal’s hands. She 
did not tell him that Rydal had forced 
her into his arms a few hours before and 
kissed her. What she did reveal made 
Peter’s arms and shoulders grow tense, 
and he groaned in his helplessness. 

“Tf you’d only told me!” he 
protested. 

Dolores laughed trium- 
phantly, with her arm about his 
shoulder. “I knew my dear old 
Peter too well for that,” she 
exulted. ‘If I had told you, 
what a pretty mess we'd be 
in now, Peter! You would have 
insisted on calling Captain Ry- 
dal into our cabin and shoot- 
ing him from the bed—and then 
where would we have been? 
Don’t you think I’m handling 
it pretty well, Peter dear?” 

Peter’s reply was smothered 
against her hooded cheek. 

He began to question her 
more directly now, and with 
his ability to grasp at the sig- 
nificance of things he pointed 
out quickly the tremendous 
hazard of their position. There 
were many more dogs and other 
sledges at Blake’s place, and it 
was utterly inconceivable that 
Blake and Captain Rydal would permit 
them to reach Fort Confidence without 
making every effort in their power to stop 
them. Once they succeeded in placing cer- 
tain facts in the hands of the Mounted 


‘Police, both Rydal and Blake would be 


done for. He impressed this uncomfortable 
truth on Dolores and suggested that if she 
could have smuggled a rifle along in the 
dunnage sack it would have helped matters 
considerably. For Rydal and Blake would 
not hesitate at shooting. For them it 
must be either capture or kill—death for 
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He waited, almost squarely in the trail. 
whip and his dread of it were gone. 


him, anyway, for he was the one factor 


not wanted in the equation. He summed 
up their chances and their danger calmly 
and pointedly, as he always looked at 
troubling things. And Dolores felt her 
heart sinking within her. After all, she had 
not handled the situation any too well. 
She almost wished she had killed Rydal 
herself and called it self-defense. At least 
she had been criminally negligent in not 
smuggling along a rifle. 

“But we'll beat them out,” she argued 
hopefully. ‘‘We’ve got a splendid team, 
Peter, and I'll take off my coat and run 
behind the sledge as much as I can. Uppy 
won’t dare play a trick on us now, for he 
knows that if I should miss him, Wapi 
would tear the life out of him at a word 
from me. We'll win out, Peter dear. See 
if we don’t!” 

Peter hugged his thoughts to himself. 
He did not tell her that Blake and Rydal 
would pursue with a ten- or twelve-dog 
team, and that there was almost no chance 
at all of a straight get-away. Instead, he 
pulled her head down and kissed her. 

To Wapi there had come at last a re- 
sponse to the great yearning that was 
inhim. Instinct, summer and winter, had 
drawn him south, had turned him always 
in that direction, filled with the uneasiness 
of the mysterious something that was 
calling to him through the years of forty 
generations of his kind. And now he was 
going south. He sensed the fact that this 
Journey would not end at the edge of the 
arctic plain and that he was not to hunt 
caribou or bear. His mental formule 
hecessitated no process of reasoning. They 


He had risen out of serfdom. 


were simple and to the point. His world 
had suddenly divided itself into two parts; 
one contained the woman, and the other 
his old masters and slavery. And the 
woman stood against those masters. They 
were her enemies as well as his own. 
Experience had taught him the power and 
the significance of firearms, just as it had 
made him understand the uses for which 
spears, and. harpoons, and whips wete 
made. He had seen the woman shoot 
Blake, and he had seen her ready to shoot 
at Uppy. Therefore he understood that 
they were enemies and that ail associated 
with them were enemies. At a word from 
her he was ready to spring ahead and tear 
the life out of the Eskimo diver and even 
out of the dogs that were pulling the 
sledge. It did not take him long to com- 
ptrehend that the man on the sledge was a 
part of the woman. 

He hung well back, twenty or thirty 
paces behind the sledge, and unless Peter 
cr the woman called to him, or the sledge 
stopped for scme reason, he seldom came 
nearer. It took only a word from Doiores 
to biing him to her side. 

Hour after hour the journey continued. 
The plain was level as a floor, and at inter- 
vals Dolores would run in the trail that the 
load might be lightened and the dogs 
might make bette: time. It was then 
that Peter watched Uppy with the re- 
volver, and it was also in these intervals 
—running close beside the woman—that 
the blood in Wapi’s veins was fired with 
a riotous joy. 

For three hours ther: was almost no 
slackening in Uppy’s speed. The fourth 


The stinging slash of the 


He was filled with a mighty desire—a tremendous purpose 


and fifth were slower. In the sixth and 
seventh the pace began to tell. And 
the plain was no longer hard and level, 
swept like a floor by the polar winds. 
Rolling undulations grew into ridges of 
snow and ice; in places the dogs dragged 
the sledge over thin crust that broke under 
the runners; fields of drift snow, fine as 
shot, lay in their way; and im the eighth 
hour Uppy stopped the lagging dogs and 
held up his two hands in the mute signal of 
the Eskimo that they could go no farther 
without a rest. 

Wapi dropped on his belly and watched. 
His eyes followed Uppy suspiciously as he 
strung up the tent on its whalebone sup- 
ports to keep the bite of the wind from the 
sledge on which Dolores sat at Peter’s feet. 
Then Uppy built a fire of kindlings and 
scraped up a pot of ice for tea-water. After 
that, while the water was heating, he gave 
each of the trace dogs a frozen fish. Delores 
herself picked out one of the largest and 
tossed it to Wapi. Then she sat down 
again and began to talk tc P>ter, bundled 
up in his furs. After a time they ate, and 
drank hot tea, and after he had devoured a 
chunk of raw meat the size of his two fists, 
Uppy rolled himselt in his sleeping bag near 
the dogs. A little at a time Wapi dragged 
himself nearer until his head lay on 
Dolores’ coat. After that there was a long 
silence broken anly by the low voices of the 
woman and the man, and the heavy 
breathing of the tired dogs. Wapi himself 
dozed off but never for long. Then Dolores 
nodded, and her head drooped until it 
found a pillow on Peter’s shoulder. Gently 
Peter drew a (Continued on page 100) 





AGE-LONG 


Lesson 


- By Dr. M. L. Burton 


President of the University of Minnesota 


Decoration by 
Franklin Booth 


HE wild bells of Christmas have never before 

rung out such a deep and clear message. 

They seek to teach us anew a mighty 

lesson. Americans have always been 

‘quick at lessons.” From the first everything has 
conspired to make them so. In 1914, however, we 
were reaching the point where our facilities for load- 
ing new ideas needed improvement. The American 
people as a whole were rather aptly typified by the 
average schoolroom, where one soon discovers three 
types of pupils. There is the conscientious student 
who knows everything the teacher says, who notes 
down carefully the lessons which are assigned, and 
at the proper time is prepared to recite. Then there 
is the pupil who knows what the lessons are, but 
who fondly hopes that the recitation will be over 
before his turn comes. There is a third group, 


God bless them, who never know that a lesson has 
been assigned, who live upon the plan that no one 
ever imagined that lessons had to be learned, and 


who with perfect sincerity are amazed when asked 
for the evidence of some slight attention to their 
studies. 

It is just so with people generally. This war has 
assigned some stupendous lessons to mankind, and 
individuals have been making varying responses. 
There are those who have learned their lessons. 
They have seen from the first what this war was 
really about. They have prepared their work and 
have stood splendidly the final tests. Careless boys 
have suddenly become mature men. They have 
faced the sternest realities of life. Fathers and 
mothers, too, have passed their examinations. They 
have waved glad goodbys to boys dearer than life 
itself. The family circle this Christmas morning is 
not complete. Hearts are tender beyond all descrip- 
tion, but not one of us would have it otherwise. 
For some mysterious reason this experience satis- 
fies our souls as nothing else has ever done. Our 
self-respect is intact. Our heads are erect. Our 
eyes may be dim with tears, but our vision is clear. 
We are in this fight to the bitter end. And why? 
Possibly we shall see. 

Then there are those who know what this struggle 
means. Their heads areclear. Their hearts, too, are 
tender, but I fear sentimental. They know the 
lesson has been assigned to them, but curiously 
enough they hesitate to tackle it. In some way 
they hope to “bluff” it through. In a sense they are 
not lacking in loyalty. They are just like college 
boys who used to make splendid cheering sections at 
our big football games. These peop‘e act as though 
they earnestly hoped the recitation would be over 


before they were called upon to recite. In reality, 
they have missed the real blessing of the contest and 
have quite escaped the baptism of fire. 

So, too, there are those who are scarcely alive. 
They do not even know that these gigantic, over- 
whelming forces are at work. If suddenly called 
upon to recite, they are quite astonished at the de- 
mands made upon them and are obviously unpre- 
pared in any vital or spiritual sense. So, in the con- 
glomerate of American life today, we find all types 
of pupils making all kinds of answers to the new 
lessons, the strange enigmas, and the eternal mys- 
teries which life is hurling at them. 

In spite of all of these strictures upon American 
life, we must admit that most of us have been in the 
process of becoming educated. We have been learn- 
ing to save and to give as never before. The term 
examinations which we have stood in these two 
courses have been more severe than we could have 
anticipated. We have also passed with the grade of 
A on a two years’ course in loyalty. Many more 
have been equal to the test than at first we expected. 
Now there is every reason to assume that practically 
every one in the course will come through with flying 
colors. The lessons of loyalty have been hard for 
some, but they are seeing the light. We have had a 
good teacher and have been students in a true 
university. The results are beginning to show in a 
most satisfactory way. 

There is one lesson, however, which we have not 
fully mastered. It is an extremely difficult lesson 
to learn. It makes little, if any, difference what 
name you apply toit. It makes all the difference in 
the world whether you see that it is the very thing 
that has completely upset our world and is remaking 
our civilization. 

Let me try to introduce you to yourself—I mean 
the self you were in 1914. I know you do not like the 
suggestion. Neither doI. It is not a pleasant expe- 
rience to face disgusting if not disgraceful facts. Try 
for a moment to reconstruct the person you were 
on August 4, 1914. Doesn’t he seem like a totally 
different person? And how far distant in time he 
seems! In fact, you can scarcely convince yourself 
that he was you. I remember that I was in England 
during the summer of 1914. In July I was in Lon- 
don. Among my chief interests was the prize-fight 
between Gunboat Smith and Bombardier Wells, 
which I could not afford to attend. Thirty-five 
thousand human beings did. Then I was following 
with considerable interest the murder trial in Paris, 
and I was somewhat amused by the little brush that 
developed in Ireland. More (Continued on page 78) 
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This Christmas, 
Useful Gift—the Government 


It Must Be A 


Recommends Tt 


HE following quotation is from a bulletin 
issued by the Council of National De- 
fense: “Buy useful gifts. The article 
must not only be useful in itself, but must be 
immediately useful to the particular person 
who gets it... . Unless Christmas shopping is 
spread out over the months of November and 
December an intolerable situation will be the 
result. Our transportation fa- 
cilities are relatively inelastic 


Here’s A Suggestion: Give Good Housekeeping 








It represents world-wide effort—a correspon- 
dent stationed in Europe, a Bureau in Wash- 
ington, another in New York, and _ special 
writers on the lookout for us everywhere. 
Think how much your wife, mother, sister, or 
friend will appreciate receiving twelve times a 
year this extraordinary collection of stories and 
articles—stories by Kathleen Norris and William 
J. Locke and I. A. R. Wylie 
and James Oliver Curwood and 


and are already overburdened. : Mary Synon and dozens of other 
Christmas deawing must not NO SHOPPING meer tice authors, special ar- 
be allowed to congest the trans- NO SHIPPING ticles by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
wage, facilities during the and — or as me 
ate fall.” the battle-front in France 

These recommendations have No f eal a! trouble and Coningsby Dawson and 
created an extraordinary sit- with Christmas gifts. others who can write authori- 
uation. Cooperation Has been Here 1s a valuable tatively upon every topic of 


promised everywhere—by the 
public and by the merchants 


suggestion which will 


interest to women, from better 
babies to the latest manifesta- 


of America. To follow these _ Solve your problems. tion of the woman’s movement. 


instructions carefully and con- 

scientiously is to act in that 

spirit of patriotism which has been manifested 
so generously by the American public—to 
hely the boys over there, to help those who 
remain at home, to help your country, to help 
your local community, to help your friends, to 
help yourself. 

If, therefore, you desire a gift which reaches 
the highest point of usefulness, if you desire a 
gift which will not clutter up the transpor- 
tation facilities, if you desire a gift that will 
not be bulked in one period but be distributed 
over the whole year, if you desire a gift which 
will aid materially in spreading thoroughly 
constructive service which will help win the 
war, and finally, if you desire a gift that saves 
all the trouble of shopping, here, then, is a 
suggestion—Give Goop HousEKEEPING! 

Goop HovusEKEEPING, as a Christmas gift, 
represents many times more than the actual 
cost of a yearly subscription, which is now 
only $1.50. It represents an average of one 
hundred and fifty pages every month of the 
very finest material—the most inspiring arti- 
cles, the best fiction and illustrations, the 
newsiest and most reliable advertisements, all 
combining to keep the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING in touch with the best in 
thought and entertainment and home equip- 
ment. 






And then, each month, there 

are the INSTITUTE pages—pages 
written and illustrated after endless investiga- 
tion, pages concerned with the vital problems 
of health and nutrition and the conservation 
of food. Everything is new, every recipe is 
tested, every page is a help. It means a 
saving of many, many dollars. 

And then there are the charming and prac- 
tical fashions—about fifteen pages of them 
every month, edited in New York by Helen 
Koues and in Paris by Mrs. Anna Van 
Campen Stewart. 

Such a gift is substantial, it is practical, it is 
inspiring. It will help make better homes, pro- 
duce a wider vision, and aid enormously in 
saving just those expenses and just those ma- 
terials which mean so much to your country at 
the present time. 

Order Goop HovusEKEEPING immediately for 
as many people as you want to please, and 
we will see that on the proper day each one 
receives a beautifully engraved Christmas card, 
announcing the gift and your good wishes. 

A point not to be overlooked is this: although 
the yearly subscription price is still only $1.50, 
the news-stand price has been increased to $2.40. 
And it is only a question of weeks before the sub- 
scription price will be raised. 

Address Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
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OHN BARLEYCORN has been 
driven out of polite society. He has 
retreated to the Hindenburg line of 
vested interests. Great railway cor- 

porations have not only banished him 
from their trains, but have forbidden their 
employees to have any business associa- 
tion with him. Uncle Sam has drawn 
about his camps a dead-line over which 
the enemy dares not pass, and Congress 
has authorized the President to draw the 
same dead-line around all industries 
engaged in war activities. 

After long deliberation the Fuel, Rail- 
road, and Food Administrations joined in 
the knock-out blow. On the face of the 
statements concerning it, the purpose of 
forbidding the manufacture of beer after 
the first of December is chiefly to con- 
serve fuel. 

The full purpose of the order prohibiting 
brewing after December 1, 1918, as stated 
in the official communication, is: 

“The further necessity of war industries 
for the whole fuel productive capacity of 
the country, the considerable drought 
which has materially affected the supply 
of feeding-stuff for next year, the strain 
upon transportation to handle necessary 
industries, the shortage of labor, caused by 
enlargement of the Army operations, 
renders it necessary that brewing opera- 
tions of all kinds should cease upon 
December 1.” 

Previous to the issuance of the above 
orders the Food Administration held 
tenaciously to the doctrine that the 
brewing interests were particularly useful 
in furnishing highly desirable feeds for 
the dairies of the country. There is no 
question of the fact that so-called 
“brewers’ grains,”’ being the residue of fer- 
mentation, are highly useful for milch 


, the ordinary courses of action. 


Water, water everywhere—and nothing else on tap. 
The free service should soon popularize it 


cial drink of our railways. 


It is now the offi- 
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cows. The production of milk, no one 
will deny, is one of the essential industries. 
Brewers’ grains contain concentrated 
quantities of mineral substances and pro- 
tein peculiarly suitable to increasing the 
production of milk. There never has 
been a time in the history of the milk 
industry of this country when high- 
protein foods have been so scarce, so high 
priced, and so difficult to get. 

The previous attitude of the Food 
Administration toward the conservation 
cf food of this kind was based on a real 
need. The incident only shows how the 
exigencies of war tend violently to upset 
The pres- 
ent order is based partly on the fact that 
the drought which spread over so wide an 
area of the milk-producing parts of the 
country during the past summer has been 
a real threat to the food supply for milch 
cows during the coming winter. Thus 
one of the reasons for prohibiting further 
brewing is to save food for cows. I am 
fully convinced that the present order will 
produce a greater quantity of cattle food 
than would be available if brewing were 
continued. The food, however, will not 
be so highly concentrated in its mineral 
and protein supply. 

From the ethical standpoint of those 
who believe that nation-wide prohibition 
will lead us more speedily to the winning of 
the war, it is a source of regret that among 
the causes assigned to issuing the pro- 
hibition order, the increased efficiency of 
our soldiers and sailors was not included. 
While I realize the great saving in fuel, 
in transportation, and in foods which the 
order will secure, I am firmly of the 
opinion that its chief benefit will come in 
saving the huge expenditures of our people 
for alcoholic beverages and in increasing 


health, clearness of vision, and general 
efficiency. This principle has been so 
completely recognized by the Administra- 
tion in every other respect that it seems 
a pity that it was not also recognized as 
one of the obvious causes for the pro- 
hibitory order. 

Long before the war with Germany, to 
the lasting credit of Secretary Daniels, 
the baleful effects of alcoholic beverages in 
the Navy were pointed out, and vigorous 
steps were taken toward their elimination. 
The order of Secretary Daniels forbidding 
the use of intoxicating beverages by 
officers of the Navy was the first great 
move in conservation which this war has 
brought about. The vision of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy was clear and extended 
far. He had the moral courage, against 
opposition of the most serious character, 
to promulgate the order. He _ builded 
better than he knew. History will give 
him first place in the great movement of 
this country to put a ban on John Barley- 
corn. I do not mean by this that he 
was the first to preach the evils of intoxi- 
cation, but he was the first official of 
the Government to take effective and 
drastic measures to curb the evil. For 
this heroic step he will deserve the grati- 
tude of the nation. 

The morning papers of September 10, 
1918, the day following the promul- 
gation of the anti-brewing order, stated 
that over one thousand telegrams had 
been received by the Food and Fuel 
Administrations protesting against the 
order. A few days later the Italian Am- 
bassador approached the State Depart- 
ment, protesting against the proposed ex- 
clusion of wines.. He asked that the Italian 
wine dealers be given additional time in 
order to recover from the dislocation of 
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their business. Very few protestants asked 
for an indefinite suspension of the death 
sentence. They simply wanted a reprieve. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress, in formulating the Revenue Bill, 
also recéived a severe shock. Something 
like a quarter of a billion dollars had been 
expected from increased duties on beer. 
The proposal had been to lay the tax at $6 
per barrel, which in the course of a year 
would yield about $350,000,000.. The pro- 
posal to commandeer existing stocks of dis- 
tilled liquors which then will. no longer 
yield a revenue to the Government also 
struck deeply into the proposed revenues. 
One hundred million gallons of whiskey, 
the quantity now estimated: in bonded 
warehouses, under the increased 
taxes would yield close to half a 
billion dollars in revenue if all 
used during a year. But the 
apparent loss of revenue will be 
a large financial gain to the 
country. 

I have looked with much in- 
terest on the propaganda which 
opposes prohibition on the 
ground of a decrease of revenue. 
If we analyze this argument, we — G! 
find that it is wholly fallacious. 
The very fact that the Govern- 
ment guards its soldiers and 
sailors, in so far as possible, 
against the use of alcoholic 
beverages, is sufficient proof 
that our authorities are fully 
convinced that indulgence in 
in these beverages diminishes 
efficiency. The question, then, 
is simply whether it is advisable 
to raise a revenue of half a bil- 
lion dollars at the expense of the 
loss of efficiency which the 
consumption of that amount of 
alcohol will cause. To my 
mind, our first duty is efficiency. 
To raise a revenue at the ex- 
pense of the efficiency of a na- 
tion is anything but a war 
measure. It is playing into the 
hands of our enemies. If we 
raise half a billion dollars from 
revenue on whiskey, we make it 
possible to intoxicate many 
millions of people. To my mind this is the 
poorest way in the world to raise a revenue. 
When you tax a man’s income, you stimu- 
late rather than depress his activities. 
When he pays a tax on the property he 
possesses, it does not diminish his desire or 
effort to acquire more property—it rather 
stimulates him; and so it is with all ordi- 
nary taxes of every description. When, 
however, you make him drunk in order to 
get a few dollars from him, you destroy his 
vitality; you impede his efficiency; you 
pauperize his family; you injure his health; 
you turn him into a conscienceless beast. 
Every dollar of revenue produced in this 
way costs the country ten dollars in effi- 
ciency. If it is bad for a soldier, who has 
to fight for his country, to drink, it is bad 
for a workman, who helps support and arm 
that soldier, to drink. 

In further illustration of the economics 
which will be established by the prohibi- 
tion order, I call attention to the testimony 
of Professor Taussig before the Ways and 
Means Committee, on July 15, 1918, in 
which he stated that the amount of whiskey 
in bond at that time was estimated to be 
120,000,000 gallons. A gallon of whiskey 
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will provide sixty drinks, which at twenty 
cents apiece, the price which will be charged 
under the proposed revenue bill, would 
cost $12. If this 120,000,000 gallons of 
whiskey were released for domestic con- 
sumption, the tax made upon the con- 
sumers would amount to $1,440,000,000. 
The average quantity of beer manufac- 
tured in the United States is 60,000,000 
barrels, containing thirty-one gallons each. 
A gallon of beer provides sixteen drinks. 
With the increased_revenue proposed for 
beer, the price per drink would be ten cents, 
making $1.60 a gallon, and for thirty-one 
gallons $49.60 a barrel. For 60,000,000 
barrels this tax upon the consumer would 
amount to $2,976,000,000. Add to this 
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the amount which the consumer would 
have to pay for the 120,000,000 gallons of 
whiskey, and we have a total paid by the 
consumers of $4,416,000,000. The in- 
creased taxes which it was proposed to levy 
upon these beverages, of $6 a barrel for 
beer and $6 a gallon for whiskey, would 
give a total revenue, provided all the stocks 
were consumed within the year, of $360,- 
000,000 for beer and $720,000,000 for 
whiskey, making a total revenue of $1,- 
080,000,000. To pay this revenue the con- 
sumer of the beverages would be taxea 
$4,416,000,000. No one can estimate the 
damage which the drinking of 60,000,000 
barrels of beer and 120,000,000 gallons of 
whiskey would cause to our peeple. Prob- 
ably the decreased efficiency in money 
value would be equal to the financial costs. 
Even leaving out the misery, suffering, and 
crime due to drink, the total prohibition of 
alcoholic beverages in this country com- 
mends itself to every sound-thinking 
economist. 

The exigencies of war have anticipated 
the prohibition amendment. Although 
many states have already ratified the 
amendment, it is st#l far from its goal. 


Short, clear state- 
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Meanwhile it seems certain that the whole 
nation will be “bone dry” before the Con- 
stitutional amendment can be adopted. 
One fine lesson which this has taught is 
that, after all, the Constitutional amend- 
ment is not necessary. Congress and the 
President have full power in time of peace, 
as well as in time of war, to put the whole 
country on a dry basis, just as these au- 
thorities have also full power in time of 
war, as well as in time of peace, to en- 
franchise the women of the country. War 
makes problems easy which in times of 
peace seem very difficult. 

So swiftly have the forces of adminis- 
tration moved in the curbing of the 
use of alcoholic beverages that. the snail- 
like advance of the legis- 
lature has left that program far 
in the rear. Congress, however, 
has tried to speed up. It is not, 
in my opinion, advisable to se- 
cure any kind of legislation by 
riders attached to appropriation 
bills. This does not give oppor- 
tunity for free discussion and 
consideration which all legisla- 
tive measures demand. Unfortu- 
nately, the practise has grown in 
the Congress of the United States 
to secure desired legislation in 
this indirect way. Usually the 
bills for the promotion of agri- 
culture become the goats of 
this kind of legislation. Con- 
gress, in order not to be dis- 
tanced entirely, has attached to 
the Emergency Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill a rider making 
the whole nation dry on July 1, 
1919. If this legislation should 
receive the approval of the 
President, the chief threat of 
driving the nation to drink by 
forcing it to use distilled liquors 
instead of beer will lose all of its 
venom. Probably, however, the 
Administration’s methods of 
action, which are prompt and 
vigorous, may eventually antici- 
pate this early date of nation- 
wide prohibition by comman- 
deering all distilled spirits in 
bond. Thus poor John Barley- 


‘corn is caught between the devil of admin- 


istrative action and the deep sea of legis- 
lative anathema. 

One objection to the prohibition of brew- 
ing is found in the fear of a nation-wide 
recrudescence of moonshining. It is not 
the part of wisdom to suppese that moon- 
shining will cease. Stringent laws against 
murder have not stopped homicides. 
Severe penalties for stealing have not 
disbanded the army of robbers. Prohibi- 
tion of crime has never destroyed crime, 
and probably never will destroy it. Doubt- 
less there will always be moonshining in this 
country. There will probably be more of 
it when the nation becomes dry than there 
ever was before. The inspectors of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue can not possi- 
bly visit every mountain ravine, every 
cellar, and every attic in the country. It 
is not within the limits of possibility, how- 
ever, that the manufacture and sale of 
illicit alcoholic beverages will ever acquire 
a vogue which threatens the welfare of the 
country. Of necessity such practises will 
be limited to natural lawbreakers on 
the one hand and (Continued on page 94) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 76) 
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E are to have a simple Christ- 
mas this year, for every mem- 
ber of the big Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING family is shouldering 

her burden of war support with man power 
at the front and money power at home. 
But even so, and though shorn of the outer 
trappings that we have grown to consider 
as the real Christmas, the Christmas spirit 
can be with every one of us. And the day 
will prove but the richer for its very sim- 
plicity. Let the feast be simple as it 
must, but light the Christmas candles, live 
the Christmas spirit, and hope the Christ- 
mas message, and indeed Christmas joy 
will all be there—as Tiny Tim discovered 
long ago. 

This is the day of all days for entertain- 
ing the lonesome stranger, the soldier in 
camp far from home, the children whose 
soldier father is not there to make a Christ- 
mas for them, so do not plan a selfish feast 
on this Christmas Day. 

It is easy to plan an elaborate Christmas 
table, but Goop HousEKEEPING discovered 
that the simplest table proved to be one 
of the most attractive when complete. 
Candlesticks with bright red candles were 
used to form a star outlined in green. 
Princess pine is ideal for this if you are in 
the country where you can gather it. Green 
paper can be used for the city table. The 
simple centerpiece is piled with fruit— 
apples, oranges, grapes, and bananas—but 
even this can be modified by the supply 
available. For the candlesticks use what- 
ever you have. The simple glass ones are 
as attractive as silver. 

This week’s menus and the marketing 
list are planned for a family of five peo- 
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HE war is won! Recon- 
struction time is here! 
The INsTITUTE pages planned 
to help you in war-time sav- 
ing are no less helpful for this 
reconstruction time. They 
will aid you to do your share. 


ple. Such a family might consist of the 
following: two men at moderately active 
work, such as automobile mechanics, two 
women at light work, with a maid actively 
engaged in general housework. Or it might 
comprise one man at moderately active 
work, one woman who is the housekeeper 
as well as the homekeeper, a boy sixteen 
years old, a girl eighteen years old, and a 
boy twelve years old. Or it might be such 
a family as a man at hard muscular work, 
such as farming, a woman who is house- 
keeper and homekeeper, a girl fifteen 
years old, a boy fourteen years old, and a 
boy ten years old. Still another possibility 
might be a man at light muscular work, 
such as an electrica] engineer, a woman as 
above, a boy sixteen years old, a boy four- 
teen years old, and a girl thirteen years 
old. No company has been allowed for on 
Christmas Day. With the data already 
at hand, any housewife will be able to in- 
crease the amount of those supplies needed 
for such extra service. 

You will note from the marketing list on 
the following pages that not ail the amounts 
used are in quantities which you would 


The table decora- 
tion is designed by 
Gabrielle Rosiere 
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customarily purchase. For instance, the 
list designates four tablespoonfuls of potato 
flour, five ounces of bran, one ounce of 
tapioca, et cetera. It is possible that you 
will already have these supplies on your 
pantry shelf. If not, purchase them in 
reasonable amounts, saving the surplus 
for future use. No materials that have no 
fuel value are included in this list, except 
parsley, peppers, and canned pimientos. 
These, without doubt, have some small 
fuel value, but as yet we have been unable 
to obtain any data which would help us 
in computing this. Some of the materials 


‘ without fuel value are tea, coffee, baking- 


powder, salt,* pepper, spices, and vinegar. 
If these are needed, and there is not a 
supply on hand, they will have to be in- 
cluded in. the marketing list. Although 
canned materials are included in the gro- 
cer’s list, many housewives need only to 
go to their store closets to obtain these. 
The sweet pickles to serve at the Christ- 
mas dinner, the pickle called for in the 
Saturday luncheon menu, and the chutney 
needed to make the Hominy Chutney 
Stuffing have not been included in the 
marketing list, because almost every house- 
wife will have jars of some kind of pickled 
products on her shelf. In that case they 
should be used rather than those desig- 
nated here. Although some other pickle 
may well be substituted. for the chutney, 
provided it is not too sour, the chutney 
proved ideal for the purpose. 

Most of the new recipes called for in 
these menus will be found on the Tested 
Recipe pages for this month. The follow- 
ing recipes, Corn and Rye Gems, Pot Roast 


of Veal, Buttermilk Waffles, Bread Bran 
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Garnish the goose with parsley 


Muffins, and Steamed Brown 
Bread appeared in previous 
issues of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Make one recipe of Mayon- 
naise Dressing, using one egg 
and one and one-half cupfuls of 
oil as the basis. This will be 
sufficient to serve with the 
Cream Cheese and Nut Salad 
on Monday, and the Apple, 
Celery, and Nut Salad on Fri- 
day. To make the Cream 
Cheese and Nut Salad, shape 
the cream cheese into small 
balls, place them on a bed of 
lettuce, sprinkle with finely 
chopped nuts, using about one- 
fourth cupful, and garnish with 
mayonnaise. For the plain 
salads on Sunday and Wednes- 
day, use French dressing. Five 
tablespoonfuls cf vegetable oil have been al- 
lowed for the basis for the dressing each time. 

Make the Veal Croquettes from meat 
left from the Veal Pot Roast. 

For Potatoes on the Half Shell, select 
large, smooth potatoes, wash thoroughly, 
and bake. Cut in halves, scoop out the 
potato, mash thoroughly, and season with 
salt, pepper, margarin, and hot milk. Then 
add the yolk of an egg well beaten and fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg-white. Refill the 
potato shells, make the mixture smooth on 
top, and brown in the oven. 

To make the Date Pudding a little more 
festive, add one-half cupful of chopped 
nuts, preferably walnuts. 

The goose is our choice for the Christ- 
mas dinner mainstay. As goose is not 
served so often as some other meats, sug- 
gestions as to the carving may not come 
amiss. When carving any kind of meat, 
the first requirement is a sharp knife. The 
sharper the knife, the easier the task of 
carving will be. For the carver’s benefit, 
place the roasted goose on a large platter, 
and do not garnish it too elaborately. Just 
a little parsley is sufficient. The first step 
in carving is to remove the wing by sever- 
ing it at the joint. Then remove the leg 
in a similar manner, following this with 
the removal of the second joint. These 
two sections may be removed together if 
desired, and separated afterwards. Then 
cut slices from the breast, following the 
method illustrated. Begin at the lower 
part of the sides and work up to the ridge 
of the breast-bone. The slices should be 
cut slanting in order tc make them as large 
as possible. If feasible, carve only one 


side of the bird, leaving one side to serve 
another meal. Make an opening in the 
apron for removing the stuffing. 
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The first require- 
ment in carving 
is a sharp knife. 
First sever the 
wing at the joint 


Boiled Potatoes 
Raisin Souffié 


on Toast 
Molasses Cookies 


The menus are planned to 
use foods wisely and without 
waste. The purchases are 
made only after food values 
are carefully computed. 
There is enough food al- 
lowed in the list for abun- 
dant service, but none for 
wasting. Finally, all of the 
Food Administration requests 
have been followed strictly. 


WHAT TO BUY FROM THE PRODUCE DEALER 


Protein Total 
Food Materials Amounts Calories Calories 
Grapes 1% Ibs. 27 495 
Oranges 3 lbs. (4% doz.) 33 507 
Apples 6 Ibs. (4% pk.) 32 1280 
Lemons 4% oz. (3) 4 95 
Grapefruit 3 Ibs. (3) 18 600 
Bananas t Ib. (3) 14 290 
Potatoes I pk. 540 5610 
Lettuce 4 small heads (1 Ib.) 18 72 
Onions 2% Ibs. 73 507 
Celery 1 large bunch 48 200 
Carrots 2 Ibs. 32 216 
Eggplant 1 large (about 2 Ibs.) 33 191 
Squash 3 Ibs. 36 306 
Cauliflower I large 46 200 
Turnip 2 Ibs. 32 248 
Beets 2 Ibs. 48 336 
Parsley 1 bunch 


Green peppers 3 


Dinner 
Pot Roast of Veal with Vegetables 
Lettuce Salad 


Supper 
Creamed Oysters with Green Pepper 


Cocoa 





VICTORY MENUS for 


Sunday Breakfast Monday Breakfast 
Grapes Oranges 
Panned Butterfish Brown Rice and Milk 
Corn and Rye Gems offee Graham Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Tomato Dusetings 
Cream Cheese and Nut Salad 
Cookies Tea, 


Dinner 
Veal Croquettes 
Mashed Potatoes Sautéd Eggplant 
Quick Rice Pudding 


Tuesday Breakfast 
Baked Dried Apricots 
Ready-to-Serve Cereal Milk 
Buttermilk Waffles Coffee 


Luncheon 


Macaroni with Beans 


Bread Bran Muffins Cocoa 


Dinner 
Cheese Omelet 
French Fried Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Bread and Margarin 
Apple Dumpling Pudding with 
Lemon Sauce 


Wednesday Is 


Breakfast 


Grapefruit 
Rye Pancakes 
Margarin 
offee 


Dinner 
Roast Goose 
Hominy Chut- 
ney Stuffing 

Celery 
Sweet Pickles 
Potatoes on the 
Half Shell 
CreamedOnions 






Then remove the leg at the joint 


YOUR MARKETING LIST 
WHAT TO BUY 


Protein _ Total 
Food Materials Amounts Calories Calories 
Corn-meal 244 Ibs. 293 3913 
Corn flakes 7 oz. (1 pkg.) 42 700 
Barley flour 34 Ib. 143 1203 
Graham flour 14 lbs. 314 2049 
Rye flour 3 Ibs. 372 4773 
Potato flour 4 tablespoonfuls 8 168 
Wheat flour 5 lbs. 965 8000 
Hominy 10 oz. 90 1000 
Rolled oats t Ib. 303 1803 
Bran 5 oz. 62 436 
Macaroni 4 Ib. 122 814 
Brown rice ¥% Ib. 73 796 
Rice % Ib. 73 796 
Tapioca I oz. 2 101 
Saltines 1 box (63 oz.) 78 782 
Cocoa 2 oz. 49 282 
Gelatin 2 oz. 204 208 
Sugar 1% Ibs. 4540 
Corn-sirup 2 Ibs. 2592 
Molasses 2 Ibs. 88 2600 


basa 








Food 
Veget 
Salad 
oil 
Dried 
Raisii 
Eggs 
Apric 
Dates 
Prune 
Figs, | 
Cocor 
lluts, 
Corn- 
Beans 
Yeast 
Lima 
_ can 
Corn, 
Toma: 
cant 
Pimie: 
cant 








Thursday 





Creamed Dried Beef 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Combination Sou 


Bread and Margarin 


Crackers 


Breakfast 
Hominy with Raisins Top Milk 


Orange, enn, ae Coconut Jelly 


ea 


Dinner 
Tomato Sou 
Cold Sliced ann 
Roasted Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Bread and Margarin 
Cocoa 


Friday 
Stewed Prunes 
Corn-meal Mush 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Corn Pudding 


Barley Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Cocoa 


Cookies 
Dinner 
““One Piece’ Codfish Meal 
Boiled Beets 


Bread and Margarin 


Apple, Celery, and Nut Salad 


Christmas Day 


Yellow Winter 
Squash 
Dressed Lettuce 
Cheese Straws 
Date and Nut 
Pudding 
Company Cake 
Coffee 


Supper 
Goose Giblet 
and Egg 
Sandwiches 
Apple Sauce 
Fig Cookies 
Tea 








Corn-starch Pudding 


Breakfast 


The second joint is next removed 


FOR CHRISTMAS WEEK 


FROM THE GROCER 





CHRISTMAS WEEK 


Saturday 
BakedApples Oatmeal Mushand Milk 


Baked Beans 
Fine Cucumber Pickle 


Scalloped Potatoes Mashed Turnip 
Coffee Jelly 


? y ; Protein Total 
Food Materials Amounts Calories Calories 
3 Vegetable fat % Ib. 3000 
‘ Salad or cooking 
3 oi 2% cupfuls 4400 
9 Dried beef M4 Ib. 134 200 
3 Raisins, seeded 7 oz. (144 cupfuls) 21 679 
8 Eggs 2 doz. (4 lbs.) 864 2384 
1) Apricots, dried % Ib. 43 631 
") Dates 10 oz. 23 890 
3 Prunes ¥% Ib. 16 565 
6 Figs, dried 1 cupful (6 oz.) 30 540 
4 Coconut 2 oz. 13 357 
6 iiuts, shelled 3 oz. (1 cupful) 63 600 
6 Corn-starch 2 ozs. 204 
t Beans, dried 1 Ib. 409 1564 
2 Yeast cakes 2 (1 oz) 12 38 
2 Lima beans, 
8 _ canned 1 Ib. 3 oz. (No. 2 can) 87 415 
Corn, canned 14 lbs. (No. 2 can) 64 556 
r) Tomatoes, 
2 canned 6% Ibs. (3 quarts) 150 690 
Pimientos, 
o canned I small 










Breakfast 


Thin Corn Bread Coffee 


Luncheon 
Steamed Brown Bread 
Tea 


Dinner 
Goose Broth with Rice 
““My Meat Cakes”’ 


Custard Sauce 






If your family does not ap- 
proach any of the four se- 
lected in numbers, ages, and 
occupations, our bulletin on 
“Menu Building by Calories’”’ 
will help you to adapt these 
menus to your quantity 
needs. Address Goop House- 
KEEPING INnsTiTUTE, 105 West 
39th Street, New York City 


—price, postpaid, six cents. 


WHAT TO BUY FROM THE DAIRY 


Protein Total 
Food Materials Amounts Calories Calories 
American cheese 4 Ib 131 498 
Cream cheese 6 oz. (1 large) 167 668 
Butter or 
margarin 1% Ibs. 35 6585 
Buttermilk 2 qts. 232 704 
Milk 2 qts. daily (14 qts.) 1848 9492 


WHAT TO BUY FROM THE PROVISIONER 


Protein Total 
Food Materials Amounts Calories Calories 
Butterfish 1% Ibs. 281 890 
Veal, chuck 4 Ibs. 1160 1932 
Suet 2 oz. 10 430 
Salt pork, lean \% Ib. 67 1286 
Goose 9 Ibs. 2196 13167 
Salt cod I Ib. 496 501 
Oysters 36 medium 222 450 
Beef, flank 34 Ib. 253 864 
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Cut thin slices 
from the breast, 
or remove the 
meat in one solid 
piece as above 











































Cut into individual portions 


If preferred, the breast may 
be taken off in one solid piece, 
which is then cut into suitable 
portions. To do this, cut along 
the ridge of the breast-bone 
down to the bone, then slip the 
knife under the breast meat and 
work close to the bone until the 
entire piece of meat may be 
lifted off the bone. Then cut 
this into individual portions as 
indicated in the upper right- 
hand illustration. 

For making the Hominy 
Chutney Stuffing, we would 
refer you to the November 
issue of Goop HovUSsEKEEP- 
ING. To stuff a nine-pound 
goose, three cupfuls of cooked 
hominy as a basis will prove 
sufficient. 

Purchase a very large bunch of celery. 
Select only the choicest portions for serv- 
ing at Christmas dinner. The next best 
portions reserve for the Apple, Celery, and 
Nut Salad. Use the good leaves and the 
tough outer stalks and roots in the Com- 
bination Soup. 

Since the goose giblets will be larger 
than the chicken giblets called for in the 
recipe for Chicken Giblet and Egg Sand- 
wich Filling, double all the other ingre- 
dients called for. Use bacon or goose 
drippings for basting the roasted potatoes 
on Thursday. The Corn Pudding may be 
made from dried corn, using the recipe 
which appeared in the article on “Time 
to Use the Dried Things” in the November 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. If you haven’t the 
dried corn, use the canned corn which is 
allowed for in the list. The same recipe 
may be used for either. 

When making the Oatmeal Mush on 
Saturday morning, plan to have enough left 
over for the Meat Cakes at night. Make 
once and one-half the recipe of the Meat 
Cakes. In all other cases, only the quan- 
tity stated én each recipe should be used. 

The sugar allowance is low, but sirup 
and molasses are used in practically all 
the cooking, leaving the sugar for table 
use. The fat allowance also seems low. 
Take particuiar care not to waste one bit 
of fat. Save every bit of drippings, be- 
cause they will be needed for sautéing. 
The marketing list does not allow for 
waste. Everything edible must be utilized. 

The bread supply for the week is as fol- 
lows: Make four loaves of War Bread, 
using twice the recipe to be found on the 
recipe pages for this month. Also make 
four loaves of rye bread, using two-fifth- 


rye flour and three-fifths wheat flour. 











By George L. McNutt 


Wash and scrub thoroughly several good-sized potatoes; then cut them lengthwise into one-fourth-inch slices 


Toasted Potatoes as 


Bread 


This recipe was tried in our cwn kitchen before offering it 10 you. Gocd Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


ITH the great and still growing 
need for wheat conservation 
in order that our Allies and 


our soldiers may be supplied, 
and with a probable abundance of fine- 
grade Irish potatoes, it is plainly a patri- 
otic duty .and opportunity to increase 
the use of potatoes as a bread substitute. 
The best way is not-to use more fried pota- 
toes, more mashed potatoes, or even more 


potatoes with flour in bread. The nearest ~ 


approach to conventional methods of cook- 
ing potatoes for a bread substitute, is, of 
course, a pertectly baked potato, but a 
perfectly baked potato is rare as a day in 
June. There is nothing more repulsive, 
more destructive to appetite and digestion, 
than the baked potato too often found 
served on our tables; it is liable to be half 
baked, burnt to a crisp, or so water-logged 
that it can not be served with a clear con- 
science or eaten with digestive safety to 
the average stomach. 

Even a perfectly baked potato served at 
the psychological moment does not give 
that subtle sense of bread function that the 
piece of bread or toast, held in the hand, 
affords. To satisfy the bread craving and 
give to the potato such a perfect bread 
function that it can be a one hundred per- 
cent bread substitute, here’s how: 

Prepare good-sized potatoes as if to 
bake, being more scrupulously careful 
than usual to scrub and cleanse the Skin 
carefully and remove all bad spots. Cut 
the perfectly cleansed potato lengthwise 
into slices one-fourth of an inch thick. Put 
the slices loosely into a wire basket or 
steamer and steam until they are properly 
“tempered”—that is, until they are in 
part but not completely cooked. If they 
are completely cooked by the steam, they 
are of no particular value as a bread sub- 
stitute. As a rule, about ten minutes’ 
steaming is adequate. After this initial 
steaming, dry the slices well between clean 
towels and toast as you would slices of 
bread, or put them in a wire basket or 
perforated pan and bake in a very hot 
oven until the slices are delicately browned 
on both sides. Sprinkle lightly with salt. 
Serve as you would toast. The skins can 
be removed before serving or while eating, 
but if one is a connoisseur, a real disciple 
of Epicurus, with as much love of flavor 
and conservation as a boy or animal, he 
will eat the toasted slices skin and all. 


The first taste of a steamed and toasted 
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Dry well with a clean towel 
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Toast as you would bread 
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sliced potato gives a delightful surprise. 
There is such a delicate, delicious appeal 
to the palate that people say. “I never 
tasted potatoes before!” They are right. 
And there is a reason. Potatoes that are 
pared lose much of their flavor and food 
value. Even potatoes that are carefully 
cooked in their jackets, boiled, steamed, or 
baked, inevitably lose much of the precious 
mineral element that is the basic factor of 
all food values. 

If the sliced potatoes are steamed too 
Jong, they quickly collapse. If the tem- 
pering is reasonably correct, after they are 
toasted and cold, they can be reheated and 
still be crisp and palatable. Being sliced 
with uniform thickness, the slices steam, 
toast, and brown uniformly. There are 
no too little and too large pieces to cause 


trouble by burning the little or serving | 


the large partly uncooked. 

Without doubt one reason for the de- 
lightful taste is the increased amount of 
starch that is turned into dextrin by toast- 
ing the two sides. It is that same some- 
thing that gratifies the age-old craving for 
toasted, roasted, and fried, starchy as well 
as flesh foods. The toasted potatoes will 
be just a little more irresistible in appear- 
ance and taste if, after they have been 
steamed and thoroughly dried ready for 
toasting, tr y are lightly brushed with oil. 
This insurc a glossy surface with very 
little saturation of the starch with fat. 
One big advantage in serving potatoes 
sliced, and steamed, and toasted is to 
get the caramel taste of the toast without 
starch soaked with fat. 

After the slices are steamed and toasted 
or browned, they can be cut into strips 
about one-half an inch wide and served as 
bread sticks, or they can be diced and 
served with butter or any favorite dressing. 
The best bread use, however, is to take 
them in the hand, salt, butter, and eat 
them, getting the animal instinct for grasp 
and the satisfaction of a breadlike appear- 
ance. 

With a little knack and experience in 
tempering just long enough and toasting 
carefully, there is no more dainty and deli- 
cate dish than a plate of sliced, tempered, 
golden-brown, toasted potatoes. The next 
time you wish to serve hot bread for 
luncheon, try Toasted Potatoes instead. 


Serve them right from the 
fire, puffy, crisp, and brown 















Uncle Sam Needs Every 
Wasted Shovelful 


Rules For Saving Coal 


Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute 
Mildred Maddocks, Director 









Lseegmes 


Do your ashes look as they 
should—fine and free from lumps ? 










































Put Your Heating and Cooking Equipment 
in Good Order 


EE that all the grates are in good 
order. 
Cover all the pipes with asbestos 
cement to prevent unnecessary 
radiation. 
4 Learn to use correctly the three damp- 
1 ers: in the ashpit, in the smoke pipe, in 
y ihe check draft. 
J Automatic damper regulation is a most 
S important preventive of fuel waste. Install 
one of the heat regulators if possible. 
If not, install a simple damper control 





a“ operated from aroom above; even this helps. 
= Keep all heating surfaces free from soot. 
€ Remember that the air-flow through fuel 
d makes it burn; learn to control your air 
d supply. 

a Make a real study of the operation of 
re your particular heater and range. 

se 

1g Rules for Burning Coal 

: Select a size giving the best control and 
a economy, if the local supply allows you any 
7 choice. 

t- With strong draft use the small sizes. 
- With weak draft use the large sizes. 

“ll Carry a deep fire—at least level with the 
al fire door. : 
. In mild weather, carry a layer of ashes 
. soil weather, cary a layer of ashes I WANT YOU TO SAVE COAL 
en ’ aaa TR 2 * Every shovelful you save ma reserve a soldier's life. i 
on Don’t shake live coals into the ashpit. | Unc Sa at pt twp 1 eB attr scat ataievene take seiaaen aetna 

: Save all the good coal by sifting ashes. | une pound out of every ten we have burned heretofore. To make good we must exercise the strictest economy everywhere. 
pil. ) i . 1 HERE'S HOW TO SAVE: 4, Keep the fire doors shut. 8. Be proud of the coal you've saved. f 

Don’t let ashes pile up under the grate. | 1. Spread coal thin and often. 3: Resp your cubits eon 9. Thh means harder work, but harder worn 
Ty | 2. our fires clean. é for beaks and stop them. will help the boys in the trenches in their B 
: Keep the damper partly closed. ‘| 3. Watch the water. ____ © ive better today then you Gd yenerey. ght for you and yours. : 
at. Use the ashpit damper and the check Se ee ee ee f 
oes a] 

: damper to control fire. j d 

“ Never open the fire door as a check— ei , 
ou it is wasteful. SBE LEN EOL LD BIE LE LEER ALE LE MALLE EE LDL | PEEL ELIOT CE EMALGEEES A : 
val After the fire is well started, put on coal 
. enough to last eight to twelve hours. Do not heat unused rooms. Don’t overheat the house; 65 to 70 de- 
+ Burn off gases with checks open, before Install weather strips or storm windows, _ grees is sufficient. 

“4 closing up a warm air heater for the night. and storm doors. Watch the weather; don’t let the house 
am To bank the fire for the night, partly Let in sunshine; it is free heat. get cold. 
a close the pipe damper, close the ashpit Pull down the’shades early in the eve- Ventilate wisely; use electric fans to i 
pe damper, and open the check dratt damper. _ ning. circulate air. 
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These “‘clinkers’” can form only if you tend the fires carelessly 















Victory 


Recipes 


All measurements are level 

standard half-pint measur- 
ing-cups, tablespoons, and 
teaspoons being used. Sixteen 
level tablespoonfuls equal a 
half-pint. Quantities are suf- 
ficient for six people unless 
“otherwise stated. Flour should 
be sifted once before measuring. 


Molasses Cookies 5272 Total Calories 
348 Protein Calories 


re 6 cupfuls molasses teaspoonfuls soda 


2 
4 cupful hardened 14 teaspoonfuls ginger 
““shortening ; 4 “teaspoonful cinnamon 
4 cupful vegetable oil About 6 cupfuls flour 

34 cupful boiling water 4 teaspoontul salt 

Cream the shortening and add the molasses, 
oil, and boiling water. Sift the dry ingredients 
together, using equal parts of rye, barley, and 
Graham flour, and add to the mixture. Roll 
out on a floured board, cut, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 
Mrs. R. S. Peck, 110 Lathrop Ave., West New Brighion, 

| ee 


S810 Total Calories 
5 Prolein Calories 


Company Cake 


4 eggs I teaspoonful baking- 
4 tablespoonfuls potato powder 
flour 1g teaspoonful “vanilla 


4 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Beat the yolks and sugar toacream. Add the 
flour sifted with the baking-powder, fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites, add the flavoring, and 
bake in a loaf form in a slow oven from fifty 
to sixty minutes. 
D. Kluge, 27 The Crescent, Montclair, N. J. 





466 Total Calories 
170 Protein Calories 
6 cupful corn-sirup 3 teaspoonfuls baking- 

Y% cupful corn oil powder 


lg teaspoonful cinnamon 
“4 teaspoonful allspice 
i 


Fig Cookies 


\{ cupful Graham flour 4 teaspoonful cloves 


1% cupful corn-meal ¢ teaspoonful salt 

4 cupful rye flour 1cupful dried figs cut 

6 cupful white flour - small 

1 cupful boiling water 
Mix the sirup, the oil, and the egg well. Add 

one-half the dry ingredients, which have been 
sifted together. Mix, add the water and the 
rest of the ingredients. Drop by spoonfuls on 
greased pans and bake in a moderate oven. 
Dates or raisins may be used in place of figs. 
Mrs. C. S. Burtchaell, 21 Pacific Ave., Piedmont, Cal. 


1 
i 

I egg 

lg cupful rice flour 
4 

i 

i 

1 


2316 Total Calories 
203 Protein Calories 


Honey and Nut 
Bran Muffins 


14 cupful honey 2 cupfuls bran 
I cupful barley flour 1 tablespoonful melted 
1 teaspoonful soda margarin 
14 teaspoonful salt 14 cupfuls sour milk 
1 teaspoonful baking- 34 cupful finely chopped 


powder English walnut meats 

Sift together the flour, baking-powder. soda, 
and salt, and mix them with the bran. Add 
the other ingredients and bake in gem-tins for 
twenty-five or thirty minutes in a hot oven. 
Mrs. Arthur Lenox, Lock Box 1214, Washington, D.C. 


War Bread 2828 Total Calories 
354 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls rolled oats 2% cupfuls boiling water 
About 4 cupfuls bread I — corn-meal 
flour 1 tablespoonful molasses 
1 tablespoonful short- : yeast cake 
ening 4 cupful lukewarm water 


2 teaspoonfuls salt 

Pour boiling water over the oatmeal and corn- 
meal, cover, let stand till cool. Soften the yeast 
in the lukewarm water; add to the oatmeal 
the molasses, shortening, and one cupful of 
flour. Beat well, cover, and let rise till light. 
Add more fiour, enough to make a stiff dough, 
knead, let rise till light, mold into loaves, let 
rise again till double in bulk. Bake forty-five 
minutes. Raisins or nuts can be added. 
ee a C. Austen, 218 Treadwell Ave., Port Richmond, 
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aan GOD gives us 


What are you givi o 
so that others may 
live ? 









Send more to Europe 
oP they will Starve 
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337 Total Calories 
Sandwich Filling 78 Protein Calories 
16 cupful cooked rolled 1 tablespoonful chopped 
oats nuts 
16 cupful grated cheese 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls pre- 
pared mustard 
To the cooked oats, which were well salted 
during cooking, add the grated cheese and 
chopped nuts. Mix thoroughly with the mus- 
tard, the exact amount depending upon the 
dryness of the oats. Use as a filling between 
slices of buttered rye bread. For the mustard 
use the recipe which appeared in the December, 
1917, issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Mrs. Justin H. Bender, 60 Berkeley Dr., Toledo, O. 


Oats and Cheese 


““My Meat Cakes” 1124 Total Calories 
232 Protein Calories 


16 pound chopped meat Dash Worcestershire 


1cupful cooked rolled sauce 
oats ; About %4 cupful hot 
I smal! onion, chopped water 


16 green pepper, chopped 1 egg 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 2 tablespoonfuls milk 
2 or 3 tablespoonfuls | About 1 cupful corn 
drippings flakes 
14 teaspoonful pepper 1 tablespoonful corn flour 
Mix well the meat, oats, onions, green pep- 
per, salt, and pepper. Form in croquette 
shape, roll in beaten egg diluted with the milk, 
then in toasted corn flakes crushed. Place in a 
pan with drippings, cover, and cook quickly if 
the meat is already cooked; if not, broil gently 
so as not to brown too quickly. Add the flour 
to the juice in the pan, the hot water, and the 
Worcestershire sauce. Serve with or over the 
cakes. This is enough to serve four. 
Mrs. Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 702 Cramer St., Mi!- 
waukee, Wis. 
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Chicken Giblet and Egg 280 Total Calories 


Sandwich Filling 140 Protein Calories 


Giblets of one chicken 14 teaspoonful Worces- 
1 hard-cooked egg tershire sauce 
I tablespoonful cream I teaspoonful tomato 
14 teaspoonful salt catchup 

Boil the giblets in salted water until tender. 
Put the giblets and the egg through a -meat- 
grinder. Add seasonings. This filling is very 
nice on rye bread. 
Mrs. Ben R. Cogswell, 127 W. 6th St., Oswego, N. Y. 


““One-Piece”’ 1850 Total Calories 

Codfish Meal 680 Protein Calories 
I pound salt boneless cod- 1 oe pe peer. chopped 

fish 1 cupful mil 
6 medium-sized potatoes _1 cupful fish stock 
3 medium-sized onions 3 tablespoonfuls corn 
2 eggs flour 

2 tablespoonfuls margarin 

Soak the fish in cold water to cover fora few 
hours, drain, cover again, and bring slowly to a 
boil. Drain again and cover once more with 
cold water. When boiling, add the onions 
chopped, the potatoes cut in quarters or thick 
slices, and the eggs in the shell. Boil until the 
vegetables are tender. Drain, saving one cup- 
ful of the liquid for use in making the sauce. 
Turn into a hot dish. To make the sauce, melt 
the margarin, add the flour, and cook till bub- 
bling, then add the milk and stock gradually 
and cook till thickened. To the sauce add the 
green pepper chopped fine. Pour over the fish 
and vegetables. Shell the eggs, either chop or 
slice them, and use to garnish the dish. Add 
salt and pepper to the sauce if needed. 
Mary V. Anthony, 58 French St., Fall River, Mass. 
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These Recipes 


Have been selected to 
help you to ‘do what the 
Food Administration 


asks 
They save 


WHEAT 
MEAT 
FATS 
SUGAR_ 


Every one has been tested in 
our own Kitchen Laboratory 


F Oo D 


Date Pudding 1055 Total Calories 

55 Protein Calories 
1 cupful milk 

Stone a box of dates and lay, cut side down, 
in a small pudding-dish. Cover with the milk 
and let stand at least one hour. Then bake in a 
slow oven (it is wise to set the pudding in a 
pan of hot water as for custard), for one-half 
to three-quarters of an hour. This is good hot 
or cold. Mrs. Lee E. Cannon, Hiram, O. 


1 box dates 


Coconut Cakes 2647 Total Calories 
126 Protein Calories 
%4 lb. dried, shredded co- 1 can condensed milk 
conut 
Mix together and drop from a spoon on a 
well-oiled pan. Cook in a slow oven for twenty- 
five minutes. This recipe makes three dozen 
cookies. 
Mrs. R. C. McDonald, 355 E. Reynolds St., Urbana, O. 


Raisin Soufflé 777 Total Calories 
88 Protein Calories 
144 cupfuls hot milk ¥% cupful raisins 
I tablespoonful corn- l6 teaspoonful vanilla 
_Starch White 1 egg 
Yolk 1 egg 14 cupful corn-sirup 
Beat the egg-yolk slightly, beating in the 
sirup and dry ingredients. Add the hot milk 
slowly, stirring constantly. Add the raisins, 
pour the mixture into a double-boiler, and cook 
until it coats a spoon. Remove, add the va- 
nilla, and fold in the egg-white beaten stiff. 
Pour into a buttered pudding-dish or ramekins. 
Set in a pan of water and bake fifteen minutes 
in a slow oven. 
Mrs. Charles M. Elliott, 7 Morris Lane, Wellsboro, Pa. 


OUSEREEPING 


“INSTITUTE! 


Quick Rice Pudding 1863 Total Calories 


68 Protein Calories 


34 cupful uncooked rice 34 cupful sirup 

4 tart apples \% teaspoonful cinnamon 
\% cupful raisins \% teaspoonful nutmeg 

Juice of 1 lemon 
Wash the rice. Pare, core, and quarter the 

apples. Add the apples to the rice and cook 
in three cupfuls of boiling, salted water for 
fifteen minutes, or until the apples are tender. 
Add the remaining iagredients, pour into a 
double-boiler, and cook until the rice is tender. 
Serve with cream or custard sauce. Or the 
cooked mixture may be poured into a buttered 
baking-dish, topped with a meringue made 
from the stiffly beaten white of one egg, and 
browned in the oven. 
Mrs. F. B. Christensen, R. D. No. 5, Watsonville, Cal. 


1246 Total Calories 
168 Protein Calories 


I quart canned or stewed 1% cupfuls wheat flour 
tomatoes 6 tablespoonfuls white 
14 teaspoonful pepper | corn-meal 
1 tablespoonful margarin 5 teaspoonfuls baking- 
About % cupful milk powder 
2% teaspoonfuls salt 
Bring the tomatoes to a boil, season with one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, the pepper, 
and the mdrgarin. Drop in the dumplings, 
cover closely, and cook for thirty minutes. To 
make dumplings, sift together the flour, corn- 
meal, baking-powder, and one teaspoonful of 
salt. Add the milk to make a soft dough. The 
dumplings may be turned after cooking twenty 
minutes, if desired, in order that the dumplings 
may be entirely coated with the tomato. 
Mrs. D. W. Spaulding, Conneautville, Pa. 


Tomato Dumplings 


For Kitchen 
Soldiers 


Recipes for this department 
may be submitted by any reader 
of Good Housekeeping. They 
should never before have been 
printed. Four Thrift Stamps 
will be paid for every recipe 
accepted. Stamps must be en- 
closed if unavailable manu- 
scripis are to be returned. 


Cheese Omelet 740 Total Calories 
130 Protein Calories 
4 tablespoonfuls grated ¥@ teaspoonful pepper 

cheese 44 teaspoonful dry mus- 
2 eggs tard 
2 tablespoonfuls granulat- 1 cupful hot milk 

ed tapioca 14% tablespoonfuls cook- 
14 teaspoonful salt ing oil 

Cook together for about ten minutes the 
tapioca, salt, pepper, mustard, cheese, and hot 
milk. Add one-half tablespoonful of the oil 
and the yolks of the eggs beaten very light. 
Stir well, remove from the fire, and fold in the 
whites of the eggs beaten stiff and dry. Put the 
rest of the oil into a frying or omelet pan, and 
when it is hot, pour in the mixture. Cook 
slowly until brown, then place in a slow oven 
until the top is dry, fold, and turn out on a hot 
platter. Garnish with parsley and serve at 
once. This is enough to serve three. 
i = S. Peck, 110 Lathrop Ave., W. New Brighton, 


1380 Total Calories 
175 Protein Calories 
14 cupful rice I onion grated 
4 cupfuls cold water 3 cupfuls milk 
2 cupfuls raw, diced pota- 2 tablespoonfuls margarin 
toes I teaspoonful minced 
1% cupfuls chopped cel- _ parsley 
ery and celery leaves 14 teaspoonfuls salt 
\4 teaspoonful pepper 
Soak the rice in water until the grains swell 
up. Put on the stove, add the potatoes, onion, 
and celery. Simmer gently until almost done; 
then add the milk, margarin, salt, pepper, and 
minced parsley and finish cooking. 


Combination Soup 


Mrs. G. F. Kinley, 1525 Fifth Ave., S., Fort Dodge, Ia. 


Celery Chowder 1383 Total Calories 


245 Protein Calories 


4 cupfuls finely cut celery 2 tablespoonfuls margarin 

I quart milk 1 tablespoonful flour 

I large potato grated 2 hard-cooked eggs 

I medium-sized onion Salt and pepper to taste 
Boil the celery in water to cover until tender, 


and force through a sieve, keeping the water 


as well as pulp. Add the milk and grated - 


potato and cook five minutes. Chop the onion 
fine and sauté in one tablespoonful of the mar- 
garin. When delicately browned, add to the 
first mixture. Chop the hard-cooked eggs and 
add. Thicken slightly with one tablespoonful 
of margarin and the flour cooked together. Sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper. Leaves and 
the tough outer stalks of celery may be used. 
Miriam S. Collins, 2533 Second St., San Diego, Cal. 


Macaroni with Lima 2220 Total Calories 


Beans 250 Protein Calories 
2cupfuls cooked lima 4 canned pimientos 
beans 3 cupfuls canned toma- 
2 cupfuls macaroni toes 
\{ pound fat salt pork 14 teaspoonful pepper 


2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Boiling water 

Use either fresh or canned beans. Cook the 
macaroni in two quarts of boiling, salted water 
till tender. Fry the onions and pimientos 
chopped in the salt pork cut into tiny cubes. 
Add the tomatoes and cook, stirring often, till 
the liquid has nearly evaporated and they be- 
gin to brown. Then add two cupfuls of boiling 
water and the seasoning. Combine the beans 
and macaroni, place in a hot serving-dish, and 
pour the tomato sauce over all. Dried beans 
may also be used, by soaking overnight and 
cooking until tender. 

Mrs. M. A. Berlin, Lefts, Utah, 


2 onions 
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NGLISH chil- 
dren must 
go without 
candy this 

Christmas, in spite of 
our efforts to send 
them sugar. A young 
Englishman in service 
- khaki came into the 
INSTITUTE recently to 
consult us on the feas- 
ibility of taking a fire- 
less cooker back to 
England with him. 
He only happened to 
mention that he 
wanted especially to 
take back two other 
things—a large ham, 
and candy for the 
children. ‘‘The chil- 
dren do miss candy,” 
he remarked. To my 
statement that we in 
America were really 
fortunate in the 
amount of sugar we 
have, he answered, 
“Yes, and _ besides, 
you have so many sub- 
stitutes that your 
children need not be 
deprived of their 
sweets.” Even though 
our supply of sugar is 
greater than that of 
England, it is not suf- 
ficient to warrant its 
use in candy-making 
this year. For candy 
we can use our sub- 
stitutes. 
The sirup; proved 
54 


Patriotic Christmas 
By Mabel Jewett Crosby 


Member of the Institute Staff 


Turn the edges 
toward the cen- 
ter, and as soon 
as cool enough 
to handle, pull 








Cut into pieces 
with sharp scis- 
sors and wrap 
each in a square 
of waxed paper 
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especially well adapted 
to the old-fashioned 
pulled candy, so let 
us use them in abun- 
dance this year. Use 
as a basis for the can- 
dy-making three cup- 
fuls of sirup. To de- 
termine the propor- 
tions and the proper 
temperature for cook- 
ing in order to obtain 
the best results, some 
eight or ten batches 
were boiled. After this 
experimenting, the 
ideal proportions were 
found to be any one 
of the following: three 
cupfuls of corn-sirup, 
either white or dark; 
two cuptuls of corn- 
sirup and one cupful 
of molasses; or two 
cupfuls of corn-sirup 
and one cupful of 
honey. Place the sirup 
mixture in a sauce- 
pan and add one- 
fourth teaspoonful of 
salt. Butter the inside 
upper edge of the pan 
to prevent boiling 
over. Cook until the 
mixture forms a hard 
ball when dropped 
into cold water. Ifa 
thermometer is used, 
cook the all corn- 
sirup mixture to 245° 
F., the sirup and mo- 
lasses to 250° F., and 
(Cont’d on page 130) 
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Use the new flours 
instead of wheat 


Eggless Breakfast Breads 


N this period of conservation and 
more strenuous economy, one’s reci- 
pes for breakfast breads should 
have a thorough overhauling to keep 

pace with the general work of substitution 
and elimination going on all along the line. 
An egg a day in our muffins seems little, 
but when reckoned in dollars and cents, 
just now, it means a lot. It seems best at 
present to use the eggs one can afford for 
breakfast or luncheon dishes, instead of in 
combination where their use is really un- 
necessary. There are plenty of breakfast 
breads in which eggs are not essential. 

As we are now trying to get along with- 
out much wheat flour, the problem is made 
somewhat more difficult. ‘Send me rules 
for things I can make without butter, milk, 
or eggs,’ wrote a young rancher to his 
mother some years ago. It seemed an 
amusing and difficult problem to that 
mother, and when to that requirement we 
must now add sugar, it becomes even more 
strenuous. As to wheat flour, while we 
have a certain quantity which we may con- 
scientiously use, combinations are possible 
without using any, and we can save there, 
too. s 

There are several delicious corn-meal 
bread preparations requiring little or no 
wheat flour. A novelty in this line is a 
corn-meal muffin to which is added cooked 
rice in the proportion of one cupful of the 
rice to one-half cupful each of granulated 
meal and entire wheat flour. Three- 
fourths cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of shortening, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and salt and sugar as liked complete 
the rule. Beat well and bake in gem-pans 
in a quick oven. 

The revision of my recipes has given 
some excellent results. 

To make Golden Rolls, combine two 
cupfuls potato flour, one cupful corn-meal, 
one teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful 
sugar, and three teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder; rub in one tablespoonful shorten- 
ing with the finger-tips. Then add enough 
milk—about one and three-fourths cupfuls 
will be needed—to make a dough just soft 
enough to roll and cut; use a knife for the 
mixing. Tip on a floured board, roll 
lightly to a thickness of half an inch, cut in 
rounds, rub with melted shortening, and 
fold over like Parker House rolls. Rub 
with milk and bake in a hot oven until a 
delicate brown. 





By Florence Spring 


Every recipe tested in our own kitchen 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 W. 30th St.,N. Y.C. 


The muffins and biscuits shown just 
above are both eggless and wheatless 


Fruit Muffins are favorites with us all 





Mix thor- 
oughly together one cupful rice flour, one 
cupful oat flour—rolled oats put through 
the meat-grinder, using the finest knife, 
may be used—three teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder, one teaspoonful salt, and work 
two tablespoonfuls shortening in lightly 


Oat Flour Twin Biscuit. 


with the finger-tips. Add about three- 
fourths cupful milk or enough to roll. 
Roll thin, cut in rounds, rub half of them 
with melted margarin and sprinkle with 
salt. Place the others over these, thus 
baking them in pairs. Rub tops with 
milk and bake in a quick oven. Graham, 
rye, or entire wheat may be substituted for 
the oat flour if wished. 

Apple Muffins should be included in even 
a short list of eggless muffins. They are 
made as follows: 

Mix in the given order one cupful bar- 
ley flour, one cupful white corn flour, three 
teaspoonfuls baking-powder, one teaspoon- 
ful salt, one tablespoonful sugar, one cup- 
ful chopped apple, about one and one-half 
cupfuls milk, and two tablespoonfuls 
melted shortening. Bake in muffin-pans 
in a quick oven. 

Apple Johnny Cake is also delicious. 
Mix vne-half cupful each of yellow and 
white corn-meal, one tablespoonful sugar, 
oné-half teaspoonful salt, and one tea- 
spoonful shortening together. Scald with 
boiling water, using about three-fourths 
cupful, until the mixture is a little thicker 
than will spread; then add three table- 
spoonfuls milk and one cupful of chopped 
apple: - Spread on well-greased tins to a 
thickness -of one-fourth inch, crease in 
squares with the back of a knife, and bake 
in a hot oven until light brown. Split, 
and eat buttered, with coffee. The apple 
may be omitted if desired. Either variety 
makes delicious cream or milk toast. 

Luncheon Nut Muffins. Mix together 
one cupful barley or rye flour, one cupful 
oat flour, one-half teaspoonful soda, one 


teaspoontul baking-powder, and one tea- 


spoonful salt; add one cupful sour milk, 
and one-half cupful molasses. Stir well 
together, and add one-fourth cupful 
chopped nuts and, if wished, one-fourth 
cupful raisins, coarsely chopped. These 
muffins may be made of sweet milk by 
omitting the soda and using three tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder. 

Bran Muffins are very popular, as well 
as being healthful (Continued on page 109) 
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Learn to read the 
name-plates on your 
electrical appliances 


What 


HE question frequently asked, 

‘What is electricity?” is one of 

the great riddles that bids fair 

to keep all of us guessing for 

some time. The word itself is taken from 
the Latin for amber (electrum), as amber 
under certain conditions will exhibit elec- 
trical effects. Many theories concerning 
thenatureof electricity have been advanced, 
but the latest, the electron hypothesis, 
furnishes the most plausible explanation of 
electrical phenomena. This theory sup- 
poses all matter, gaseous or solid, in the 
universe to be composed of electrons con- 
sisting of an inconceivable subdivision of 
molecules and atoms, and that a certain 
arrangement and movement of these elec- 
trons constitute that subtle something 
which we call electricity. For practical 
purposes it matters little what it really is. 
By experiment and study the laws that 
govern its actions have been determined. 
It will develop light, heat, and power as 
we will it; the tiny fan and the ponderous 
train alike move in response to its influence. 

The intangible nature of our willing ser- 
vant has lent an air of mystery to the 
subject and has awed some’people into a 
belief that all matters pertaining to elec- 
tricity are too deep for ordinary mortals, 
but not so. With the growing use of 
electricity in the homes it behooves 
one to acquire at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of its workings, and every 
housekeeper should comprehend the 
relation between the quantities of 
energy consumed by one of the lamps 
in the dining-rocm dome, the electric 
iron, or the vacuum cleaner. 

As a first step in our study we musi 
become familiar with the 
every-day units of the 
profession. The terms 
for those electrical units 
are derived from the 
names of scientists identi- 
fied with the pioneer 
work of the art, the Ital- 
ian, Volta, and_ the 
French savant, Ampere. 
James Watt, sponsor for 
the unit of electrical 


power, is credited with 
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By Charles J. Clarke 


Member of the Institute Staff 
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Esectrict7ty? 


the invention of the steam engine, which 
more than any other one thing has made 
possible the electric generator. 

The meaning of the terms will be clearer 
if they are compared to things known to 
every one. The volt is the unit of pressure 
or force and may be likened to the pressure 
in pounds with which water flows from a 
faucet; the higher the pressure, the more 
violently will the water issue. This is 
analogous to the voltage in an electric 
circuit. 

The ampere is the unit of volume, of 
quantity of current, and corresponds to 
the amount of water coming from a faucet 
irrespective of what pressure there -may 
be to it. This visualization of volts as 
pressure on current and amperes as volume 
of current is fundamental and should be 
kept in mind. é 

When any number of amperes flow in a 
circuit under the pressure of a certain 
voltage, things begin to happen; the lamp 
lights, the vacuum cleaner or what-not 
operates, and work is done. This is our 
introduction to the wai’, the unit of work 
performed by electricity. If we multiply 
the number of volts in a circuit by the 
amperes flowing, the product is the watts 
expended in doing our work, be it toasting 

a slice of bread or operating a washing 
machine. From experiment we have 
determined that seven hundred and 


| forty-six (746) of these units, watts, 


are equivalent to a horse-power. The 
watt is a very small unit, and while 
convenient to use at times, is often 
multiplied by a thousand. It then 
becomes, through the aid of the handy 
little word kilo, which is borrowed 
from the Greek and 
means “thousand,” a 
kilowatt or one thousand 
watts. 

We cannot conceive of 
any work being done 
without the expenditure 
of some time, be it long 
or short, an infinitesimal 
fraction of a second or 
hundreds of hours. Now, 
to know something about 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Write to Santa,and He Wilt 
Write to You About These 
New Fointed Cut-Outs 





BOVE is a little cut-out boy and cut-out Santa, 

) jointed so they can move their arms and heads and 
legs, and just as they will look when you have cut them out 
and stood them up. Paste this page on light-weight card- 

/ board. Do not cut the picture above, but keep ‘it for a 
sample to go by. But cut out carefully all the separate 
pieces below of the little boy and Santa, and the stand- 
ards for their backs. Cut a slit around the top of 
Santa’s shoulder, about half an inch, so his head will move 
comfortably in front of his pack of toys. Punch little holes 
) in the round dots. Tie a hard knot at the end of a piece 











of twine; be sure your twine is stiff and quite heavy; the 

‘ brown twine for tying express packages is excellent. Run 

5 the other end of the twine through the holes in the cut- 

> outs and tie another hard knot on the back, tight down 

: against the cut-out, so as to leave as little play as possible. 
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1g ri DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING TO SANTA CLAUS 

al o! Do you want Santa to write to you? Then write to him. Every litéle girl or 
or 3; boy who writes to Santa Claus in care of Goop HousekEEPInG, and sends 
v; bf five cents in stamps, will receive a letter from Santa telling all about his rein- 
ut deers, his pack of toys, and games to play with these new jointed cut-outs. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Let Yours Be the Gift That Passes Something on to Others, 
the Gift of Service, of Love—of Sacrifice, Perhaps 


HE Christmas spirit, always beautiful—because 

one of giving—is this year lifted above itself. 

We want to give to our friends a joyous greeting, 

of course, but in a finer, better way—to give to 

little children toys that bring their happy laugh—but even 

more this great, strong, joyous, young nation wants, this 

year, to give of its strength, first to its own fighters 

and sufferers, and then to all those others who need our 

gifts of comfort and of cheer. We want to give, not the 

gift of an hour or a day, but the enduring gift. We 

want to give, not for the gift itself, but for what the 

gift means to those who receive it. It is the unselfish 

gift, the gift that passes something on to others, that 

matters now. It should be the gift of service, of love— 
of sacrifice, perhaps. 

Just as our great armies abroad have accomplished 
much, so the army at home, each individual doing her 
share—just a small share, perhaps—may achieve a great 
result. The Red Cross asks that the American nation 
give as its present to-our army and navy its annual 
pledge of membership to the Red Cross. A small thing 
for you—a dollar—but for “‘Our Service” it means the 
cheer of a Christmas celebration at the canteens, recrea- 
tion centers, convalescent hospitals; cigars and ciga- 
rettes for the men in camp and at the front—your gift 
given for you, where you yourself can not go. The some- 
thing you want to do, not just for your own soldier and 
sailor, but for every soldier and sailor—these great, 
smiling boys who have put new heart and new strength 
into the Allies’ cause—you do, through your Red Cross. 
In giving to the Red Cross, ‘‘The Greatest Mother of 
All,” you give to the greatest and the least of our soldiers. 
Give your membership, give memberships to others. 


F in addition you want to send a personal gift to a 

wounded soldier, a “‘comfort bag” will be sent for you 
by the American Fund for French Wounded—that won- 
derful organization which began with a group of fifty 
hospitals for French wounded and is now supplying the 
necessary equipment for fourteen hundred hospitals 
where the poilu and his comrade of the Stars and Stripes 
lie side by side. This ‘comfort bag” is of cretonne with 
soap, socks, shaving stick, cold-cream, face cloth, comb, 
trench mirror, writing pad, and so forth. Though these 
go for Christmas, they go for use all the year, and they 
may carry a note from you if you send it with a dollar 
and a half for a bag without socks, or with two dollars 
for one with socks, to the American Fund for French 
Wounded, 73 Park Avenue, New York City. 


[F you know some French woman whose heart is with 
her suffering countrymen, or some woman who loves 
all little children, what more welcome gift from you to her 
than a card saying that you have sent a subscription in 
her name to the Free Milk Fund for France? What a 
wonderful thing to carry on, what a proud part to play 
at Christmas! For a two-dollar, five-dollar, or ten-dollar 
subscription, this fund will send you a charming Christ- 
mas card, on which you write your friend of your gift 
to her, and hers to France. Enclose subscriptions to 
the Free Milk Fund for France, 615 Fifth Avenue. 
Perhaps it is to England you would pay a tribute, then 
the British War Relief will be of interest to you; it is 
new making an appeal for subscriptions for the British 


and Allied prisoners in Germany. A subscription of 
yours will mean food.and comfort of all sorts to men 
sorely tried in body and spirit. Cards of acknowledg- 
ment will be sent to you upon receipt of two dollars, five 
dollars, fifteen dollars, or any sum you care to send, 
and the card you can in turn send on as a gift to your 
friend. Surely this is a new and splendid kind of giving 
in which we all want to take part. Address the British War 
Relief Association, Inc., 542 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


HE La Fayette Fund has been doing splendid work 
for soldiers, through sending the La Fayette Kit, 
which has now been sent to from five hundred to a thou- 
sand soldiers weekly since 1914. These kits contain that 
greatly needed garment for winter weather, the poncho 
—a combination rain-coat and blanket, as well as a 
combination knife and spoon, one pair of socks, a pipe, 
cigarette papers, cretol, ointment, and so forth, and a 
card with the donor’s name and address. The admin- 
istration expenses are met by the Executive Committee, 
so that every cent goes toward buying the articles put 
in kits. Think of the French soldiers who have lost their 
families and have no one but Santa Claus to send them 
anything, and be an all-the-year-round Santa and send 
a kit. Send two dollars and a half to the La Fayette 
Fund, Vanderbilt Hotel, 34th Street and Park Avenue, 
New York City. Do this in your own name, or in the 
name of a friend, as your greeting to her. That name 
will go speeding on to the Western front to bring cheer 
to some war-tired soldier. 

And what of the gift you buy? How can you, this 
year, make that more splendid, not with the splendor of 
money, but with the thought, the helpfulness, the patri- 
otism it carries with it? First, our Government—how 
quickly and how proudly we respond to its slightest re- 
quest !—asks that-we give the useful gift. To be useful 
in war-time, an article must be not only useful in itself 
but immediately useful to the person receiving it. Ah, 
what a book might be written on this subject! This 
year give only to those you know well enough to know 
what they will want. There is always an exception to 
any good rule, and in this case the exception is toys; 
the children want them, and have them they may. 


es early. This is so simple we all mean to do it, but 
often it is the simple things that we leave undone. 
This year our patriotism is at test. Already much of 
our shopping should be done, and that which is left, do 
at once. Think what it means if we each comply: for 
one thing no extra saleswomen are required by the shops. 
This gives the necessary labor for the essential war indus- 
tries and helps win the war. Would you hinder? 

Send early. Christmas packages must not congest 
the mails. Our transportation facilities, great as they 
are, are already overburdened with war business. Send 
some gifts today, others tomorrow, and early in December 
send the remainder. Whether they be freight, express, or 
mail matter, the Government asks that the packages 
be small. 

Local deliveries. Wherever it is possible, take your 
gift yourself. You will find a double pleasure in doing 
it, and you will find time. Think of the things we have 
all found we had time to do, and the busy person can 
always do one thing more. HELEN KOUES 
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You can tuck a handkerchief in a 
letter to your soldier; here are two, 
one of soft-finished, satin-striped 
khaki, 25 cents, the other khaki or 
white silk, 50 cents, or tn extra 
heavy quality, $1. The Ever-ready 
flash-light in gun-metal is $2.05 


Many a dull moment can be whiled 
away by a game of dominoes if he ts 
prepared, and here is a set of cellu- 
loid dominoes so flat he may slip 
them in his pocket; price, 50 cents 


















A gift you would just love to give 
him 1s the good all-wool khaki army 
sweater below with military collar 
and two pockets, sizes 36 to 44. 
$8.50; khaki wool gloves, $1.75 


Motor corps, air service, ambulance 
corps—no matter what branch of the 
service he is in, if it keeps him out 
in the open, he will welcome this 
helmet of olive drab wool; price, $3 


An extra blanket may be just what 
he needs, and here is the regulation 
khaki army blanket for $12.50, and 
he is sure to find great comfort in 


the khaki blanket bath-robe for $6.75 





The Useful Present for the Soldier 


or Sailor “Over Here’’ 










A place to keep pictures safe—the 
folding rose or blue leather frame 
holds three pictures, 3 by 4 in., 
$3.25. Corded sheer linen handker- 
chief, 75 cents; plain white linen, 
sheer or heavy weight, 50 cents; in 
finer quality it ts 75 cents or $1 


There is no use for him to look in 
three pockets for one smoke, when 
you may give him at Christmas the 
khaki or navy blue case with a place 
for tobacco, papers, matches, $1.50 


A comforting thought is to know he 
has the wool khaki army shirt below, 
$4.50. Ribbed cashmere socks, dark 
or light gray, khaki, brown, heavy or 
medium, $1; extra quality, $1.50 















THE NECESSARY GIFT 


If you can not find these things in 
your local shops, we will buy them 


for you on receipt of check or money 


order and forward promptly. Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service 
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A charm to wear for v1c- 
tory is someihing you 
would like to give a nurse 
or a war worker, and here 
it is below—the new 
“Victory locket”; com- 
position in coral, shell, 
blue, burgundy, or jade 
green, with a place for a 
mirror and a picture; 
$5.50. Nice for a nurse 
to keep the picture of her 
sailor or soldier in are 
the small picture frames, 
their gold bronze frames 
surmounted, one by an 
eagle, the other by an- 
chors; 5 by 7 in., $5 each 


A fold-up clock with a radium dial 
ts a comfort to the traveler on the 
journey and is nice for the desk at 
the journey’s end; this one for $16 
has a one-day movement and is in 
blue, green, red, or lavender leather 
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War Worker 


ORDER AT ONCE 


Nurse or 


On this page we have tried to give helpful suggestions for the nurse 
or the war worker here at heme: if you can not find any of these in 
your local shops, we will buy for you at once on receipt of check or 
money-order. Shipping ¢ -harges on frames, clock, knitting articles, 
spoon, free 50 mi.; others free everyzehere. Good Housekeeping 


The t ‘lescope SEW ing case for $5. 50 folds up like an 
accordion and is a fine quality of black leather com- 
pletely fitted, 11 by 7% in.; overnight bag of mole- 
skin, very beautifully and durably lined, with ten 
white composition fittings, 12 by 9 by 4 in., $10.95 





You will really be surprised at the yey of the 
sterling silver bar pin below for only $2.75, 2% in. long 
aad in a lovely design. The ivory batting ‘needles in 
an ivory holder are $4 a set, a gift the knitter would 
leve but probably would not want to buy for herself 
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The Packable, Practical Gift for 


The wrist watch h as grown 
owt of the luxury class now 
into a necessity, and ip you 
know a soldier or a nurse 
who hasn’t one, you will 
want to give this very 
good one bélow; it has a 
leather strap, nickel case, 
7 jewels, an unbreakable 
crystal, and a radium dial 
with the second hand so 
necessary for a@ nurse 

$8.75. The sterling silver 
medicine spoon with case 
is something that would 
come in most conventenily 
for use by etther the war 
worker or the nurse; $6 




















Fascinating to use and a great help 
in knitting is the new wrist yarn- 
holder sketched at the left, with 
sterling silver and blue or pink 
enamel end; $3.50. Manicure outfit 
in black leather or khaki case, $2.50 
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The Early Order Gets 
the Christmas Gift 


WE can stand by the children and 
stand by the Government, too: 
though more than ever, this war-time 
Christmas, our hearts go out to the 
children, the Government has asked us 
not to burden the mails with Christmas 
presents after the early days of Decem- 
ber. So on this page are shown educa- 
tional and other toys which are nation- 





He can work and- play at the 
same time with this steel Mec- 
cano outfit, which can be bought 
throughout the country, $6 





The box of United States soldiers photo- 
graphed below, with a wooden cannon 
included, are 75 cents; the Scotch 
soldiers shown, ten of them.in a box 
with a wooden air gun, are 60 cents 
n- 
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Something which “goes” is the 
pride and joy of the American 
youngster, and the US mail car 
shown “goes,” and goes fast, too; 
made of metal, 85 cents. Electric 
headlight, switch signals, and all 
not so big as life but quite as 
natural, distinguish the electric 
train at the right: track, battery, 
metal locomotive, mail car, pas- 
Senger car, semaphores; $7.50 





A dear little wigglesome dolly E 
Is Little Girl Blue shown above, y 
With the bluest of crépe for her bloomers " 

And rose-colored features you love. 


This engine and cars are all ready 
To run on the nursery floor, 

With a load of plows and of harrows 
For the farmer who lives by the door 
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The Educational Toy 
ls Work and Play, Too 


ally advertised and distributed through- 
out the country. Such standard toys, 
for instance, as the Coaster Wagon for 
$7.50, and another excellent sled, the 
Flexible Flyer No. 2, 39 inches long, 
and priced around $3.50, as well as 
the toys shown, can probably be pur- 
chased in any good toy department. 
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Of toweling Turkish and nappy y 
Are pussy-cats baby can scrub, 

The kind that are nicest to cuddle Tie 
Or take for a swim in the tub. 




















Golden-haired bisque doll, closing eyes, 
lawn dress, knitted jacket and boots; 18 
in., $9.50; stuffed doll, composition hands 
and face, gingham dress, 18 in., $2.75 


Colored clays, tools, and direcctions 
for modeling are included in “ Plasti- 
cine,” the educational toy below; $1.50; 
“Big Dick” is the wooden gun; $2.75 


Soo be 


WE WILL BUY THESE FOR 


YOU 
If you do not find the toys on 
this page, or substitutes that ‘ 
please you as well, in. your local F 
shops, we wilt be glad to buy 4 


them for you here in New York 1f 
you order them early and make 
your check or money-order pay- ; 
able to Goon HovsEKEEPING 
Shopping Service. Parcel post 
charges on the toys shown are 


to be paid by the purchaser 
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The Worth-While Gift You Make 
At Small Cost of Time 
and Money 

















A basket, or pieces of old straw hats, 
make a work-bag: top, blue silk; bind- 


ings, gold galloon; flowers, colored cro- 
cheted wool; handle, brown silk braid 








Nenette and Rintintin, above, people in 
France and America are wearing for a 
charm to keep them safe through the 
war. To make each figure, cut a dozen 
Strands each of yellow and orange yarn, 
24 in. long, double, flatten, and tie to 
form head, body, and legs; slip a dozen 
ay strands through body to form arms. These 
i can be made of any two colors; black and 
white are popular and khaki and white 










For a traveling case, line oval piece of 
cretonne with rubber, bind edges and f 
make handle of gold braid, make rubber 
pockets, fold in sides 134 in., snap double 





















For cone-shaped knitting-bag, line two 
































pieces of cretonne with buckram; put to- mn To 
gether with “bellows” of buckram; finish IN - 
9 . - ) . : 3 : CC 
with tassels; buttonhole a hole for yarn —Z/;- Oilcoth is never nore satisfactory than in wid. 
Lox 3 : i the knitting-bag below. Cut two 12-in of | 

Make knitting-bag below of any ordinary fy; ae ; fs . ‘ of 

: Si ek IP square pieces of black oilcloth 
brown manila bag. Paste on a picture _ Wi a, q pieces o, loth, paste or sew chif 


a gay picture on one piece, line both with 
cretonne, bind edges with black and white 
checked gingham, finish with rosettes 









from a magazine cover and fasten on 
paper handles with paper fasteners 
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A pretty piece of sentiment your friend will enjoy is a rose 
sachet made from the flowers of your own garden; make 
the bag of lavender tarletan, fill 1t with dried rose petals, 
and tuck an “everlasting” blossom in a knot of ribbons 














| Directions for making the filet Red Cross and other 
4 3 handkerchiefs and hot rolls napkin on this page, 
and filet crochet on opposite page are 25 cents: 
Address Anne Orr, care of Goop HovusEKEEPING 









Above is a useful little gift you can make in no time 
at all; buy ordinary shoe trees, paint them black, and 
then paint a gay-flowered design on the tips. Tte crisp 
ribbon bows in the middle, and the gift is complete 























a Sock knitting measure: p ul r ings at ends of ribbon The old-kid-glove-lined vest is a wonderful thought for 
a 25 in. long; measure off 334 in. with indelible ink and automobile driver, aviator, or any one out of doors; cate 
§ write “cuff” as in picture, mark off 634 in. for leg, ful instructions for cutting and making, and pattern 


234 in. for heel, 734 in. for foot, 3 in. for toe at right vest and helmet will be sent for 25 cents in stamps 
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Th year Christmas giving means 
making something useful from what 
would otherwise be wasted; and here is the 
way you doit. A bit of cretonne, gay with 
flowers, tiny scraps of lace whipped to- 
gether, filet crochet done with the Red 
Cross motif, or towel ends for the Y. M. 


Making Something Charming from What Would 
Otherwise Not be Used 


C. A. worker—these are the things one can 
make at home, and give, knowing they cost 
nothing that could have been given for 
war relief purposes. Make them beauti- 
fully and send them at once, and they 
will carry your message of love better 
than gifts many times more expensive. 
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To make the sachet pincushion, bits of silk and 
scraps of lace or bits of Georgette crépe are all you 
need. Make a cushion 8% in. long and 6 in. 
wide, diamond-shaped. Cover the top with scraps 
of lace whipped together; a puffing of silk, a 
chiffon ruffle, a lace ruffle, and flowers complete it 


This sachet or pincushion 1s made of pink silk, 
gold lace, and gold braid, finished with a velvet 
rose with gold leaves. Cut a round piece of silk 10 
in. across, another piece long enough to sew 
around the edge; gather in the middle over a cot- 2 
ton batting pillow and tack on gold lace pieces i 















Something you can be 
happy both in making and 
in giwing is this dainty 
round bib of filet crochet 





















Something you can make at small cost, to To make this talcum-powder holder, fash- 


be welcomed by a bookish friend, is this ion a frame of buckram with an oval piece 
pair of book-ends; buy the ordinary book- of cardboard for. the bottom. Cover the ; 
ends at the ten-cent store, cover them with buckram with colored silk on the outside, 4 
cretonne, bind the edges with colored line it with white China silk, and make the ' 





braid, and make pockets as you see her- trimming .of gold lace and gold braid 



















At the top is a charming book’ cover in 
which to keep the small book for telephone 
addresses your friend is sure to need. 
Cover any small address book with flannel, 
then with tapestry or cretonne; bind the 
edges with gold braid, add tassel and pencil 


DIRECTIONS FOR FILET 
Filet crochet for Y. M. C. A. or Red Cross 


workers makes lovely gifts; directions for 
making the towel ends, pillow cover, cami- 
sole, and bib here, and handkerchiefs and 
napkin on page 62, are 25 cents; address 
Anne Orr, in care of Gooo HousEKEEPING 
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Here Paris pronounces her final verdict of the winter—ihe war-time suit, the newest, shortest, 


skimpiest skirt, and the small fur piece. 


The suit ts really one-third fur, one dress has fur in long 


streams all the way to the hem, and the other has a jacket-like fur collar which can be worn with 
any dress or coat. And the dominant note of all three is that there is less material and more variety 
in them than any one ever thought there could be, less difference in line and more in trimming 
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HE winter fashions are very satis- 

I factory. Although there are no 
startling changes to be found, the 

slim silhouette becomes so much slimmer 
that it makes a change in itself. The 
French dresses which ,came over were 
surprisingly alike in line and- yet quite 
different in the method of their trimming. 


Striking Points of French Models 


When I read of the Paris clothes, no 
matter how carefully I do it, I am yet sur- 
prised at the “newness” of the actual 
models when I really see them. 

We have known that the lines were 


straight, and yet when you see dresses like 
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WAR-TEME FASHIONS 
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those shown on the opposite page at the 
right, . you ‘realize that they actually 
measure a yard and a half, or less, around 
the hem; that they are absolutely straight 


and skimpy in effect, with their charm 


depending upon materials, fur trimming, 
fine stitchery, embroidery, or beading. 
Another excellent example of straight 
lines depending on trimming for variety is 
shown in the dress at the top of page 66. 
This Premet model is an absolutely simple 
dress with very little material in it, which 
looks quite different from other straight 
dresses owing to the fringe which forms 
the hem and the placing of the embroidery. 
Chéruit brought a new note into the new 


KOQOUES 


clothes when she made a Russian blouse of 
beige Georgette crépe with a black satin 
dress, such as is illustrated at the lower 
right on page 67. Here embroidery, fringe, 
or trimming of any kind is omitted, and 
the style is given by the contrasting of 
materials—Georgette crépe and black satin. 


What We See in New York 


The model described, the home dress- 
maker may follow successfully in the com- 
bination of materials suggested here, as 
well as in all satin or all Georgette crépe. 
It would be newest, of course, as Chéruit 
made it, of Georgette crépe and satin. 

The New York women are looking very 
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smart in the attractive clothes 
of the season. There is a good 
deal of variety, and yet the 
eflect is somewhat the same— 
knee-length suits, long coats of 
the somber colors in duvetyne 
or velours, small hats of a bright, 
contrasting color. There is a 
sprinkling of henna red in the 
coats and cloth capes. These 
winter capes are different from 
the spring capes in that they 
are slimmer, trimmed with fur 
collars, and frequently close at 
theneck. One type of coat which 
may be worn for day or evening 
is shown nicely on page 70. 


Three types of French evening dress 
compete for favor here, the trained 
and the trainless, all fur-trimmed, 
and cach slim, and each of velvet, 
but no two of the three at all alike: 


second above is the newest type. 


Very smart models of frocks 
in New York are on the line of 
those illustrated on page 7o. 

The simplicity of the clothes 
finds a relief in the colorful hats. 
Bright blues, flaming red, as 
well as beige and henna red, are 
all striking notes this season, 
with the good blues, browns, 
and the various khaki shades 
which have come with the year. 
These shades, or the beaver 
shades, as some shades of fawn- 
like cloth are called, are quite 
smart. The tone is lighter than 
beaver and darker than the or- 
dinary tan we have known. 


Embroidery ts used on everything in 
Paris, as shown by the afternoon 
dresses above, one serge with ali over 
wool embroidery and fur trimming, 
the other velours de laine with an 
odd cord embroidery in the front. 









CHERUIT 
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PREMET 


The Extremely Straight Skirt Is no Longer the 


Extreme Either Here or in Paris— 


It Is the Rule 


A formal evening dress, with a train and without sleeves. The great French 
designer Chéruit made it, and though she used black velvet and simple lines, 
she added—well, just for luck—a girdle and hood collar of sumptuous silver 
cloth, embroidered. The skirt was so slim it had to be slashed at the hem 


Almost as straight as a string, truly, is the newest French skirt, as you see it 
in the Premet afternoon dress above of beige crépe de Chine. A second feature 
of note in Paris now is lavish bead trimming, here in brown and red, and a 
third is the new hem formed of fringe; some skirts are fringed all over 












“Any one by taking thought can add 
an inch to his stature,” says the new 
tall turban of brown beaver cloth on a 
foundation of brown velvet.’ And to 
carry out the French penchant of the 
‘ moment, there is a trimming of terra 


cotta balls of beads. Ferle Keller 


DOUCET 









he Contrasting Materials in Contrasting Colors, Says 
Paris, Almost Always Beading, 


Sometimes F- ringe 


See how effective it 1s to combine black satin and angora, as Doucet does in 
the street costume above. The frock ts really quite as slim as it can be, yet 
appears the slimmer for the band of angora at the waist; the smart scarf and 
the front panel are of angora and jet, and there are cuffs of the angora 






CHERUIT 


A touch of the old charm we are so eager to resume shows even in the very 
simple Chéruit model at the right, and a clever adaptation, too, of the idea of 
one material to trim another. The foundation with side panels is black satin, 
the Russian blouse top is gray Georgette crepe, and there is a smart little belt 









DRESSES ON THESE TWO PAGES IMPORTED BY B. ALTMAN & CO. 
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Here is the Camouflage Corps from top to toe: khaki-trench cap with brown piping for dress, tam-o’-shanter 
while at work; three-piece khaki-cloth suit with short skirt; khaki shirt; regulation leather belt, and puttees 


THE WOMAN 


NIFORMS, with all their symbol- 
ism of devotion to a cause, are not 
worn more proudly by the men of 
the world today than by hun- 

dreds of thousands of American women. 

The streets of our great cities are aflame 
with the colors of the Allied soldiers, but 
perhaps nowhere so markedly as in Wash- 
ington and New York, where the khaki of 
the English, the bright blue of the French 
with its flashes of red, the drab of the 
Italians with a gleam of gold mingle with 






The Salvation Army worker wears a khaki 

uniform with U.S. on one side of her collar, 

ond S. A. on the other. On her red shoul- 

aer-straps the words, “The Salvation Army,” 

appear in white lettering. She has dis- 

caraed the hat shown and wears a trench cap 
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the uniforms of the American women, who 
in ever increasing numbers are wearing 
the khaki, the gray, and the blue. 

There are, of course, many local uniforms 
— badges of distinction but the one which 
is most widely known, because its service 
has been so great, is the Canteen uniform 
of the Mayor’s Committee of Women on 
National Defense in New York City. 
Think of three open-air canteens, which 
since June 8th, July 4th, and July 2oth, 
respectively, have served over two hundred 
thousand men! The first of these to be 


Garbed in gray whipcord with a Sam 
Browne belt is the Red Cross Ambu- 
lance Driver, with red cross on cap 


IN UNIFORM 


opened, is at 40th Street and Fifth Avenue. 
on the steps of the Public Library, where 
thousands upon tens of thousands of men 
on their way to France have stopped, not 
only to be refreshed, but also to be given 
theater tickets, to be cheered. to be firec 
anew with patriotism. Then think of an 
Officers’ Service Club opened October roth 
on the opposite side of the square of our 
great library at 42nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue, where over nineteen hundred 
officers were served in the first week. 






The Y. W.C.-A. worker wears a dark blue 
serge uniform with large pockets like ihe Enge 
lish uniform. Her hat is navy biue with 
French blue facing, the triangle is blue with 
blue letters on a black ground, and her cope 
blue serge; the overseas uniform is French blue 
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Nine hundred to a thousand women a 
month help serve in each of these Canteens. 
Their uniform is an attractive over-dress of 
French blue cotton, with white collar and 
cuffs and organdy cap banded with the 
city colors, navy blue, orange, and white. 

This Canteen service is but one of the 
splendidly organized activities of this 
splendid committee, which has made itself 
a real power in a few short months in all 
parts of New York—in war service work, 
and in relief of all kinds. A vast number of 
women in national organizations from the 
length and breadth of this broad country 
to the western front in France, outside of 
army nurses and navy yeowomen, are 
working under the Red Cross, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Salvation Army, or the National 
League for Women’s Service. Each of 
these great organizations has its distinctive 
work, just as it has its various uniforms. 

The Red Cross (Continued on page 110) 


A picturesque name for an 
arduous service 1s borne by 
the “ Yeowoman,” who wears 
the navy blue uniform with 
brass buttons and a sailor hat 


It is the U. S. Army nurse who cares for 
the wounded in. the actual front of the 
firing line, and she wears this navy blue 
uniform, with a two-thirds length coat 


Probably every boy who has sailed from 
NewYork knows the French blue andwhite 
canteen uniform of the Mayor's Com- 
mittee of Women on National Defense 


Navy blue or gray cotton crépe, without an apron, 
is the uniform of the graduate Red Cross nurse. 
The band on her arm is blue, with the lettering in 
ved, and her collar and cap are both white 


Khaki with Sam Browne belt and leather puttees 
is the uniform of the Motor Corps of the National 
League for Women’s Service, with insignia 
and a chauffeur’s license on the side of the cap 
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That rare combination, pre-war price and pre-war quality, 
ts found in the afternoon frock above at the left, with a transe 
parent top of Georgette crepe and the smart bead trimming; 
black, navy blue, brown, amethyst, or taupe satin, $20.50 










You know the wearing quality of velveteen—just forever— 
and need no persuasion that the model in the middle above of 
black, brown, or navy blue velveteen is excellent, It is in the 
new exceedingly slim line, with the waist silk-lined, $20.50 









The new cape wrap that will be just what you need for street 
wear and for evening wear, too, is shown above. It is of a 
beautiful suede velour with collar and cuffs of skunk-raccoon; 
Delphine or navy blue, faun color, taupe, or brown, $69.50 










A really rare value is the evening dress at the left of lovely 
chiffon velvet in black or old blue. It has a draped skirt over 
the narrowest of foundations, and in silhouette, neck, sleeves, 
and all is according to the very newest French fashions; $69.50 







The fairy-like frock of Georgette crépe for theater or informal 
evening wear finds its place 1n every wardrobe, and at the right 
is one of the most charming; light gray, corn color, coral, 
white, black, or orchid Georgette crépe with a satin sash; $49.50 
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WAISTS FOR WAR WORKERS 












RED CROSS NURS: regulation navy blue morn- 
ing glory silk, $8.05; white Japanese silk, $5.05; 
white linene, linen-like material, $2.25 

Y. M.C. A. WORKER: Light blue Japanese crépe, 
in shade adopted by the Y. W.C. A., $3.95 
MOTOR CoRPs: regulation khaki- 
colored habuiai silk, $6.95 
CANTEEN WORKERS: khaki-colored 
flannelette with pockets, $2.50 
YEOWOMEN: regulation Lonsdale 
jean middy blouse, $2.25 


Give Not Fust “the Useful 
Gift,” but the Gift Useful 


to Your Friend 
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Smart and new is the combination of 
materials, as in this blouse of satin 
and Georgette crépe with French 
seal collar; white, flesh-colored, 
or lovely French blue; $22.75 








Lovely in color and quality of material, 
as well as design, is this blouse of 
cloud blue, beige, white, navy blue, 
gray, or flesh Georgette crépe; $14.75 








BUY THE USEFUL GIFT 


Ij you can not find the things on this 
and the opposite page, and the waists 
listed above, in your local shops, we 
will buy them for you on recetpt of 
check or money-order; order early 





Apropos of the new small furs, give 
her the Hudson seal neckpiece above, 
$40.50; muff, $22.50; wolf scarf, black, 
brown, or taupe, $35; muff, $20.50 











A very good waist indeed, of flesh-colored 
Georgette crépe, opening down the back, 
with new round neck with plaiting; $6.95 





Thé practical, pretty waist every woman 
wants in her wardrobe today is this of 
white voile with imitation filet trimming; $2 
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The Gift in Which You Can Combine 
the Useful and the Beautiful 


Of these flesh-colored crépe de Chine gowns, the one at the 
left is trimmed with imitation filet lace, $4.95, the other, 
embroidered in lavender, blue, and rose-color, is $6.85 


What is there prettier to peep out of a Christmas box than an affair of 
soft pink satin, and Georgette crépe, and lace, as in the camtsote below, 
$2.05? The flesh-colored, lace-trimmed satin knickers are priced $2.95 


COm Ayy 


So good a quality for the reasonable price of $3.90, A charmingly made chemise one would be happy to 
one 1s charmed to find in the envelop chemise find tucked in the Christmas stocking 1s this of 
above. It 1s pink crepe de Chine, with Valen- white nainsook trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
ctennes lace and little French buds for trimming and rows of Swiss embroidery; priced at $2.90 


fant 


: Who but would be delighted to receive this corduroy 

dressing-gown with the waist lining on an elastic; 

Philippine embroidered envelop rose or French blue, $8.90; “coat négligée” of flesh- 
anemee, $2.05; nightgown, $2.95 colored, blue, mauve, or white c~épe de Chine, $19.50 


Lace-trimmed. white. nainsook 
gown, $3.90; envelop chemise, $2.90 









“Here is good cheer every day in the year— 
A feast that is all to the merry! 

’ It rivals the kiss of the mistletoe miss 
And the hue of the bright holly berry.” 








b “Cheer up!” says Santa Claus | 


s é : The way to make this world brighter 

, and better is to smile at it. Every Amer- 

ican home this Christmas season must 

put on its cheeriest face. And back of this must be stout 
-hearts and good physical condition. 
















This is why we say eat a good soup every day. It is why 
io ‘ you specially ought to get the regular enjoyment and benefit of 


| *Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is a 













“good cheer’’ signal every 


time it comes to your table. 

It means a more inviting and more 
nourishing meal, better digestion, better 
health. 

The fresh vine-ripened tomatoes we use 
bring the very flavor and sunshine of sum- 
mer right to your winter table. And the 
other choice ingredients we blend in this 
wholesome soup make it even more tempt- 
ing and nutritious. 


Order it by the dozen. 


21 kinds 





Have it always at hand. 
Keep well and keep smiling. 


12c a can 


It is distinctly an energy-producer. Pre- 
pared as a Cream of Tomato it is particu- 
larly strengthening and delicious. And you 
can prepare it readily in various pleasing 
ways. to make it as hearty as you choose. 

Withal it is decidedly economical—a fuel- 
saver, labor-saver, money-saver. Every 
can makes two cans of rich soup—perfect- 
ly cookedand seasoned, _ 
ready for your table in @ "== 
three minutes. - 
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KAPOCK || 


Ee Hh ees as 
the drapery fabric |)" Use Baking Soda 


—I know the biggest 
wonderful 


discovery I made last 
When used for ‘your hang- 


year was in reading 
ings creates that intangible 


Thrift Siamps. 


an article in Goop 

HOUSEKEEPING on “What to Make With Sour 
Milk.” It said: “The tendency is either to use 
too much soda or else not to distribute it thor- 
oughly. Therefore, allow but one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda to each cupful of sour milk and 
add one-fourth to one-half teaspoonful of bak- 
ing-powder. In addition, always sift the soda 
and baking-powder with the flour, instead 
lof putting soda into sour milk.” Since 
following this advice, I have had splendid 
success with everything made with sour milk. 

Mrs, C. E. D., Ohio. 


atmosphere that changes a 


| house into a real home. 


Rubber Bands from an Inner Tube—Any 
~j;one who has once used wide rubber bands 
in the office or home knows what a convenience 
they are. They can readily be made by cutting 
the inner tube, which has been discarded from 
an automobile tire, into bands of any desired 
width. Mrs. T. R. B., Nebraska. 


Make the Old Tin Containers Useful— 
With the advent of wheat substitutes, the 
housewife is confronted with the problem of 
sanitary containers for her corn-meal, rice 
flour, barley flour, grains, etc. Three- 
/* | pound coffee cans and large tin cracker boxes 
j|make most satisfactory containers. Their 
‘|varied appearance is their only drawback. 

They can not be painted successfully with 
ordinary paint. I got around this by going 
to a local auto painting shop and buying 
half a pint of auto paint anda No. 1 bristle 
t |brush. My cans are painted a battle-ship 
.|gray and make a most pleasing display on 
* |my. pantry shelf. Automobile paint not only 
ss | adheres perfectly to the tin, but has the added 
= | virtues of applying smoothly, drying overnight, 
f |and giving a glossy finish that washes beauti- 
Hifully. I paid only twenty-five cents for the 

paint and had more than enough to paint 
| fourteen coffee cans and two cracker boxes. 

i | Mrs. H. D. H., Arizona. 
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In testing this discovery the color of the Instr- 
TUTE kitchen wall, a deep, creamy yellow, was 
used, and two coats gave a satisfactory result. 


EE how beautifully the Tl 
cobwebby texture and 
artistic designs of “Kapock” 
Drapery Fabrics will blend 
into your general color 
| scheme. 


When you buy these 


How About Your Garbage Pail?—I pride 
myself that not a scrap of nutriment is 
f| lost in ny home. The only garbage which 
#| | goes out of my house is composed of a few egg- 
f| | shells, coffee grounds, and the thinnest of vege- 
i} | table parings. The old bread-crums go into 
5} | puddings, scalloped dishes, and brown breads 
#||in place of part of the flour. Xy saving tops 
i!/of green onions and celery, full stalks and 
leaves of parsley, and the peel of oranges and 
lemons to be dried and put away in separate 
pans, I rarely have to purchase anything for 
seasoning and flavor. A. J., Minn. 








Successful Steaming—-The steamed graham 
pudding I made recently proved so wet and 
mushy from the excessive moisture dripping 
from the steamer cover that it could not be 
{| | called successful. My husband, who is a fire- 
f/|man, told me that if I used less water under- 
|| | neath the steamer I would get a bigger “head” 
|of Steam. Consequently the pudding would 
|cook a little more quickly, and there would 
be less moisture condensed on the cover. He 
proved correct, but of course I had to keep a 
much closer watch over the kettle to see that 
it did not boil dry. Mrs. E. W., N.Y. 


: | Save the Towels—When traveling, visiting, 
or even while at home, have plenty of soft, 
white tissue-paper; use it in place of face towels 
for wiping off cold-cream from the skin. 
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you can have such hangings 
and know they will impart a dis- 
tinctive beauty to each room. 
Request your dealer to write us for free 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 


suggesting practical decorations for your home. 


Look for basting thread trade mark in selvage which 


identifies genuine ‘Kapock’’ Fabrics. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. | 
PHILADELPHIA 
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That Save for Uncle Sam 


What have you discovered? Every discovery that 
we can use we will purchase at one dollar apiece in 
Enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelop for the return of unavailable manuscript. 
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Save Your Tin- 
foil—This discovery, 
although not a 
money-saver to me, 
is a lesson‘in thrift 
anda help to my 
country, In my kitchen I keepa little tin cup; 
then when anything comes from the grocer’s 
containing tin-foil, the tin-foil is removed and 
thrown in the cup, wth old tooth-paste tubes or 
anything containing tin-foil or lead. When 
I have enough, I pack it in a box and send 
to the Trench Comfort Packet Committee, 
18 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Mrs. L. F. H., N. Y: 


For the Fish Pan—My family is very fond 
of broiled mackerel, but the pleasure is lost 
for the cook with the thought of washing the 
ill-smelling broiler. My husband suggested 
laying the fish on a common wooden picnic 
plate and then in turn on the broiler. The 
result was a whole fish, unbroken in taking it 
off the broiler, and no disagreeable task after 
the meal, since the wooden plate can be burned 
when the mealis finished. Mrs. B. W. C., Ohio 


Broiled Potatoes—Try broiling your po- 
tatoes. I prepare medium-sized potatoes 
for baking, and when I have to light the oven 
for the remainder of the meal, I put the po- 
tatoes on the grate in the broiler, placing them 
just far enough from the burner barely to 
miss being touched by the blaze.. After twenty 
minutes I turn them over so that they will 
bake evenly on both sides. At the end of 
thirty-five minutes the potatoes will be done 
to a turn and without taking up valuable 
space in the oven proper. P. H. S., Neb. 


Cutting Down Menus—-We have cut 
down our menus to two or three foods served 
at one meal, and find ourselves thriving on the 
change. Breakfast consists of a cereal which 
does not contain wheat, milk for the children, 
and fruit with toast or muffins. Luncheon is 
sufficiently nourishing with one main dish— 
sometimes an egg dish with hot graham gems 
—and always milk to drink. Honey is used 
often, as it saves butter. Dinner consists of a 
choice of any three of the following: meat, 
potato, vegetable, salad, or a simple dessert. 
Try baked potatoes and codfish warmed in a 
real cream gravy. In spite of the cream it is 
less expensive than meat, nourishing and deli- 
cious. Creamed dried beef is delicious too, 
with baked potatoes. G. H., Colo. 


Cold Starch Plus Soap-Suds—Make your 
cold starch with weak soap-suds. It will not 
stick to the irons, and the starched pieces will 
have a good polish. Use any white soap. 

E. L. M., Iowa. 


Polish Up Your Buttons—I have found a 
way to restore fine pearl buttons to their 
former color and luster after they have been 
used many times and repeated washings have 
dulled their fine sheen. First wash them with 
warm water and soap-suds, then dry and polish 
with a nail buffer and a cake of nail polish. 
Now that it is difficult to get the finer quality 
of button, this method of renovation is most 
satisfactory—the buttons look like new after 
the treatment. M. J. A., Texas. 


Save Your Containers—Save all the small 
bottles and jars that you purchase this win- 
ter filled with malted milk, bacon, et cetera. 
They will prove valuable for next season’s 
canning. I keep them all and use the smallest 
sizes for the bit of “left-over” after quarts and 
pints are filled. They are useful for pickles, 
jellies, marmalades, and conserves, though 
obviously they can not be used for the cold 
pack canning, which demands a tightly sealed 
cover. Mrs. R.L. H., N.C. 


Built 
FromaWoman’s 
Viewpoint 


HE new Western Elec- 
tric Cleaner is fitted with 

a motor-driven brush—not a 
brush driven at the high speed 
of the motor, but a brush ar- 
ranged at such a speed that it 
gently taps out the dirt without 
wear or harm to the fabrics. 
To stop the brush action en- 
tirely, you simply turn.a little 
switch and the high-suction 
power goes on just the same. 


the neuy 


Western PCITIC 


No.12 Vacuum Cleaner _f 


Briefly stated, here are the reasons why 
the Western Electric is built from a 
woman’s viewpoint: 


1—It is lighter than any other motor-driven 
brush-type cleaner. 2—It runs easily over rugs ° h 
or carpets of any size or thickness without any wit 
adjustment. 3—The worm-gear drive that makes motor- driven brush 
giant trucks possible makes the Western Electric 
brush run at a speed not damaging to finest rugs 
without sacrificing any of the powerful suction. 
4—When using the cleaner on rugs and carpets 
when the brush may not be desired, the brush 
action may be stopped instantly. 5-—The com- 
bination of gently- -tapping brush at proper speed, 


} after with powerful suction, removes dirt, lint balls, 

oaet. : WESTERN 
; thread and hairs. ELECTRIC 

» sma x 

5 win- Mail coupon to our nearest Inc. 

cetera. : house for booklet No. 82], tell- : Gentlemen: 

tes . ing all about this new cleaner. a Le No. aay = ae 

na a / ; the — cw Elec- 

rts anc . tric No. acuum 

sickles, WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, wwe. a it Cleaner. 
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Paris 
Says: 


‘*It’s the proper thing to 
dress economically now; and bad 
taste to buy new clothes when 
there are months of wear still in 
your last season’s waists and 
dresses.”” 

Anca Parisian Women, socially prom- 
inent, who never before thought of 
economy, now boast of their dyed 
clothes. 

American women, too, are learning 
the real economy of making over last 
season’s garments—heavy wool or filmy 
georgette, with 


unse[ 
Soap Dyes 


They dye all fabrics and clean 
thoroughly at the same time: you have 
no cleaner’s bill, no ripping up, no but- 
ton-holes to rework. In your own 
kitchen you can rival the work of the 
experienced professional dyer. 


Sunset comes in the rich dark colors 
—including the popular Navy Blue— 
as well as the pastel shades. 


Sunset does not stain hands or uten- 
sils—use it in a chafing dish if neces- 
sary—its cleanliness and simplicity are 
a delight. 

Always keep Sunset in the house for 


an emergency—buy by the dozen in as- 
sorted colors. 
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Ask your dealer for your favorite color 
or send us his name and fifteen cents 
and we will mail a cake postpaid 


—_ Sontlet Crtinns, ie 

ght Blue, Na ue, ent 15 
Brown, Dark ‘iow, Light ° Cc 
Green, Dark Green, Gray, Sand, 
Heliotrope, Yellow, Mustard, Old 
Rose, Old Blue, Orange, Black; Taupe, 
Purple, U. S. Olive Drab. 


Sunset Soap Dye Company, lac. , 
Dept. H, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives for U. S. and Canada 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 


New York and Toronto 
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' |some than cake. Is this true? 


always composed of meat. 
































































promoting this scheme. 



































companies your request. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 


A friend of mine declares that pie is more whole- 
Where can I purchase 


your book, ‘‘ Not by Bread Alone’’? I have not been 


able to get it in the bookstores here. 


Mrs. J. G. R., Oregon. 
Whether pie is more wholesome than cake 


| |depends in the first place on the pie and in the 
| |second place on the cake. 


There are pies and 
pies and cakes and cakes. In England pie is 
In this country 
the mincemeat pie is the only common pie 
that contains meat, and very often it contains 


only a little of it. The American pie is usually 
equivalent to the English tart; that is, itis made 
of fruits. The fruits are usually wholesome; the 
crust is generally bad. If pie-crust did not con- 
tain so much fat, it would be more wholesome. 


In the case of cake, there are all kinds. 


There is no reason why the sugar and eggs 
and other materials in cake should not be 
wholesome. 
that it is an unbalanced ration containing too 
much sugar and fat: 
tion to both pie and cake. 
meal which usually is quite abundant and satis- 


The chief difficulty with cake is 


There is a general objec- 
They come after a 


fying without them. During war time I strongly 


advise abstaining from both pie and cake. 


You can always get a copy of “Not by 
Bread Alone” through the book department 


of Goop HousEKEEPING. It costs $2, postpaid. 


MONEY IN MICE 


Enclosed find circular. I wish you would carefully 
look through it and tell me whether it is alt right. 
Would you advise me to invest $16 in it? If it is as 
they advertise and a reliable company, I should like 
to try it. I write to you because your name is men- 
tioned in the circular. Mrs. M. C. B., Oregon. 


There is doubtless money in mice, provided 
the advertisers can selk enough of their breeding 
outfits at $16 each. In regard to your securing 
$25,000 of annual profit, I have very grave 
doubts. The circular says ten mice should 
earn in a year $250, one hundred mice $12,500, 
and one thousand mice $25,000. It also in- 
forms you that a spare room of ordinary size 
would readily house one thousand mice, and 


asks why vou should look for a better proposi- 


tion in which to utilize profitably your spare 
time or all of your time. I give it up. You 


could not make more than $25,000 a year 


renting a spare room, even in Washington. But 
why stop at one room with such unbounded 
wealth in view? I certainly would not advise 


you to invest $16 in this mouse business, even 
if my name does appear in the circular. 


I was interested in seeing in what way I was 
The reference to me 


is as follows: 
“Doctor H. W. Wiley, of the Department 


of Agriculture, in a recent lecture stated that 


all pet dogs and cats should be killed, since 
they are robbing the country of considerable 


of its food resources. In these war times only 


necessary pets should be kept, pets that are 
needed to help humanity and bring victory to 


j;our country.” 


This is a noble sentiment, but I did not have 
white mice in view when I uttered it. 


DON’T USE A BRACE 

My eight-year-old girl is round shouldered, and we 
think she needs a brace. What kind of shoulder 
brace would you advise? 4s. Wm. C. B., Montana. 

I strongly advise you not to use a brace for 
your girl’s round shoulders. Put her through 
gymnastic exercises to develop her shoulders 
and upper arms. Small Indian clubs, swinging 
by the hands, pulling the body up by the hands, 
and other exercises of this kind will be benefi- 
cial. A brace only weakens the muscles and 
does harm in the end. 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this 
tule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return post4ge enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


SUSPECT ANY GERMAN INVENTION 


Of the two articles, small advertisements of which 
I enclose, Q-Ban Hair Color Restorer, and Empress 
Improved Instantaneous Hair Color Restorer, which 
do you advise as the less harmful? 


Miss C. C., Missouri. 


The Empress Improved Instantaneous Hair 
Color Restorer is said in the advertisement to 
be “Guaranteed by the Empress Mfg. Co., 
Under U. S. Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906, Serial number 9124.’ It is also claimed 
to be “the latest Germar invention, uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed and approved as abso- 
lutely harmless by prominent professors of 
leading Colleges of Pharmacy of both Euro- 
pean and American Universities.” It is 
claimed to contain neither lead, sulfur, copper, 
nickel, mercury, nor silver, nor any ingredient 
injurious to hair. 

I am not much impressed by this “abso- 
lutely harmless” creation of the German in- 
ventive genius. I fight shy of anything in- 
vented by the people who use the U-boat on 
hospital ships, bomb hospitals from the air, and 
invent every few days some new kind of deadly 
gas. One German invention I should like to 
welcome; namely, a Belgian restorer. I ad- 
vise you to fight shy of all hair dyes, hair 
restorers, and hair tonics. They either con- 
tain harmful ingredients, in which case they 
should be avoided, or are inert, in which case 
they are useless. Nature has the only sound . 
and sane method of restoring hair. If she 
does not do it, nobody else can. Keep the 
scalp clean and well massaged with an anti- 
septic ointment, such as carbolated vaseline 
or other similar ‘substance. This is about all 
one can do. 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION 


Can you give me information as to where unbolted 
cereals can be purchased? With the exception of 
Graham flour it is about as useless to look for an un- 
bolted cereal product in Laconia, New Hampshire, as 
for the proverbial needle in the haystack. The 
miller here says that the whole ground grain is fit 
only for chickens, too dirty for humans. I asked if I 
might send him corn and have it ground whole. He 
said the outer covering would be too tough for eating. 
When I said that Doctor Wiley had nm harping 
upon whole ground grain for some time, he said that 
Doctor Wiley bought and ate just the same kind of 
corn-meal as the rest of us. 

Mrs. V. C. B., New Hampshire. 


You are having an experience which is 
quite general throughout the country. I have 
no doubt that there are hundreds of miils that 
are grinding clean, whole cereal flours and 
meals. I have no way of obtaining a seine 
list of these mills. Even if I had, it would be 
difficult to put such a list in the hands of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens who desire a product of this kind. The 
Food Administration aught to make an effort 
to put the people of this country in touch with 
the most wholesome and what should be the 
cheapest form of cereal products. In so far as 
New Hampshire is concerned, I-should advise 
you to address the Secretary of the State 
Board of Health. It is a great shame that the 
most wholesome form in which cereals can 
be used can not be obtained in the ordinary 
channels of commerce. The miller who grinds 
dirty corn-meal ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. Indian corn is the most easily cleaned of 
all cereals. There is no excuse for dirty corn- 
meal. =i 

Finally, you tell your miller that Doctor 
Wiley takes his shelled corn to an old-fash- 
ioned mill and brings the meal back in the 
same bag. There is no dirt in it, either. He 
and bis young sons have no difficulty in digest- 
ing the tough outer envelop of the grain, which 
your miller tells you is fit only for chickens. 






















































































Cold Floors have no 
Terrors where there 
is a Comfort Rail 


NCLE SAM says: “ Keep 
your rooms at 68 degrees 
to conserve coal.” 


That -means floors that are too cold 
for comfort—especially for Mother, 
the old folks and the little ones. 

With the Comfort’ Rail you can keep 
your rooms at 68 degrees without sac- 
rificing comfort. ‘This inviting, restful 
Comfort Rail—clamped onto a radia- 
tor—quickly warms and dries the feet; 
colds will be prevented, and sickness 
avoided. 


Saves Shoe Leather, Too 


You can prop your feet up comfortably 
and restfully in a position where they will get 
the full benefit of the heat from the radia- 
tor, without touching the hot metal. This 
prevents injuring your shoes and marring 
the radiator. 

The Comfort Rail is easily attached to 
any radiator in a few minutes. No tools 
needed. High polish, nickel finish, orna- 
mental, substantial—lasts a lifetime. En- 
thusiastically endorsed by users all over 
the country. 


Only $3.75—and Guaranteed 


Sold by Department, Hardware stores and 
Heating Contractors, or if your dealer does 
not carry it we will send it prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S., for cash or money order for 
$3.75. If not entirely satisfied, return within 
ten days and your money will be refunded 
without question. 


Thexton Manufacturing Co. 
313 Third Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Someone you 
know would ap- 
reciate a Com- 
ort’ Rail for a 
Christmas gift 
more than any- 
thing else you could 
give. Can you think 
who it is? 


an 
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seriously, I may say that along with multitudes 
of fellow Americans I possessed certain deeper 
convictions. I believed thoroughly in the peace 
movement. I was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society. I had read a good many 
books and listened to a good many lectures 
antended to prove that another international 
war could not occur. I supposed that the 
“unseen empire” of finance would make it 
impossible. I was convinced that the nations 
were coming to understand one another and 
that national differences were quite overshad- 
owed by the growing friendships between all 
peoples. Whether we liked it or not, we be- 
lieved that Socialism was binding together 
millions of men in all nations who would not 
fight one another. Moreover, we were con- 
vinced that science was the most powerful 
thing in the world and that reason was su- 
preme. Far be it from me even to appear 
to argue against science and reason. There 
is no danger of any person or nation having 
too complete a mastery of the knowledge of 
the world and mankind. Still, something 
was wrong. What was it? I fear we had 
reached the point where it had become old- 
fashioned to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. Goodness was not 
so attractive nor so ‘firmly established as it 
had been once. Religion no longer occupied its 
sovereign place in our lives and in our civiliza- 
tion. The agencies and organizations which 
represented it had begun to lose the mighty 
influence which they had once exerted. The 
real spirit of Christmas, its inner, deeper mes- 
sage, had been forgotten by multitudes 
of people. 

Diagnose the disease of civilization as you 
choose, I believe its chief disorder in 1914 was 
the growing tendency to disregard the stand- 
ards of right and wrong. Subtly, quietly, but 
very effectively, influences were at work which 
were obliterating the line between good and 
evil. Now, very candidly, was this not true 
in your own life? As you meet yourself again 
at this Christmas season, do you not see now 
that this description actually applies to you? 


War Opened Our Eyes 


AND then what happened? There came the 
rude awakening of the war. We had be- 
lieved in brotherhood, in peace, in science, in 


‘| good-will, in confidence in all men and all 


nations, and suddenly we discovered how 
naively absurd our position had been. We 
have come to feel that the Imperial German 
Government has yielded all claim to a place 
among civilized nations. We recognize that 
its deliberate policies and methods are those 
of barbarians. We know there is only one 
language which Germany can understand, 
and that is force. And so force it is to 
the bitter end. We have been told that this 
war is waged to make the world “safe for 
democracy.” Surely it is all of that. We have 
known that it is the death grapple of two 
widely divergent ideas of government and 
civilization. We say it is autocracy against 
democracy, that it is a political theory which 
says the individual exists for the state against 
the conviction that the individual is among the 
supreme values of the universe. We know.that 
on the one side are barbarism, perfidy, fright- 
fulness, ruthlessness, militarism, autocracy, and 
on the other side are good-will, liberty, equality, 
toleration in religion, education, and democracy. 

But all of these words do not touch what I 
conceive to be the deepest lesson of this war. 
I accept unqualifiedly every word of those who 
fashion it in these terms, but to me there is 
something ‘which illuminates this stupendous 
cataclysm with light and grandeur. 

It took this war and the Kaiser to dig out of 
America its real worth. We are just Leginning 
to find ourselves, and Europe is again discover- 
ing America. They have thought we were com- 
mercial. They are now discovering that we 


The Age-Long Lesson 


(Continued from page 40) 



























are the most idealistic and religious nation the 
world has ever seen. 

What is it that at bottom makes us condemn 
Germany so utterly? It is because she has 
gone into moral bankruptcy. To be sure, in 
July, 1914, the Kaiser repudiated arbitratic> — 
tue appeal to reason for the settlement of inter. 
national disputes. Of course, when the Kaiser 
sent his hordes through Belgium he violated 
international treaties—the most sacred and 
solemn engagements of civilized _ nations. 
Without doubt his submarines violated inter- 
national law, but I am inclined to believe that 
arbitration, that treaties, and that laws are not 
so close to the American heart as goodness, 
righteousness, and truth. Stripped of all its 
trappings, the position of Germany, is that 
there is no distinction between right and 
wrong. “The state can do no wrong.” Soa 
treaty is a scrap of paper if it stands between 
the state and the realization of its aim to domi- 
nate the world. So maidens and matrons are 
raped and ravished, homes are desecrated, 
altars are violated, and absolutely everything 
that you and I hold sacred and inviolate is 
trampled ‘in the dust, if thereby a military 
policy of frightfulness is thoroughly exempli- 
fied. The Kaiser says nothing can stand be- 
tween him and world mastery. In reality, he 
insists upon the complete eradication of the old 
line between good and evil. Here is the naked 
fact which has aroused the world’s abhorrence 
of Germany and her civilization. 


Right and Wrong 


HIS war, then, is teaching us anew the age- 
long lesson of good and evil. The greatest 
moment in the history of the human race was 
when the first creature faintly sensed the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. Man’s fall 
was his rise. Man is not “the wreck and ruin 
of a once fair and perfect harmony,” but “a 
chaos not yet reduced to order.” Through long 
cycles he has been struggling upward, A 
“spark has disturbed his clod.” There is abso- 
lutely nothing in all the universe that can be 
compared to or should be given in exchange for 
this new life in mankind. Its upward reach is 
its grandeur. No nation believes this more 
than America does. It has been committed to 
this ideal from the first. It has been the very 
embodiment of the highest hopes of unnum- 
bered myriads of people. So when the Kaiser 
set out to disregard this overwhelming, out- 
standing fact of life, he failed to reckon dde- 
quately with America. 

The age-long lesson, so difficult to learn, so 
easily forgotten, so frequently disregarded, so 
severe in its demands, is this: Through the uni- 
verse there runs a line. On one side of it things are 
right, and on the other side of it things are wrong. 
He who attempts to erase that line is doomed. 
He who cuts it deeper into human hearts is in 
league with the eternal forces that compel true 
success and create abiding happiness. 

If we search for the secret of our deep satis- 
faction in this horrible struggle, it is to be found 
in the fact that we know we are right. Our 
sacrifices have pierced our very hearts. Men 
infinitely precious to us have been maimed, and 
blinded, and robbed-of full life. Some have 

id the great price. But through it all we 

ave a deep sense of peace and strength. In 

very reality we would not have it different. 
It is because we are in harmony with ourselves 
and the truth of the universe. We are learning 
through experiences bitter and sweet the age- 
long lesson of good and evil. This is the mes- 
sage of Christmas, of the most marvelous 
Christmas mankind has known. Never before 
have we understood so clearly why He said, 
“No man can serve two masters: for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he- 
will hold to one, and despise the other. Ye can 
not serve God and mammon:” This-‘Christmas 
time sets before you good and evil, life and 
death. Choose life! 





D° you know that you can lighten your housework immensely 
by using wAzte laundry soap with naphtha in it? 


P, AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap actually does move dirt with- 
out nearly so much effort from you. It washes clothes without hard 
rubbing. It cleans your house with much less scrubbing. The 
naphtha in it loosens the dirt. Its thick, lasting lather softens and 
dissolves the dirt. Your work, whatever it is, is done almost before 
you realize it. 


This white laundry soap also makes your work easier because it does 
not require steaming suds—works in cold or lukewarm water; and 
because it lathers in hard water almost as quickly as in soft. 


Big, solid, long-lasting cakes. Priced no higher than ordinary 
yellow, white or naphtha soap. Costs much less, considering what 
it does, Get a cake and you will see. 
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make his bit. Senator Hurdayne would pay 
a lot to get his daughter back safe, wouldn’t 
he? That’s Rathbun’s little game.” 

“Then he has the girl?” demanded Grenssler. 

“That’s what I was phoning you when he 
jumped me,” declared Callender. ‘‘I ran 
across one of my men that was to have 
grabbed her. He was in a saloon on Thomp- 
son Street, just drunk enough not to be scared 
of me. He gave me the laugh—told me that 
he’d helped to double-cross me, and that 
Rathbun was the main guy in the double- 
crossing. I saw it in a minute. Rathbun 
takes your money, takes a good look at it, 
and decides that if you can afford to pay him 
so well, maybe he can do better on his own. 
It seems the guy that talked to me tipped 
Rathbun . off—and—when I wake up, full of 
hop, I’m in a sailors’ boarding-house due to 
take a trip to Panama. But after Rathbun 
leaves me, I show the boarding-house keeper 
that there’s more money in letting me go than 
in keeping me prisoner.” 

“And you know where the Hurdayne girl 
is?” demanded Grenssler. 

Callender shook his head. “I knew that 
Rathbun had her. That’s all I did know or do 
know. But we can find him!” 

Over Grenssler’s features spread a cunning 
smile. ‘That explains much,” he stated. 
“Senator Hurdayne, if he knew that black- 
mailers held his daughter, in fear for her would 
quit the ‘activities of his detectives. Rathbun 
has probably sent the sena. + word.” 

“And Rathbun thinks he’u get money from 
the senator. But I'll locate Rathbun by to- 
morrow morning, and then—” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, Callende:,” 
said Grenssler. “As long as_ the girl’s kept 
from her father, from the Secretary, we have 
nothing to fear. In a few days our pur- 
poses will be achieved. What she may have 
to say then matters nothing. And Rathbun 
will not surrender her soon. Let him keep 
her.” 

He turned to Vernon. “One makes mis- 
takes,” he said. “But these are vital matters, 
Vernon, and we could take no chances.” 

“Then I may go?” said Vernon. He fought 
hard to keep the eagerness out of his voice. 
Faith had probably telephoned the Secretary 
by now. But Morzin had not arrived here yet. 
If Vernon could get to a telephone, he might 
still be able to stop any raid on the Grenssler 
headquarters. The only reason for such a 
raid would have been Vernon’s own death, 
which would have meant the failure of the 
Government’s plan to capture the superiors of 
Grenssler. But now, if he could keep Morzin 
from Grenssler, there was still a chance that 
he could continue deceiving Grenssler and 
Murdock until he was able to land the men who 
hired and inspired them. 

“You may,” said Grenssler. 

Vernon rose to his feet. He lingered a mo- 
ment. “The next time,’ he said, “you sus- 
pect me, another Callender may not appear in 
the nick of time. ~Don’t be so hasty. I value 
my life quite highly.” 

Grenssler laughed. ‘It would have beena 
joke, yes, our shooting you.” 

Vernon shrugged his shoulders. 
he said. 












ive Years Ago Tonight 
e b ores 99 

We Didn’t Havea Cent! 
“That was when I: was still at Evans’ 
making $25 a week! -Remember how hard 
we tried to start a little ‘rainy-day’ bank ac- 
count— and failed? Then how easy it was 
after we got this book? All we needed was 
some system. I tell you, Helen, we owe 
my position, our fine home and all the lux- 
uries we have chiefly_to this Taplex Budget! 


It's the greatest thing in the world for teach- 
ing people to save!” 


Be 
66 







Prosperity and happiness in thousands of 
homes all over the country can be traced to 
the time when the Taplex Budget became 
a fixture in the household. This system was 
devised by a successful American business 
man for use in his own home. It enabled 
him to get out of debt, live comfortably on 
a small income and save money. - What it 
did for him it will do for you. 


The Taplex Budget is a handsome, olive, 
seal-grain finish, semi-flexible,- imitation- 
leather book, stamped in. gold. It contains 
160 pages, size 8'2 x 11 inches, and is 
made to keep your household accounts for 
five years. ’ It will keep track of your spend- 
ing, show where every penny goes and 
make it easy for you to set aside a definite 
amount for each of your needs, as well as a 
definite amount to save. You don't need 
to know anything about bookkeeping or ac- 
counting. Anyone can keep the records in 
three minutes a day. 

Send no money until you see this system with your 
own eyes, examine it carefully in your own home and 
know just what it can do for you. You need not send 
us a penny in advance. Keep it 5 days. Sec how 
easy itisto understand—how practical—how efficient! 
Then if you feel you can afford not to use it, return 
it and you will owe us nothing. But if you feel that 
it means the beginning of financial independence for 
you, send us $2 and the book is yours. Just fill out 
and mail the convenient coupon and this handsomely 
bound, wonderfully simple and helpful system will 
come to you postpaid, by return mail. 


TAPLEX CORPORATION 
Dept. 2M, 47 W. 34th St., New York City 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, a copy of the 
Taplex Budget. I promise to send you $2 in full 
payment or return the book in 5 days. 


“Perhaps,” 


OUTSIDE in the street ‘he breathed freely 

fora moment. While Morzin remained at 
large, his danger was terrific, but with the best 
brains of the Secret Service searching for the 
man there was a chance that he would be 
located before he could communicate with 
Grenssler. In the meantime, Vernon must 
telephone. He entered the booth of a near-by 
drug store, and then, as he was about to ask 
for the Secretary’s number, his eye lighted on a 
clock. Amazed, he consulted his own watch. 
Grenssler’s clock had been fast. Two minutes 
still remained of the hour which was to elapse 
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before Faith should give up hope. He got 
the West End Avenue house on the wire. A 
man answered to his ring. 









“That you, Carney?” asked Vernon. ‘Put 
Miss Hurdayne on the wire.” . 

“‘She’s gone,” said Carney. 

“Gone! Where?” 






“Why, with the maw you sent up after her, 
and the Morzin woman,” was the reply. ‘She 
told me you were hurt.” 


XI 





















RATHBUN eyed contemptuously the com- 

monplace little man opposite him. Mor- 
zin was the last man on that he would have 
chosen. as associate in a venture that would 
require nerve, but circumstances select our 

tners more often than we do ourselves. And 
it was vital to Rathbun that Morzin, if. he 
could not be made an active ally, should at 
least be a quiescent one. 

“No, nothing more,” he said to the waiter 
who advanced as Morzin signaléd. ‘The waiter 
withdrew. Rathbun scowled upon his com- 
panion. “You’ve had plenty,” he said. 

“My nerves—”’ began Morzin. 

Rathbun cut him short. “Your nerves’ll be 
a whole lot worse before they’re any better,’’ 
he said. “And whiskey won't help them.” 

He leaned forward, his elbows on the table, 
and his cold eyes bored into those of the man 
opposite. “The situation is exactly this,” he 
said. “Vernon has double-crossed Murdock. 
You’ve got it into your head that your wife 
has walked into a trap. But it never occurs to 
you that Vernon may have set that trap.”’ 

Morzin looked longingly at his empty high- 
ball glass. Whiskey, while it had- not quieted 
his nerves, had not deprived him of a certain 
rat-like courage. “I will get Vernon!” he 




















































































































declared. 
Rathbun laughed. ‘You'll get nobody,” 
he jeered. ‘You’ve got a*couple o’ drinks 





under your belt now—and “if-a cop- came in 
here, you’d drop dead.- At that, you might 
shoot Vernon in the back, but what would that 
gain you? You and your wife. Morzin,.are up 
against somethin’ pretty big:  But*enly a fool 
wishes to make his danger greater than it is. 
You and your wife are French, aren’t you?” 

“We call ourselves French, but we are really 
German-Alsatians,” said Morzin. 

“French citizens?” 

Morzin reluctantly nodded. 

“Well, at that, this is an easy-going country. 
There’s a chance that the Government might 
give you a jail term instead of a stone wall. 
But if you added murder, and murder of a gov- 
ernment agent, to what you’ve already done! 
You leave Vernon alone.” 

“But if Vernon is betraying us all—” began 
Morzin excitedly. 

“Then he’s betraying you, that’s all,” inter- 
rupted Rathbun. “As far as working with 
Murdock is concerned, you’re through. When- 
ever Vernon says the word, that gang will be 
rounded up. But if you had something to 
trade—suppose, for instance, we had the Hur- 
dayne girl locked up somewhere! Her father 
is a United States senator, one of the ablest 
aids the Government has. Suppose we told 
him a few things that might happen to his 
daughter unless charges against you and your 
wife were dropped!” 

Morzin’s face brightened. 
have we of that?” 

“About one in a million,” said Rathbun 
coolly, “but I’m going to take that chance and 
so are you. I’d as soon be dead as broke. My 
business is closed for the duration of the war, 
unless I want to start some cheap dive, but 
I’ve never looked for pikers’ money yet, and 
I’m not going to begin now. I want a stake, 
and I’m going to get it.” 

“But how?” asked Morzin eagerly. 

Rathbun settled back in his chair. “That’s 
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Low Libby's chef surprise us with 









new tdeas for beans 


HO but Libby chefs would have attempted to 
make a new delight of simple pork and beans? 


How do they get the flavor that makes these beans so 
good? 

Is it in the handpicked beans themselves—grown where 
beans grow finest? 

Is it in the cooking—that must be just so long, and not 
a second more or less? 

Is it in those sweet, tender meat cubes from sugar-cured 
young porklings—or in the special care with which the 
spicy Tomato Sauce is so richly seasoned ? 


Whatever the secret is, you'll say when first you taste 


them: ‘‘Never were pork and beans so delicious as 
these!” 

Try them tonight in one of these delightful new ways 
—easily made, inexpensive dishes that the family will 
ask for again and again. 

You've always liked to serve pork and beans often— 
they’re nutritious and healthful. But now that Libby’s 
chefs have produced these really novel recipes—bean 
pie! bean cutlet! such flavorous bean soup!—you will 
want to serve beans even three times a week instead of 
the traditional once! 

Your grocer has Libby’s Pork and Beans or will gladly 
get them for you—with or without the Tomato Sauce. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 212 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 


45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont,, Can. 





Old-time meat pie can’t equal this! f 
Mix together in a bowl four hot mashed 


potatoes, one tablespoonful of flour, a Xan teen 


~ meneame sne nan. oe 


tablespoonful of melted butter and a little 
salt and pepper; grease a pie-dish and 
line with the potato pastry. Flatten this 
out with a spoon until the pastry is a 
quarter inch in thickness. Bake it in a 
moderate oven until the pastry is lightly 
browned. Fill with Libby’s Pork and 
Beans, piping hot, and sprinkle over the <:. 
beans some minced parsley. Cut and 
serve as you would a meat pie. 


vinegar and horse-radish. 






Bean cutlets—instead of meat! 


Take the contents of one package of Libby’s 
Pork and Beans, drain and mash. ; 
acup of fresh bread crumbs, a finely minced 
onion, salt, pepper and one raw egg. Turn 
onto a board. Cut in cutlet - ~ dip in 
beaten egg, roll in bread crumbs. ry inh 

fat eight minutes. Serve on hot dish, garnish 
with beet quarters seasoned with salad oil, 


A welcome, easy luncheon 
Cut cold boiled cornmeal mush in half-inch slices. Cut 
in cakes, dip in egg, then bread crumbs. Fry brown. 
Serve hot with Libby’s Pork and Beans with Tomato 
Sauce. (Illustration at top of page.) 


A curtain-raiser for winter meals 
Fry three chopped onions in two tablespoonfuls bacon 
fat. Add one cup hot water, a little thyme, bayleaf, 
pees tied in muslin, salt and pepper. Stir till boiling. 
immer I5 minutes. Remove muslin bag. Add one 


eheat. Add one pint warm milk, and serve. 


. - ackage Libby’s Pork and Beans rubbed through sieve. 
— F oe — 
te = ) 


Mix with 


in hot 
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The Gift ‘Jonteel 


The wondrous New Odor | of 26 CGflowerr 


8 aha of Riviera orange blossoms; scent 
of Oriental sandalwood; fresh purity of English 
lavender; mystic odor of olibanum, the frankincense 
of the Holy Land—all these and more than a score 
of others, the choicest from the whole world’s gar- 
den, make Jonteel. Gathered at t expense, 
blended by a master perfumer and offered reverently 
in frosted crystal, siftecs satin and black, Is any gift 
more to be desired—or more highly prized? 


The S000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have been given ex- 
clusive sale of Jonteel because they are linked together into a great National ser- 
vice-giving organization. Among them are the 200 Liggett Stores reaching from 
New York and Boston to Winnipeg; Owl Drug Stores of The Pacific Coast; 
Buck & Rayner, Chicago; Ma:shall Drug Stores, Cleveland; May Drug Co., 
Pittsburgh; Scholtz Drug Stores, Denver; O’Donnell’s, Washington, D.C. 
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what we’ve got to figure on. . Your wife goes 
to where the girl is. Your wife doesn’t come 
out. Vernon goes there. It’s a cinch your 
wife is a prisoner. 

“Vernon’s no fool; according to what I’ve 
stumbled on, he’s one of the deepest guys I’ve 
ever known. The second he lands your wife, 
he tries to land you. He knows that the minute 
you see Murdock his game is up. Now, Ver- 
non went almost directly to Grenssler’s place 
after he left the girl. He stopped in his hotel 
for a moment, and he may have given instruc- 
tions there for the Secret Service people to 
jump Murdock and Grenssler. That’s another 
of the chances we must take. 

“But suppose he left word with the girl to 
wait till she heard from him; that’s a reason- 
able supposition. If his men had managed to 
locate you, there’d be nothing for him to fear, 
and it’s a pipe that if he’d wanted to land Mur- 
dock and Grenssler, he could have done it long 
ago. He must be after somebody else, some- 
body higher up. He’d be taking chances, but 
no bigger than the chance he’s been taking all 
along. He’s got your wife. If he got you, he’d 
be safe. 

“Suppose I went up to the house where 
your wife is and told the Hurdayne girl that I 
came from Vernon and wanted to take her to 
him, told her that he had sent me?” 

“There are men there, undoubtedly,” ob- 
jected Morzin. “What chance would you 
have to succeed?” 

“One: in a million, as I said before,” re- 
marked Rathbun dryly. “But if I got away 
with it, and she came with me, and I brought 
your wife along—that’s where you come in, 
Morzin. With a woman along with me, if the 
Hurdayne girl should put up a holler, she 
could pose as the girl’s mother, say she was 
crazy, get away with a lot of stuff that a man 
alone couldn’t do. 

“T can get a car with the right kind of a guy 
to drive it. Once I get Miss Hurdayne into it, 
then we needn’t bother about the rest of it. 
You’ve got to come in with me,” he declared. 
“It’s the only chance you have, something to 
buy your freedom with. Even if you surren- 
dered now to the Federal authorities and made 
a full confession of everything you’ve done, 
you’d be lucky if you got off with twenty 


years.” 
Morzin nodded gloomily. “But you?” he 
said. ‘‘The risk you take—it seems strange 


to me that even for the money that it is possi- 
ble to acquire, you should risk so much.” 

Rathbun’s face hardened. “I’m looking at 
jail just as much as you are,” he said. “I 
haven’t a doubt but that Vernon’s men are 
hunting for me now. I’ve got a little to explain 
to the Government myself. But I’m not in as 
deep as you are. And if I’m willing to take a 
chance, you certainly ought to be.” 

The liquor that he had drunk had begun to 
act upon Morzin now, giving him a false cour- 
age, settling his nerves. “I am willing,” he 
said. 

Rathbun paid the check. From the restau- 
rant telephone he called up Leopold Fink, the 
pawnbroker. 

“Rathbun talking,” he said. “Leopold, I 
want a car, driven by a man who can keep 
his mouth shut, to meet me at the north- 
west corner of Broadway and Seventieth 
Street inside of fifteen minutes. Can you 
get it?” 

" You will see me later?”’ asked Loose Leo- 
pold. 

“T’'ll make good with you, all right,” prom- 
ised Rathbun. 


: FAITH HURDAYNE, dry-eyed, motionless, 
was watching the clock. Fifty minutes had 
elapsed since Vernon had left her. She looked 
up, joy in her eyes, as footsteps sounded in the 
all immediately following a ring at the front 
door. Of course, Clyde had a key, but still he 
might have rung. 

Her face fell as Carney, one of the Secret 
Service men attached to her now for her pro- 
tection, entered the room. 

“Man wants to see you, Miss Hurdayne,” 
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HERE are many ingredients in really good mince meat. 

And each one of these many ingredients gives Heinz an 

opportunity to show his resources in procuring the best 
—choice apples from the wind-swept orchards of Northern 
New York, Grecian currants—fruity and clean—raisins from 
Valencia, beef from America’s great plains, and fragrant spices 
from the Orient. 

With each ingredient good as it can be, Heinz Mince Meat 
adds goodness to goodness—blending, seasoning, bringing out 
the flavor, until the result is a triumph. 

Heinz Mince Meat is sold only in one and two pound glass 
jars and tins—never in bulk. 


Heinz Plum Pudding Someofthe Heinz Fig Pudding 


This fine pudding, sacred to festivi- Here is a pudding that is simple and 
ties for hundreds of years, is made by wholesome, but choice enough for 
Heinz according to the best English your most particular dinner party, 
traditions, and is a perfect ending especially if served with the sauce for 
. for a good dinner. - which the recipe is given on the can. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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ONE WAY 
to down dandruff 


Gee 


ANDRUFF is perhaps the hair’s common- 
est enemy. Dandruff bides its time. It gives 
mighty little warning. Some fine day you wake 
up to the fact that your hair is actually guilty of 


desertion. 
Of course, there’s really no excuse for giving 


aid and comfort to our hair’s natural enemy, dan- 
with active, vigilant Packer’s Tar 





druff, nowadays 
Soap on guard. 


Finger-tip the thick, pine-fragrant lather right 


down into your scalp. Knead it in with a will. 


This approved method, if persisted in, will not 


only check dandruff, but will also keep your scalp — 


pliant and nourished, giving it an opportunity to 
sustain healthy young-looking hair years from 


now. 


Isn’t ‘‘now” the dest time to start a systematic 
drive against that insidious, relentless enemy of 
scalp health and hair peace—dandruff? Send 10c 
for sample half-cake. 

Our Manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalp —Modern Care and 


Treatment,’* contains 36-pages. of practical information. 
A post-card request brings you a copy. 


*PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines.” 


Packer’s Liquip Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft 


and attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86E, 81 Fulton. Street, New York City 
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The Web of the Spider 


said Carney. “Says he comes from Mr. 
Vernon.” 

“Show him in,” said Faith. 

A moment later Rathbun was in the room. 
Faith recognized the man. Her brother had 
pointed him out to her once at a theater, and 
many times since she had seen the gambler in 
Washington restaurants.” 

“Mr. Vernon sent you here?” she asked. 

How much the girl knew, Rathbun could 
not be certain. If Vernon had told her of the 
part that Rathbun had played in baiting the 
Murdock trap, the end was in sight for Rath- 
bun. . But he did not show his inner anxiety. 

“He did,” he answered. ‘He’s rounded 
up most of the gang that you know he’s been 
laying for, but some of them got away. They 
know where you are and that Mme. Morzin is 
here. They don’t know that Vernon knows 
that they know. They are planning to come 
up here and wreck the place. They think that 
Mme. Morzin sold them out, and they’re 
bound to get her. They’ll get you, too, if they 
can. Vernon is sending men up here to catch 
them in the act, but he doesn’t want you to run 
any risk. He wants you to go at once to your 
father and take the Morzin woman with you.” 

“Why didn’t he telephone?” demanded 
Faith suspiciously. 

Rathbun’s face saddened. 
tell you that,” he said. 

The girl’s face paled. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Now, don’t ask me now,” said Rathbun 
gently. “It’s nothing serious. I'll tell you 
that much—not more than enough to keep him 
in bed a week. There! I thought you. had 
more nerve, from what he told me,” he cried, 
as the girl’s figure swayed. 

She put her hand on a chair to steady her- 
self. ‘There was—shooting?” 

“A little,” he admitted. 

She stared at him. He knew so much that 
she doubted him no longer. How could he 
know of Grenssler and Murdock unless he 
were honest? That he might know of Grens- 
sler and Murdock because he was their ally 
did not suggest itself to her, so engrossed did 
she become in the possible plight of Vernon. 

Carney was not overly intelligent. He inter- 
posed no objections to the departure of Faith 
and the only too willing Mme. Morzin. They 
drove off just as Vernon telephoned. 


XIV 


“Your father’|! 


THE door of Vernon’s room opened. Swiftly 
the man who had entered closed and 
locked it. He straightened up to face the pis- 
tol in Vernon’s hand. From outside a voice 
called: 

“‘Shall I break the door down, Mr. Vernon? 
Are you all right?” : 

Callender’s hands. went above his head. 
“Call your bulls off, Vernon,” he said. “I’m 
doing business with you.” 

Vernon looked at the man a moment. “It’s 
all right, Simpson,” he said. 

There was a fresh gardenia in Callender’s 
buttonhole; he was as freshly groomed as he 
had been on the first occasion when Vernon 
had seen him. Something of dapper insou- 
ciance had entered his manner. “Put up 
your gun, Vernon,” he said. 

Vernon placed the automatic on the table. 
“Talk quickly, Callender,” he advised. 

Callender sat down. He crossed his legs and 
lighted a cigarette. ‘‘What’s the hurry?” he 
demanded. 

““What’s your game?” asked Vernon. 

Callender laughed. ‘ Money—and safety! 
You can give me both, Vernon.” He pressed 
the glowing end of the cigarette in an ash-tray 
and ground it until it was black. He adjusted 
his boutonniére. ‘You know me, Vernon,” 
he said. ‘I guess you understand that you're 
the only man who eve« slugged me and got 
away with it, and I guess also that you aren’t 
the sort to forget an obligation. I certainly 
saved your neck yesterday.” 

“T’ve been wondering why,” said Vernon. 
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APPINESS and GOOD CHEER, in bountiful measure, are 4 
attributes of the Holiday Season. Everyone realizes the eating of i 
good, wholesome foods aids in the cultivation of lasting good cheer. 


Through nation-wide use of Armour’s Oats and Armour’s Corn Flakes 


* we find our opportunity to 
generate good cheer in thow ? 
Two Kinds— 
sands of homes where love Thick and Thin 




















and contentment dwell. 




















ArMouR GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





Prevailing high prices of sugar and milk do not 
interfere with proper enjoyment of Armour’s Oats. 
Delicious money-saving dishes, requiring little or no 
sugar or milk, can be made by following the worth- 
while recipes on every package. , Try this economical 
recipe. 


Armour’s Oats Mush 
Cook Armour’s Oats in double boiler 10 to 15 


minutes, as directed on the package. Then pack 
in greased 1-lb. baking powder box or similar con- 
tainer. Cover to prevent crust forming. When 
ready, remove, slice thin. Dip in flour, brown in 
greased frying pan. Serve with syrup, honey, butter 
or some other flavor that suits your taste. 
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The Web of the Spider 


“No, you haven’t,” said Callender. “You 
know enough about me to know that I’ve got 
brains. I suspected you right along, and I’d 
have bumped you off in a minute if Grenss- 
ler would have stood for it.” He laughed 
jmpudently. 

Vernon smiled. Strip Callender of his ap- 

el and put him in laborer’s clothes, and he 
would look not entirely out of place. And yet 
there was something cunning, something more 
than cunning about the man’s eyes and fore- 
head. Save for these things he was common- 

lace. But these features indicated brains, 
not brains of a high order, but far above the 
level of the ordinary crook whose ends are 
gained mostly through violence. 

“How did you get away?” asked Vernon. 

“T pretend to be reconciled,” said Callender, 
“and by and by Simpson gets the idea that ’'m 
too scared to breathe. He turns his back to me 
for a second, and I guess his head aches for two 
hours. That was about an hour before I came 
down to Grenssler’s.” 

“T shall not forget your coming, Callender,” 
promised Vernon. 

Callender waved his hand. “Oh, I'd do 
lots more than that for you,”’ he said. 


ERNON bent toward him eagerly. “Have 

you any idea who is behind Grenssler?” 

Callender shook his head. “No, but I 
guess you and [ together could find out.” 

“Perhaps,” said Vernon. “How did you 
discover where Miss Hurdayne was?” Some- 
thing in his intonation made Callender look up. 

“Where she was? Ain’t she there now?” 

“What made you say that Rathbun had at- 
tacked you?” asked Vernon, ignoring the 
other’s question. 

“Well, I had to think quick, didn’t I?” de- 
manded the crook. ‘“‘ I’ve got my get-away 
to fix up. Then I begin to do some more 
thinking. It looks to me as though that get- 
away isn’t going to be so easy as it seems. I’m 
not afraid of the ordinary bulls, but the Secret 
Service! I begin to think I’ve bitten off more 
than I can chew. It strikes me my safest bet 
is to swing along with you. And it occurs to 
me that I can sort of find out from Grenssler 
and Murdock, if they haven’t been pinched 
already, a little dope on their plans that I can 
sell to you.” 

He was perfectly callous; it never entered 
his head that-betrayal of his associates was any- 
thing but good business. 

“T get down there just in time to find you in 
ajam. I owe you a whole lot, but it’s the sort 
of debt that it isn’t going to be safe for me to 
pay. Revenge is a fine thing, but a whole skin 
beats revenge a long way. [ tell the first story 
that pops into my head. And naturally, Rath- 
bun being in on the deal from the beginning, 
and his name having been mentioned to me 
just lately, and him in a general way answering 
to your description, [I named him as the guy 
that had turned the trick on me. And when I 
leave them, I’m pretty sure that Grenssler and 
Murdock are fooled. 

“Tt’s up to me to get in touch with you and 
to do it, if I can, before I’m caught by any of 
your Secret Service. But Grenssler and Mur- 
dock aren’t boobs, you know. They can put 
two and two together as well as any one. It 
isn’t going to be long before they tumble to our 
little game.’’ 

Again Vernon repressed a smile at Callen- 
der’s phrasing. Apparently the international 
criminal was whole-souledly with Vernon now. 
The dapper man continued: 


“Tf your men nab me, Grenssler or Murdock | 
Ii I’m released, they’ll wani | 
toknow why. The only safe bet is for me to | 
get to you on the quiet. I saw you come in late | 


will know of it. 


last night, but I didn’t even want to phone you. 
They tumbled to the phone message Miss Hur- . 


dayne sent the Secretary, and I didn’t want | 


them to hear me talk to you. This morning I 
sneaked into the hotel and rode up in the ser- 
vice elevator. But Simpson spots me and— 
well, I guess that’s all.” 





; is pretty nearly useless. 





How to End Film 


On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It Must Be Done 


Brushing teeth without ending the film 
Millions of peo- 
ple know that. They find that brushed 
teeth still discolor, still decay. And sta- 
tistics show that tooth troubles are 
constantly increasing. 

A slimy film which you feel on your 
teeth is the cause of most tooth troubles. 
It gets into crevices and stays, resisting 
the tooth brush. 

That film is what discolors, not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 


holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So it is that film which wrecks the 
teeth. 

Science has now found a way to daily 
combat that film. Able authorities have 
proved it by clinical tests. It is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent, which 
countless dentists are now urging. It is 
bound to supersede old methods with 
everyone who knows it. 


A Test Will Show 


The results of Pepsodent are so evident, 
so quick, that even a week’s use is con- 
vincing. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the diges- 
tant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation. . 

Ordinary pepsin will not serve this pur- 
pose. It must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 

But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. It is that 


| method—used only in Pepsodent—which 
| makes possible this efficient application. 


After a great many tests made by dental 
authorities, Pepsodent is recognized as the 
way to fight this film. And now we urge 
everyone to prove it in their homes. 

Send the coupon with 10 cents for a 
special tube. Use it like any tooth paste 


and watch results. Note how clean your 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of that slimy film. See how your teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 

Stop your inefficient methods for a little 
while. See how much more Pepsodent 
accomplishes. Then judge for yourself - 
what to do in the future. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 
A size not sold in Drug Stores 
THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 231, 1104 S. Vabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find 10c for a Special Tube of 


Pepsodent. 


Name... 


Address 





Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 


‘Papsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere—A Scientific Product 
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exploded. 


in 550 degrees of heat. 


cells. Each cell holds 


taste like toasted nuts. 
flaky tidbit. 


And every atom feeds. 
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Kernels 
Puffed to Bubbles, Eight 


Times Normal Size 
That is Puffed Wheat—whole grains, steam 


They come to you as bubbles—airy, flaky, 
flimsy morsels, but still in the wheat-grain shape. 


The purpose of puffingis to blast every food cell, 
so the whole wheat becomes wholly digestible. 


It is done by Prof. Anderson’s process. 
grains sealed in guns are revolved for an hour 


Each grain contains some 125 million food 
a trifle of moisture 


which this heat turns to steam. 

When the guns are shot each cell explodes. 
That means 125 million explosions inside every 
kernel. The fearful heat gives to the kernels a 


The explosion makes the kernel a flimsy, 
The blasted food cells make it easy to digest. 


There is noother wheat food in existenceso good ,. 
to the taste, or good for you. 


Puffed Wheat, being a whole- 
wheat product, no substitute 
need be bought with it. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat _s Rice 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Puffs 
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The Web of the Spider 


A long pause followed, which Vernon finally 
broke. ‘‘Even repentance isn’t enough to save 
a man from punishment tor the things you’ve 
done and tried to do,” he said. 

“But a nan who can be useful? What about 
him?” demanded Callender. 

“Can you locate Rathbun?” asked Vernon. 

“Why?” 

“Because he took away Miss Hurdayne and 
Mme. Morzin yesterday,” said Vernon. 

Callender’s eyes widened. “Then I told the 
truth after all, didn’t IP What’s his game?” 

‘He wants to buy his safety and also obtain 
money,” said Vernon wearily. . “You, Cal- 
lender, can buy your safety, can even make 
money. But Rathbun—TI shall deal with 
Rathbun myself.” 

“After I locate him,” said Callender confi- 
dently. 

The telephone rang. It was Senator Hur- 
dayne. His voice was broken, quavering with 
sudden age. ‘‘I haven’t heard from the man, 
Clyde,” he said. ‘And I’m afraid. My God! 
I don’t know what to be afraid of! Can’t 
you—won’t you do something?” 

Soothingly Vernon replied. | Whatever it 
was possible for men to do was being done, he 
assured the broken-hearted father. And now 
there was promise of new aid. The senator 


| must be calm. No harm would come to the 


girl. Rathbun was not such a fool as that. 
This was a matter solely of money. They 
would hear from Rathbun soon. He hung up 
and turned to Callender. 

“You can name your own price, Callender, 
if you find Rathbun.” 

“Leave it to me,” said Callender. “Just 
call your men off, and I’ll get him.” 

He left Vernon; the latter slumped in his 
chair. Broken as Senator Hurdayne was, 
Vernon was not in much better plight. He hid 
his anxious grief better, because he was 
younger; that was all. He blamed himself. 
He should have warned Faith of Rathbun. 
And yet, when they had been together, the 
sweetness of their reconciliation, of their mu- 
tual understanding, had overshadowed their 
danger. There had been so much to tell of the 
activities of the plotters, there had been so 
many men involved in it, that he had not gone 
into detail. Yet, after all, who would have 
suspected Rathbun? So far as searching in- 
quiry could inform Vernon, Rathbun had been 
connected with Murdock only in the matter 
of the I. O. U.’s.. Rathbun had not been ar- 
rested, because that might in some way have 
alarmed Murdock. It had not even seemed 
necessary to watch him. But now, as Vernon 
remembered Hurdayne’s face as he had seen it 
last night, and his voice as he had heard it a 
few moments ago, he ached with the intensity 
of his wrath toward the gambler. He had been 
as wrathful toward Callender, but he had been 
able to checkmate the international crook, and 
much of his anger had evaporated. And now, 
of course, with Callender on his side, even 
though Callender’s aid was inspired by a desire 
to save his neck, his feelings toward the crim- 
inal were almost friendly. But Rathbun— 


OOSE LEOPOLD FINK greeted Callender 

warmly. “I have been able to get a fine 

offer for you, Callender,” he said. “‘ Thirty 
thousand dollars for the jewels.” 

Callender sneered. “Offer! As if you 
weren’t buying them yourself!” 

The pawnbroker spread his hands wide. He 
shrugged his shoulders. “If you don’t trust 
me,” he said, “why—” 

“T suppose I can go elsewhere, eh? Well, 
I won’t do that yet. Thirty thousand isn’t 
enough, but never mind that now. We'll 
dicker later. I want to ask you something 
else: Have you heard from Rathbun since he 
came looking for me?” 

“Not a word,” asserted Loose Leopold. 

“All right,” said Callender. “But I’m 
looking for him, and if I should happen to find 
out that you had heard from him, I’m telling you 
plainly, it’ll be up the river for you, Leopold.” 
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Chili Con Carne Scalloped—5y Marion Harris Neil 


Sufficient for two persons. Cost, not more than 25 cents 


1 Can Red Crown Chili Con Carne 1 Cup White Sauce, Hot 2 Tablespoons Grated Cheese Parsley 


Heat unopened cag of Red Crown Chili Con Carne in boiling water for twenty minutes. 
Turn out into scallop dishes; pour round sauce, sprinkle edges with cheese and 


decorate with parsley. 


Serve very hot. A luncheon or dinner dish that will delight 


family or guests in its delntiness of appearance and uniqueness of taste. 
Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, Mildred Maddocks, Director 
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Big, juicy slices of 
fine Roast Beef! 


—tender, lean and satisfying, 
ready to serve to your family. 
Think of it! And economical — 
why you can’t begin to buy beef 
of the same quality from your 
butcher at anywhere near the 
price. 


Put a can in boiling water for 
twenty minutes, open and your 
hearty, savory roast beef is ready 
for dinner. Chill a can in the ice 
chest and you have wonderfully 
good cold roast beef for supper, 
luncheon or for sandwiches for 
the kiddies’ school lunch. 


Red Crown Ready-to-Serve 
Fresh Roasted Beef is prepared 
like the other Red Crown Meats 
by our special vacuum process 
which keeps the real beef juices 
and flavor in the can. You will 
find it uniformly good every time. 


Keep a supply of Red Crown 
Ready-to-Serve Meats always on 
hand. They are so easy to pre- 
Ppare—so economical and so con- 
venient in an emergency. 


Something new and oh so seed! 


What a satisfaction to the hostess to serve a food that 
none of her guests has ever eaten before—a dish with a 
zest and savor and “differentness” of taste that will 
make her meals long remembered and often talked of! 


Red Crown ‘331. 


CHIL! CON CARNE 


is so easy to serve, so unique and delicious that you will 
want it often for both family and guests. It’s one of 
the most economical meat foods you can buy. The price 
is low and there is no waste at all—every bit is edible. 


Red Crown Chili Con Carne has juices that nature puts into the 
the snap and tang of taste that materials are kept right there in 


many people think can only be had 
in Chili Con Carne made across the 
Rio Grande. That’s because the 
Red Crown kind is made of quality 
beef, real Bayo beans, Chili pepper 
and three other genuine Mexican 
spices. These ingredients are 
mixed by an unvarying formula 
and cooked in a vacuum in the 
sealed can. All the flavor and 


the can ready to serve to your 
family. 

Red Crown Ready-to-Serve Meats 
are all endorsed by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley of the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau. You may be absolutely 
sure of their quality. If your grocer 
can’t supply you, send us his name 
and address now and we will see 
that you get these delicious meats. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


In using advertisements see page I1 
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CHRISTMAS 
This Year 


will be different. Gifts will be 
largely in the nature of essentials 
—things to wear, for example. 
One can best carry out the spirit 
of the times and of the season by 
choosing articles that give the 
most in service. 


Fue Shape 


makes a sensible gift to man or woman. It 
furnishes the kind of service that justifies the 
purchase—dependable wear and snug clean- 
cut appearance. 






















» fivvoguines: 

' | Wherever you are you rl 

be .sure of hosiery satis- 

faction if. you ynstst,:on 

this trade-mark on each 
- pair. 


P oS 4. 
“e ae* 


Men’s pure silk, 75c. up; other grades in silk lisle as 
low as 40c. 

Women’s silk lisle, 50c. up: fibre silk, 85c. up: pure 

silk, $1.15 to $1.75. Ask your dealer for True Shape. 

If he hasn’t it, write us and we'll tell you of one who 

can supply you. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
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The Web of the. Spider 
The pawnbroker’s face expressed faint 
alarm. ~“*That comes well from you. The 
police would be~more interested in what I 
could tell them about you than in what you 
could tell them about me,” he blustered. 
“You think so? Suppose I tell you that I’m 
with the police?” 

Fink’s face was incredulous. But as he 
stared at the crook, belief’slowly came%o him. 
His jaw dropped. “‘You’d squeal?” Then he 
‘laughed boisterously. ‘‘There’s no one that 
ite police would rather-hayé than you. What 
could you give them in exchange for yourself?” 
| “Rachbun,” said Callender. And the pawn- 
| broker believed him; “there was no doubting 
| the earnestness of the international crook. 


fai | Slowly Leopold revolved the amazing situa- 


tion: Callender -had« turned _stool-pigeon! 
Callender, Duke Callender, whom all the 
underworld knew as the greatest of crooks! It 
was impossible, and yet—it was true! 

‘Rathbun telephoned for a car yesterday,” 
said the pawnbroker: “Ww anted it in a hurry. 
I don’t know what-for.” 

“Did he get it?” asked Callender eagerly. 

“‘T phoned Mike Considine. He said the car 
would be ready.” 

It did‘not take long for Callender to reach 
Considiné’s garage, and there he learned the 
name of the chauffeur who had driven Rathbun 
yesterday.~ Considine did not attempt to 
withhold the information from the leader of 
the most powerful gang of criminals in the 
city. The chauffeur, Black, had not told what 
use Rathbun had made of him, and Considine 
had asked no questions. He rented cars for 
illicit purposes, but the less he knew about 
those purposes, the less danger of involving 
himself in trouble. But he knew where Black 
spent most of his spare time. To the East 
Side saloon that he mentioned, Callender 
made his hurried way. 


“XV 





CARNEY’S voice trembled with excitement. 
He saw his chance of reinstatement, of 
rehabilitating himself, of being installed once 
again in the good graces of his superiors: For 
the Secret Service is like the Army; there is 
but one measure of achievement,:and that is 
success. To fall short of success, though ever 
so slightly, means failure. 

Carney had let Rathbun take away. Faith 
Hurdayne and Mme. Morzin. It did not mat- 
ter that he had not been warned against Rath- 
bun, that he had no authority over:Faith, that, 
as a matter of fact, he had been expected to 
obey the girl. He should have foreseen dan- 
ger, should have checkmated it—that is, if he 
ever expected to rise above the level of an or- 
dinary operative. And Carney had ambitions, 
ambitions that until yesterday had seemed to 
be on the road to gratification. 

There had been no censure of him for the 
abduction of Faith. He had simply been as- 
signed to routine work along the water-front. 
And almost immediately another -chance had 
been given him. 

“Mr. Vernon?” he asked. - “This i is Carney 
talking. May I come-up-stairs?” ~ 

Vernon assented, and a moment later Carney 
knocked on his door. 

“T think I’ve located the Morzin woman and 
her husband,” were his first words. 

Vernon roused immediately. from the apathy 
that had fallen’ upon him with the departure 


of Callender. | “Where are they?” he de- 
manded eagerly. “And Rathbun—have you 
got him?” . 


Carney shook his head. “I ain’t really got 
hold of the Morzins,” he said, “but—” 

Vernon’s face fell. “What do you know?” he 
demanded hopelessly. He shoult] have known 
better than to expect much from Carney. 

‘¢ Ww ell, I know where they were an hour 
ago,” said the operative defensively. 

“Miss Hurdayne was net with them: 

“Just them two, that was all,” said Carney. 

“Tt looked to me like they was ’ skipping out. 
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The. patriotic definition of gifts this 


T 


fain year 1s somewhat like this— 
1e 
hat [ = . 
you | —tools that will help save something 
tI’m d Md : h 
toward winning the war 
is he 
a Electric appliances will enable you and your friends 
that to save fuel; to save food, to save time for war work 
What is " ; 
self?” ig and mayhap, to dispense with a servant. 
awn- x . . . 
bting a But your electric gift buying should conform to these 
2 Government regulations: 
situa~- : 
zeon! ? ‘ 4 ° 
a . FIRST: Old electric appliances should be repaired and 
3! It ; kept in service as long as possible 
lay,” SECOND: No new appliances should be installed where 
urry. < this forces the Power Company to use instal- 
ze lation materials now dedicated to war purposes 
e cae THIRD: Wherever a wood or coal range, with fuel avail- 
— able will last the war out no new range of any 
1 the kind should be installed. 
hbun = | 
yt to ‘ ef 7 
er of 353 * 7 q - oe 
» the yg 207 L 
what & oa : wae 
idine : 
s for ; . ° 
bout a> Gifts to save food, fuel and time 
lving ' a 
slack - ee . . 
ee To meet war conditions we have discontinued a 
nder number of appliances and during the war our three 
factories will produce only such as are essential to the 
well being of the people and effect War savings. 
nent. = ey Z 
t, of ‘tha And remember this: 
once beie / 2 
For ae ‘Be, a : Whatever cooking or heating you do electrically makes 
pe PS fate a decided saving in coal. If your Central Station is a, 
yb Water power plant, the saving is 100%. If it is a coal 
| plant the saving is from 40% to 60%. Electric Irons save 
Faith i coal at the rate of about 583 tons annually for each 1,000 
pe ' . irons in use and we have distributed more than 5,000,000. 
that, le 7 } This beautiful 9-cup Panelled Coffee curling tongs and heater. ~All packed in 
-d to ; ' : Urn is discontinued during the war but dainty bag. $6.50. Irononly. $5.00. 
dan- we are still able to supply from stock on 
if he r hand. No valves, floats, or traps; auto- | peerage rine of this 5-cup Percolator has 
4 matic switch. As shown, $20.50. Plain, been discontinued during the War, but 
n or- Meetns i $17.50. it can still be supplied from stock on hand. 
ions, ¢ Same construction as “A”. $11.00. 
-d to BrThis 6-cup nickel Percolator is Seay 
; practical. Same mechanism as “ Give slices at once or Hotpoint Toaster. 
d As pictured in nickel, $11.00. We shai ly a cent to make the morning's toast. 
r the an —o , make no more in aluminum during the $6.50 including handy handy, for passing. 
n as- . 2 | : War but still have some in stock. $9.50. 
gs + =f — HH Instant ok _day or night, with this 
ront. ‘ | With this 3-heat Radiant Grill it is un- mfo. Semi flexible. In washable 
had \ | essary to light the kitchen range ex- bag. As raed. $9.00. Aluminum, 
om _—— cept for the heaviest meal, which ae non-flexible, $6.50. 
‘ ; a sharp saving in coal for War purpo: 
irney 5 Two dishes and griddle included. $9.00. JA” liquid into which Hotpoint Immer- 
sion Heater is plunged begins to heat in- 
mney a DE ironing done electrically saves  stantly—baby’s milk, shaving water, hot 
7 forty or ~ pounds of coal. udoir drink, etc. As shown, — larger size, 
i Set includes 3 lb. iron, stand for inverting, $6.00; crook-neck, $7.00. 
1 anc 
iil YOUR DEALER: Somewhere right near you there is a Hotpoint dealer 
rtuel who will gladly demonstrate those illustrated and the numerous other 
» de- <_ Hotpoint appliances. All Edison Appliances Guaranteed one year. 
» you ; 
ee HOTPOINT DIVISION 
pri Edison Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 
nown Ontario, Calif. Chicago New York 
hour Manufacturers of these three well known lines of appliances 
out.” 
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Kohler achievement finds its highest 
Also MEAN S expression in the Viceroy Bathtub, the 


inviting built-in tub you see in the great 
A B A I hotels and better homes. 

As you revel in its luxury you are keenly 

alive to the sharp contrast between Kohler 

comfort and the wooden tub of child- 


hood days. 


And, could you but witness the making 
of this bathtub in a great community fac- 
tory, your respect for Kohler quality would 
be still greater than ever. 


You would readily become imbued with 
the spirit by which Kohler signifies not 
only a bathtub and a host of kindred 
products, but also an idea, an ideal, atown, 
an institution, a spirit of achievement. 


The famous enamel which graces the 
Viceroy Bathtub apparels every Kohler 
product, whether for the home or com- 
mercial building. 

A really interesting book pictures and 
describes the Kohler method and the 
Kohler line—the outcome of forty-five 
years’ unceasing endeavor. May we 
send it to you with our compliments? 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler,Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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The Web of the Spider 


Vernon and Carney ran down-stairs to their 
waiting automobile. That Morzin and his 
wife had attempted to leave the country meant 
one of two things: that they had been try- 
ing to flee from further participation in the 
Grenssler activities, or that Grenssler had 
been trying to get rid of them. There were 
other angles to the affair,.too, that Vernon 
considered as he raced up-town. Mme. Mor- 
zin had been rescued by Rathbun yesterday, 
when he took Faith away. That proved 
that Morzin and Rathbun had become allies, 
although their alliance had not lasted long, 
as the attempted flight of the Morzins showed. 

But Rathbun had not extended his alliance 
to include Grenssler. If he had done so—well, 
Vernon’s double game would be absolutely 
known to the German tailor. Grenssler, be- 
sotted as he was, like all German plotters and 
propagandists, with a sense of his own superi- 
ority, was not an idiot. 

It seemed a thoroughly Teutonic trait, this 
vanity. All over the world it had been evi- 
dent. It was not, believed Vernon, so much 
the German inability to understand other na- 
tions’ psychology, as it was their colossal 
vanity that had led to their many diplomatic 
mistakes. He believed that the Germans, 
watching as outsiders two other nations deal- 
ing with each other, could understand as well 
as any one the psychology of each. It was only 
when the German dealt himself with other 
people that he lost his understanding. For 
when the German opposed another person, he 
seemed to believe that that other person’s 
actions would be governed by the fact that a 
German opposed him. The most transparent 
duplicity, that could never have been imposed 
upon a German, the German expected to impose 
upon another person. And it never seemed 
to. occur to him that other people were as 
clever as himself. In his insane egoism he 
never questioned his own infallibility. He 
believed that no one would dare defy or at- 
tempt to trick him. Though half the world 
had defied him, though the United States 
Secret Service before the war had outwitted 
him a dozen times, it had left no impression 
upon the Teutonic mind. 

So it had been that, incapable of under- 
standing that some one else might play the 
same game as himself, Grenssler had been so 
easily deceived by Vernon. Thus far! But 
the end of the Vernon string had been reached, 
Vernon feared now. 

Nevertheless there was no hesitation in his 
action. The Morzins knew where Faith Hur- 
dayne was. They must know, and they would 
tell Vernon. Faith was now paramount. 
There was no doubt but that Grenssler would 
wring the truth from the Morzins about Faith 
and about Vernon. There was no need for 
Vernon to practise secrecy. He had failed in 
his secret mission. But he must not let Faith 
suffer for his failures; she must be rescued. 

Yet, when he reached the lodging-house, he 
knew that he had failed in evervthing. For 
policemen were in the house, summoned by a 
frantic landlady, who had heard shots in the 
upper room that she had let only a little while 
before. And in that room were the Morzins— 
dead. They had paid the last price for treason, 
even though no government had exacted that 
price. 

(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the Opening 
Instalnents 


‘THE light was burning when Vernon let 
himself in, and in the living-room" he 
found his fiancée, with a question ‘that could 
not wait. “Why are you not in the war?” 
she said. Clyde Vernon’s eyes wavered as he 
faltered an excuse. The struggle was soon 
ended. When Vernon left Faith at her door, 
their engagement was at an end. 
But Clyde Vernon had other troubles. 
Deep in debt, threatened with ruin by Murdock 
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Christmas Morning 


when the Kiddies just can’t 
stay in bed—and it’s cold 
‘round the house—wrap 





them in a snuggly ‘‘Cuddledown’”’ Comfyrobe and Bootees. 
Mother, you know those toys must be seen at once, they 
just can’t wait—but you know too that these little folks 
must be protected against wintry drafts. 


The 
Christmas 
Gift Ideal 


Nothing could be more 
acceptable to the boy 
or girl whose birthdays 
number from one to 
six—a gratifying con- 
venience to Mothers, 
not only in the early 
morning, but before 
and after the bath, for 
out-doors, at bed time 
or in the nursery. 





The 
‘“Comfy Set’’ 
Kiddies Love 


The “Cuddledown” 
Set is-a Comfyrobe, 
Bootees and a big 
Warm Blanket. Come 
in T eddy Bear or Indian 
patterns for «the boys 
and pink and blue silk- 
trimmed for the girls. 
In several grades from 
the finest Eiderdown 
to the best blanketing. 


Sold by almost every store in te country. Price from $3.00 to 
$10.00 the Set. If your dealer does not carry the “Cuddledown 
Set, write us direct and we will see that your order is filled. 


For the Christmas Stocking: 
“CUTEY CUDDLEDOWN,” the much beloved dolly and fas- 


cinating story book all in one. 
her to your kiddy by return mail. 
“Cuddledown” Set is returned to us. 


QUAKER ROBE COMPANY 
22d & Filbert Sts. 













Send 5c in stamps and we will send 
Or. sent free if the card in the 


Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Quaker 
Bathrobes for men, women and children. 
Look for the trademark “Q-R Co,” 


Om, 
mes SUNS = Ed 
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tconomy 
Large Broad Wide Table Top— Remov- 

able Glass Service Tray — Double Drawer 

i e Deep Undershelves—“Scientifically Silent” 
Rubber@ired Swivel tule A high grade piece of furniture su: i 
an yet ulit 
Sachaioe tks tor Sesctpace oe 
Combination Products Company, 
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Governmental restrictions 
on furniture 


America’s war needs have made necessary a far- 
reaching, governmental program of conservation in 
the furniture industry. 


Under this ruling all furniture makers must not 
only materially reduce the number of their designs but 
must also make many changes in manufacture which 
will greatly restrict the present wide range of selection. 


The Berkey & Gay Furniture Company is in 
cordial agreement with this new program. The 
nation’s war essentials must come first. 


At the time of the new ruling thousands of pieces 
of Berkey & Gay furniture, in a wide variety of 
patterns and materials, were under the process of 
manufacture. The ruling does not restrict the com- 
pletion and sale of these pieces. 


Neither does it restrict the sale of our large reserve 
stock in Grand Rapids and New York and the stock 
now in the stores of our hundreds of dealers. This 
means that for a time at least Berkey & Gay furniture 
will be obtainable in practically its original variety. 


But no matter how the war may restrict Berkey 
& Gay quantity, the quality will remain the same. Our 
famous inlaid Shop-Mark will continue to be an 
honored symbol of excellence in material, in cabinet 
work and design. Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 
452 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 


£Y¢ 
S62 


CGY 


A new and comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey 

& Gay furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 

West 40th St., or at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied 
by, or have uv iecter of introduction from, their furniture dealer | 
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Glass Heads, Steel Points 
You really ent pet along without them in the 
Home, School, ce, Store or place of business 
for hanging Pictures, Charts, Posters or any 
decoration to walls. Won't mar woodwork or 
plaster. Simply push them in with your fingers. 


* Moore Push-Less Hangers ; 

“The Hanger with the Twist” i 
They never wear out or rust. The safe i 
way to hang heavy Pictures, Clocks, ;} 
Mirrors, Clothing, etc., without injuring { 
paper or plaster. Easy to use. i 


At Stationery, Hardware, 10 c 












A Moore Dush-Dins 














AND, 
THAT 













Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 
Send 10¢ for Iustrated Booklet and Samples. 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
Dept. 27 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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412 Tower Bidg., Chicago, lll. 





The Web of the Spider 


to whom he had given a worthless check, 
his world was crashing about his head. 

The price of silence would be to sell the 
secrets of the State Department to the agents 
of the German Empire. 

The next day he left for New York to meet 
his new chiefs. 


Too unhappy to remain longer in Washing: 

ton, Faith was leaving for New York. 
The door of her stateroom opened suddenly to 
admit a stranger. ‘Will you be a messenger 
for the Government, Miss Hurdayne?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Your father was with the Secretary, 
and we seized the opportunity to send a com- 
munication unsuspected.” 

It was a long journey to New York, and 
at the hotel Faith had a shock. The messenger 
who claimed the packet was Clyde Vernon 
himself. She understood now. At last, her 


. trust in him was justified! But when she went 


to her room, she met with the last surprise of a 
nerve-racking day. The Secretary, so the 
paper said, was in New York—had been there 
since the preceding day. She ran to the tele- 
phone and called his number. His surprise 
was unmistakable. Unable to go on with the 
story of Vernon’s treachery, she hung up the 
receiver, promising to phone the next day. 

Down in‘a tailor shop on Eighth Street a 
jubilation was going on over the arrival of the 
letter. Vernon was there, Grennsler the chief, 
and Callender. Only a few days more and 
the gigantic coup which would place the 
United States under the dominion of the allied 
German-American societies would be success- 
fully under way. Already the rifles and am- 
munition were ready for delivery. The one 
thing necessary was to remove Faith Hurdayne. 
She must not be allowed to report Vernon's 
treachery to the Secretary. Callender was to 
take charge of her. 

Faith spent a sleepless night. It was bitter 
to her to confess that the man she loved had 
made a tool of her for his own treason, but 
she did not falter for a moment. 

It was not until the taxi shot into Central 
Park that suspicion seized her. She screamed. 
The driver reached back and opened the door. 
She leaped to the ground. There stood a 
limousine waiting—for her. Hands seized 
her, an ether-scented cloth was flung across 
her face, and .in her last conscious moment 
she thought she heard Vernon’s voice. 

The tailor shop was gloomy that afternoon. 
The hundred men sent to get the guns had dis- 
appeared; no trace of them was left. And 
when Callender had arrived at the spot where 
he was to meet the Hurdayne girl, she was not 


there. The limousine that had taken her had 
vanished. Grenssler and Murdock were in 
conference. Suspicion fell on every one, on 


Callender, on Vernon. 

The phone rang. Callender was speaking. 

“T know where the Hurdayne girl is,” he 
said. “She—” 

He screamed. Some one had attacked him 
as he was talking. 

Among the spies of Murdock vere the 
Morzins. It was not long until Madame 
Morzin, trailing Senator Hurdayne, found 
him buying roses in a flower-shop. Stopping 
only to tell her husband where she was going, 
she went directly to the address given for the 
flowers. 

Rathbun was among those moving to 
New York City. Gambling was ordered 
stopped for the duration of the war, so the 
only field ‘eft for him was the stock market. 
A lucky coincidence informed him that 
Vernon was not poor, but the owner. of 
one’ of the greatest copper mines in the world. 
At once he went to Vernon. If Vernon was 
working for the Government, he ought to 
be willing to pay high to keep Rathbun from 
betraying him. But instead Vernon pulled a 
gun. When he got away Rathbun still 
could not decide whether Vernon was with 
the United States or with the Germans. 

Searching for possible clews, he remembered 
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RYZON Christmas Drop Cookies £2%,,44*. 

tato, 1 cupful; melted fat, { cupful; corn ‘p or mo- 

. % cupful; barley flour, 134 level cupfuls; RYZON, 2 level 

teaspoonfuls; salt, ¥ level teaspoonful; vanilla, 44 teaspoonful; 
shredded cocoanut. 

Put ingredients together in the order given. Beat egg, potato 


RYZON Christmas Pudding Butter: ¥ cup 


eggs, 3; RYZON, # level teaspoonful; flour, 1344 level cupfuls; salt, 4 
level bys wey edd vanilla extract, ; red color, few 
drops; bitter chocolate, 1 square; milk, 4 tablespoonfuls. Hot milk 
or sweet sauce, 

Cream butter and sugar, add eggs, well beaten; stir in fiour | a 
sifted with Ryzon and salt; add v Divide mixture in 3 por- and shortening to a cream, then add sifted dry i ents. A 
tions. Color one pink, leave one plain, and in the third stir choco- . half cupful of nut meats or dried fruit may be added. Drop in 
late dissolved in milk. Buttera udding mold, put mixture in by qpecntete on well greased tin and bake in moderate oven. 
spoonfuls. Cover with butte paper and steam steadily for2 = ile still warm, sprinkle with shredded cocoanut. 
hrs. Serve with sweet sauce or whipped cream. For9 persons. {~ 
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RYZON goodies of last 
Christmas? Well, you can 
have them all this year in 
spite of the changes in the 
food situation! 


The RYZON Service Staff 
has been working to make 
Holiday baking just as deli- 


Corn and Rice flours and the 
results are, if anything, more 
pleasing than ever. 


Make the Christmas din- 
ner one to be remembered— 
you can do it with a clear 
conscience if you bake in 
the RYZON way. 


- 


Q 


— 


RYZON is 40c a pound, The new RYZON Baking Book (original price 
$1.00) containing 250 practical recipes, many of conservation value, 
and others easily adapted to present day needs, will be mailed postpaid 
upon receipt of 30c in stamps or coin, except in Canada. 


Poe GENERALCHEMICAL CO. gene 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 


RYZON Corn Meal Doughnuts “2x; 24 cunfuis: 


1% level cupfuls; white flour, 244 level cupfuls; butter, level cup- 


ful; sugar, % cupful; well beaten eggs, 2; ground nutmeg, 4 level 


ul; salt, 1 level teaspoonful; RYZON, 2 level teaspoonfuis. 

Put corn meal and milk into double boiler and cook for 10 min- 

utes. Add butter, nutmeg and su: to meal. Sift together flour, 

salt and Ryzon, and add to other ingredients. Roll out on a well- 

floured board, cut in desired shapes, fry in deep fat, drain on 
paper and roll in powdered sugar. 


NEW YORK 


Cz 


: +a Sugar, % cupful; mace, ‘iia 4 
spoonful each; salt, level teaspoonful; steamed and strained 
pumpkin, 1% level cupfuls; eggs, 3; milk, 144 cupfuls; cream, 34 cup- 
ful; melted butter, 7 

Mix in order given. Pour into a pastry lined pie plate and bake 
in a moderate oven 45 minutes. 


Bart i, ls; 

RYZON Barley Pastry RYZON 3 pe aden na = 

salt, 4¢ level teaspoonful; fat, 6 level tablespoonfuls; cold water, 
lent to make soft dough. 

ft flour, Ryzon and salt; cut in fat and add cold water to make 


Y 


asoft dough. Sufficient for 2 crusts. 


RYZON Maple Layer Cake Butter, scvel table, \ 


level cupful; eggs, 3; RYZON, 13 level teaspoonfuls; barley flow ak 4 


level cupful; rice flour, % ran ged salt, 4 level 


% es lemon 


ream butter and sugar; add well beaten eggs, milk and dry 
sifted ingredients. Bake in moderate oven 12 to 15 minutes. 


Wh M ar, 1 generous cupful; boiling water, 4 cupful, 
Filling 2720N.% level teaspoonful; white of egg. 1. 
Boil sugar and water without stirring, until it hairs. Pour slow- 
ly into stiffly beaten white of egg, to which has been added / 


NN, beating constantly. 
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‘A Pillow for the Body’’ 


“It is a delicious moment, certainly, that of being well 
nestled in bed and feeling that you shall drop gently to 
sleep. A gentle failure of the perceptions creeps over you; 
the spirit of consciousness disengages itself once more, and 
with slow and hushing degrees—like a mother detaching her 
hand from that of a sleeping child—the mind seems to 
have a balmy lid closing over it. Like the eye, it is closed 
—the mysterious spirit has gone, to take its airy rounds.” 


Thus in his classic treatise on sleep, Leigh Hunt describes 
the boon which comes to those who repose on 


The ‘ 
Sanitary 


Tuftless 
Mattress 


—America’s contribution to the restoration of weary bodies 
and tired minds. 


The Sealy Sanitary Tuftless Mattress is composed of a 
single batt of long-fibre cotton, as pure as nature yields it, 
interwoven and compressed by air processes peculiar to the 
Sealy. Its gentle response to every curve of your body re- 
moves hindrances to sleep. This unique mattress never re- 
quires remaking. Its deep luxuriousness is enduring. 


An interesting booklet, some charming covering 
samples and the name of a dealer authorized to sell 
you a Sealy will be sent to you for the asking. 


SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 


SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
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The Web of the Spider 


Henry Callender. From a _ pawnbroker, 
| Loose Leopold, he found the address where 
Callender was living in seclusion, but Callender 
was gone. He had been taken away, appar- 
ently drunk, by a man who answered. to 
Vernon’s description. 

As Rathbun left the place, he saw ahead of 
him Madame Morzin. He had seen Vernon 
with her, so he followed her now as she went 
to the place Senator Hurdayne had sent the 
flowers. She entered. Three hours later, 
Vernon let himself into the same house with 
a key. 

Faith was waiting. Madame Morzin was 
locked in a room. Vernon interrogated her, 
but she was firm. There was nothing to do 
but try to capture her husband before he 
betrayed Faith’s hiding-place. Vernon left 
for the tailor shop, Rathbun at his heels. 
If he did not phone within an hour, Faith 
was to call the Secret Service to go on with 
his work; he would not be alive. 

But Morzin had not reached the tailor. It 
was Rathbun who detained him for conference. 





Exit John Barleycorn 
(Continued from page 46) 


to conscienceless drinkers on the other. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as moonshining would 
exist and has existed under the free sale of 
alcoholic beverages in the country, it is no 
surprise that it will still persist when the 
country goes dry. The argument that there 
will be a tremendous increase in the illicit 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages is not com- 
pelling. 

The Wine Question 


Up to the time of writing. the question 
of the administrative prohibition of the 
manufacture of wine has not been mooted. 
The legislature in this respect is ahead of the 
Administration, at least temporarily. The 
wine question is one which stands to a certain 
extent apart. For some reason, perhaps a just 
one, the drinking of wine has always been 
considered less threatening than the con- 
sumption of distilled spirits and of beer. The 
befogging and besotting effects of beer find their 
finest illustration in the attitude of the German 
government and army toward all cardinal 
principles of humanity in the conduct of war. 
It may be lacking in scientific support, but it 
seems to me that those nations who have 
drunk distilled spirits and wines are more 
human in war than those whose principal 
beverage has been beer. The attitude of the 
life insurance companies is more severe when 
scrutinizing the beer-drinker than it is in ex- 
a! ining the applicant for insurance who drinks 
moderately | distilled beverages and wines. 

While wine remains untouched by adminis- 
trative action, the legislative program includes 
it. If the present legislative action should 
receive executive approval. the manufacture 
and drinking of wine will also cease on the 
first of July, 1919. In many respects the wine- 
makers have brought this catastrophe upon 
themselves. Without going into extended 
discussion, I simply call attention to the fact 
that the wine-makers of this country have not 
occupied ethical ground. They have not been 
content to make wine from the pure juice of the 
grape. They have insisted with great perti- 


nacity on permission to use sugar and water in 
their vintages. Not only are so-called light 
wines fortified in this way, so as. to increase 
their bulk and alcoholic content, but the 
officials of the Internal Revenue Department 
and of the Department of Agriculture have 
authorized an adulteration of this kind up to 
the extent of an increase of thirty-five percent 
in volume. This authorization, by the way, 
has been based upon legislative action. The 
wines of the country are, therefore, much more 
strongly alcoholic and much greater in volume 
than if they were true wines made from the 
{unsophisticated juice of the grape alone. 


E safety 


BABY DIMPLES ~ 
’ 2 atety Pins — pin that’s 
— # s absolutely safe, 


ame” Covered spring 
and a sure-grip shield. 

Rustproof protection for 

baby and his clothes. 

Por sale suid'vlatede ibe Scand: 

SAMSTAG & WILDER BROS., 1200 B'way, N. ¥. 
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The Hoover as a Gift Fits the Spirit of the Times 


Human help is scarce, costly, indifferent. Elec- 
tric help in a Hoover is ever ready, cheap, 
painstaking. Give “her’’ a Hoover this Christ- 
mas. It will save hours of time for her patriotic duties. 


One person, with a Hoover, cleans many times faster. 
No slighting is possible. Close supervision is unnecessary 
—for the Hoover can only clean with thoroughness. 


THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER COMPANY 


Each easy glide of the Hoover across carpet- 
ings means (1) the shaking and and beating 


‘out of all imbedded grit, (2) the sweeping up 


of even stubbornest-clinging litter, (3) the ‘brushing up of 
crushed nap, (4) the restoration of colorings, (5) the dust- 
less withdrawal of dislodged dirt by suction and (6) the 
guaranteed prolongation of the rug or carpet's life. 


NORTH CANTON OHIO 
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What is your spare time worth? We are 
willing to pay you very liberally for it if 
you will act as our representative in your 
community. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
is meeting a greater demand than ever 
before and we require several women 
to take care of our subscriptions and 
renewals. Salary and commission. 
Address Good Housekeeping, 119 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 
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Exit John Barleycorn 


Worse than this, under the laws of Congress 
and the regulations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, sweet wines and fortified wines may 
contain alcohol derived from the distillation of 
fermented grapes and grape residue, to which 
sugar may have been added until the content 
of alcohol reaches twenty-four percent, 
half as strong as the whiskey of commerce. 
Such wines are quite as dangerous and infox- 
icating as whiskey itself. Thus, by these 
unfortunate practices, the wine-producers have 
brought themselves within the pale of universal 
condemnation. I should, however, in all 
justice, say that there are many wine-makers 
in this country who have persistently refused 
to take advantage of these indulgences. Had 
they been able to control the whole wine: out- 
put, the prohibition against pure wines might 
not have come in the immediate future. 


The Attitude of Labor 


The most pathetic event in this march 
toward prohibition of brewing has been the 
attitude of organized labor. There is no part 
of our people that will receive greater benefit 
from prohibition than the laboring man. 
These tearful appeals against deprivation of 
his beer have no weight on the minds of those 
who are fully informed. There is no possible 
way in which a laboring 11an can spend ten 
cents so foolishly as to buy beer or whiskey. 
It is worse than throwing money away. It is 
using money to degrade and destroy. The 
laboring man has exactly the same relation to 
drink whether he works for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which forbids him to drink, or for 
the city of New York, which allows him to 
drink. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is right; the city of New York is wrong. 

The leaders of labor have never made a more 
egregious blunder than when they protested 
against the prohibition of beer and other light 
alcoholic beverages. They are standing in the 
light of the men whom they are supposed to 
lead. They are going contrary to every fact 
which the scientific investigation of the effect 
of alcohol on man has produced. They are 
running counter to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in drawing strict prohibition lines around 
all camps and war activities. It is a poor 
service they are rendering laboring men, when 
they insistently demand an opportunity for 
him to spend his hard-earned money at the bar. 
I shall hail with joy the day when organized 
labor escapes from this incubus which has 
rested so heavily upon it, and realizes that the 
salvation of labor, its escape from the hard- 
ships which have so long burdened it, its 
entrance into a future of opportunity of high 
service, depend most of all upon the arrival of 
that day when the workman can no longer 
spend a large percentage of his wages in that 
which harms and never helps. The passing of 
beer will bring an abundance of bread. 


(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 76) 


Where Glory Shone About 
(Continued from page 23) 


once the intiniate possessions of a living man. 

Frightfulness lies hidden there in Belleau 
Wood. We were climbing the hill when I 
looked down to see on the soft earth beneath 
my feet a human being’s jaw-bone. It: had 
lain there and whitened. Only two teeth were 
left in it. Here was a hint of the mad fury of 
the days not far past when men stripped to 
the waist and fought like wild beasts over 
every inch of this ground. I had fallen a little 
behind the party when I saw ahead of me in 
the wooded path the figure of a man lying at 
full length upon the earth. His legs were 
crossed below the knee; he wore bagging 
trousers and great black boots. I could see 
only to his waist. He looked like a warrior 
taking his rest after battle. There was a tre- 
mendous relaxation in his crossed legs; the 
great black boots hung limp. I took a step 
nearer and stopped. I had come upon a dead 
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The Butler Serves and the Housewife Too 


The charm of the Jell-O dessert is felt in every 


home—and it costs only a few cents. 


Isn’t it evident enough from the butler’s face that he is proud 


of the dish he serves, though he didn’t 
make it? And is there a young house- 
keeper who hasn’t experienced the 
pleasure of making one just as good 
and serving it with her own hands ? 

The desserts in the two pictures are 
both simple. The Cherry Jell-O above 
has trimmings of whipped Jell-O and 
berries. 

In the picture below the young 
mother has, for once added sliced 
oranges to her beautiful dish or Orange 
Jell-O. For a change from the plain Jell-O she usually whips 
the Jell-O just as she used to whip cream before she began to 
Save every penny for War Savings Stamps. Bavarian creams 
and snow puddings are made of whipped Jell-O without using 
sugar, eggs or cream. 
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Jell-O is put up in six different fla- 
vors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Any woman can 
make a dozen or 
more varieties of 
desserts and salads 
from each of them. 

The price is 25 
cents for Z packages. 

Recipes for delic- 
ious Jell-O dishes 
that do not require 
sugar, cream or eggs, 
and save fats as well 
aswork,andformany 
delightful salads, are given in the latest Jell-O 
Book, a copy of which will be sent free to any 
woman who will send us her name and address. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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If you are one-or 


if you are seven 
— this is the breakfast for you! 





If you are one— 


For the busy bachelor girl! 
There’s no fussing, no mix- 
ing, with Aunt Jemima pan- 
cakes. In a jiffy you have 
beaten in the water, and 
are lifting the tender, 
golden cakes from the grill. 












If you are two—a little bride with an 
adoring husband 
Give him the cakes that never turn out wrong—Aunt Jemima pancakes 
are perfect every morning! 
For everything to make delectable pancakes is already in the Aunt 
Jemima flour—even the sweet milk! You simply add water—and in 
two minutes the cakes are ready, tender and fragrant! 













If you are seven—hungry— rollicking 
Your lively, healthy tribe has appetites that seem boundless! 
Give them an Aunt Jemima breakfast. They’ll love it better 
than any other you can give them! And the tender, hot 
E pancakes are so nourishing, so healthful! You wish you could 
always give them as wholesome a meal—so easily and at 

such slight expense! 
For you can have three Aunt Jemima breakfasts for the 
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Copyright, 1918, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 


cost of one of eggs or meat! 

Order a package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour today. 
You can make delightful muffins and waffles with it, too! 
And breadsticks—the crispest, most tender breadsticks you 
ever tasted! And order a package of Aunt Jemima Buck- 
wheat Flour at the same time. 


SendforthejollyRag Dolls 


Send one Aunt Jemima box top 
(e:ther Pancake or Buckwheat 
Flour) with only six cents in 
stamps and et one of the famous 
Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls, Ur send 
four tops and only twenty-four 
cents for Aunt Jemima and Uncle 
Mose, and two cunning picka- 
ninnies, all ready to cut and stuff. 
Send to Aunt Jemima Afills 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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German still unburied. Turning, I ran after 
the rest of the party, trying to forget those 
sagging, great boots. 

We came to Vaux. 
pletely demolished village I have seen in 
France. The Germans held the town, but on 
the wooded hill overlooking it our men had 
taken their positions and gone about their work 
with a terrible efficiency. The report is that 
an old French stone-mason gave them the infor- 
mation they wanted. He had spent his life 
in the little village, had patched and worked 


in every cellar till he knew them by 
| 


ile our Army and Navy_ar 


Vaux is the most com- 


se crving it hot over there’ 


the capacity of each one, the number of Ger- 
mans who could find shelter there. Bravely 
he drew a map to help in the destruction of the 
town that had been his home, showing the lo- 
cation and size of every cellar. Every squad 
leader was given a copy of this map, with 
directions concerning the house he was to clear, 
and when the shelling began, each man knew 
The Germans died 


—— mecca aalaeta atatan tt 


the land ahead by heart. 
like rats in those cellars. 
Now we passed Hill No. 204, looking as if a 
very hurricane of shot and shell had ploughed 
its way down the sides, and so on to Chateau- 
rhierry. Climbing a steep hill, I found the 
war workers’ headquarters in a dignified stone 
mansion which had been, not so many 
weeks before, Ludendorff’s headquarters. I 
was welcomed and introduced to Madame = 
who owned the house and occupied one 
nalf while American war workers occupied | { 
the other Before the war my hostess had | com ort 
| -hot and cold- 
everywhere! 


been the grande dame ot the community. . She 
was a stately old lady. Her snow-white hair 
was done high, she wore dangling jet earrings, 
and her black silk dress was relieved by a 
heavy gold brooch. We found her sitting at her 
evening meal. The table was covered with a | 
red cloth, the china was fragmentary, the | 


walls of the room were pitted with bullet- ‘ ’ yi 
holes, but she presided over the table with | eile fi } ; 
an elegance that made the battered place a | 9 Vv é THE THRIFT GIFT 
| : Annually pays dividends to the recip- 
ient of many times the cost to you. 


regal dining-hall. 
Saves food, saves fuel, saves ice, saves doing the 
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I was given the cordial welcome that is | 
ready for all Americans in France and was told } 
that I might have a room tor the night. 


“But are you not atraid to be so far from 
home?” Madame asked me. 

I was reassuring. 

“And your mamma was willing to let you 
come?” she inquired, and added: “ Pardon, 
Mademoiselle, but it is difficult for us to under- 
stand your customs. In France /es jeunes filles 
stay always with their mammas until they 
marry. In America you are more free.” 

There was no criticism in her tone, but frank 
wonder 

She gave directions to her maid, who showed 
me the room I was to have. Up two flights of 
winding stairs we went, and I saw a chamber 
with walls shot away, open to the four winds of 
heaven, and a floor on which I would not have 
dared try my weight. i was relieved to find 
that this was not the guest-room; I was to 
have the one adjoining. 

“T can not give you sheets or blankets,” 
explained the sma!l maid. “‘ The Germans took 
them all. Here is a pillow, but without a 
cover.” 

I told her I thought I could borrow a blanket. 

“But a sheet,” she said anxiously. “There 
is one sheet, but it is not clean. A German 
slept in it. Do you wish it?” 

She was startled bv the 
ny :*No.” 


vehemence of 


HAT evening I was a member of an un- 

usual group. . There was a_ practical, 
keen-eyed, American business man of about 
torty; there was a priest who spoke with a 
rich brogue, a massive man with a weather- 
beaten face deeply furrowed and blue-gray 
eyes looking out from under bushy eyebrows 
with a wisdom relieved by deep gleams of 
humor; there was a college man from Virginia, 
with a sensitive, well-bred face and finely 
chiseled features, a captain; there was a 
lanky Irish boy, a sergeant, as care-free a 
voung daredevil as ever came over from the 
lmerald Isles. And there was myself. 








same thing twice. 

Keeps contents hot from the morning meal throughout the 
_ ay and night. Keeps liquids or solid foods cooked at breakfast 
time to serve hot or cold at lunch or dinn-r. Indispensable for 
the home, farm, nursery, or sick room. Ideal for the automobilist 

and hunter—the food container of a hundred uses. 
Thermos Lunch Kits give the worker in the office or factory, 

food or drink hot as it should be or cold as it can be. 


i Awarded Grand Prize at all International Expositions. 


| i 
t y t ke Caution: The name “Thermos” is stamped 
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on all Ceruine Thermos Products. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE Co. 


35-37 West 3ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Factories, Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 
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IF YOU WANT TO 
EXCHANGE YOUR 
SPARE TIME FOR 
LIBERAL FINAN- 
CIAL COMPEN- 
SATION—EVEN 
THOUGH YOU ARE 


Fruit 
Cake 


A BUSY WOMAN— 
DROP A CARD AT 
ONCE TO GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, 
TI19 WEST 40TH 


For the family dinner, the unexpected guest, the 

holiday treat, there is nothing so good as Bromm’s 
Old Virginia Fruit Cake, made for 52 years from the 
same old recipe, which calls for quantities of the 
choicest fruits, nuts and other good things. 

Packed in its snug tin box, it keeps indefinitely, 
like old wine, and is always deliciously fresh. 

We ship, prepaid, by parcel post, delivery guaran- 
teed, to ony sadress in U.S. Prices: 2-Ib. tin $2.25; 
4-Ib. tin $4.00; 6-Ib. tin $5.50. 
own table, and let us send one for you to a friend, 
or your soldier boy as a holiday gift. 


L, Brormm Baking Co. 
516 E. Marsha! St., Richmond, Va. 


Sold in New York by Park & Tilford, Exclusive selling 
rights In other cities open to high-grade fancy grocers. 


STREET, NEW. 
TORR CITY. 
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oT HIS year of all years, we 
are all asked to give practical 
Christmas gifts. 
And what is more necessary and vital 
than labor-saving devices? For instance, a 













TauAUINg cen - 
ELECTRIC CLEAN ER 


—the cleaner that cleans with air alone, pre- 
serves your carpets and needs no auxiliary 
mechanical addition—a true suction cleaner. 
Essentially a practical gift that endures. 

Let us suggest that you suggest to 

the giver-to-be a Royal for yourself and 

indeed for any housewife on your 

gift list. Your dealer will gladly 
a ¥\ demonstrate. 


ai THE P. A. GEIER CO. 


: ie 5102 St. Ciair Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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DOLL OUTFITS 


Kiddies’ delight. 
ine for rainy 
ays. Our outfit 
resses dolly com- 
lete. Dealers the 

country over sell 

them. é 


Send 10c ia stamps to Dennison, Dept. F 
Framingham, Mass., for‘‘Art and Decoration” 
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COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY ‘CHICAGO Makes 


Where Glory Shone About 


We sat late about the table talking of what 
all the world is talking—war. The captain and 
the sergeant had been in the thick of it for two 
months. In a division which had been among 
the first to see action they had known the 
exhilaration of driving the enemy back, mile 
on mile, and they had known the agony of it. 
Now they were in camp near the front. ‘The 
priest had stood by the men—Catholic and 
Protestant alike—through it all. When at 
last we said good-night, it was arranged that in 
the morning I should join the priest and the 
two boys on their way back to camp. 

We started early, catching a train that 
carried us a few miles, and then getting out to 
| relay on camions. Rolling, jouncing, and 
bumping over those country roads in an army 
camion is not the most comfortable of exper- 
iences, but who cares for comfort when adven- 
ture is ahead? By noon we reached a small 
town whose name is famous in war news, and 
found mess being prepared. Imagine a small 
carriage-yard between two houses; for a floor, 
thick, oozy, black mud; a low camp stove in 
one corner, on which stood smoking pots send- 
ing out a tempting fragrance, and you will have 
the improvised dining-room to which we were 
cordially welcomed by a boy who presided over 
the cooking. 

“You don’t know how glad the boys will 
be to see a real American lady,” he said to me. 
“They haven’t talked to one for months.” 

A brown wooden table was set in a corner 
of the muddy yard. I heard the cook whisper 
to one of the men and caught the words, ‘“‘for 
the lady.”’ Soon his helper returned with a 
large dinner plate of delicate china decorated 
with festoons of pink roses tied with - blue 
ribbons. It had been rescued from a demol- 
ished house and was kept for state occasions. 
Another boy ran to fetch a low chair which, he 
explained, would be more comfortable for me 
than the large ones. 1 was touched by their 
eager kindness. We sat down in the mud at 
the wooden table and ate one of the most 
delicious meals I have ever tasted. There was 
thick tomato soup, there was pot roast of beef 
with golden-brown gravy. It was hard to 
believe that this meat had come over in frozen 
chunks.. There were white beans, escarole salad, 
white bread and jam, and coffee served in the 
aluminum mugs that are part of a mess kit 
and hold three times as much as an ordin 
cup. It was a feast served with that air of 
plenty-on-your plate-and-more-in-the-kitchen 
to which we have been accustomed in America 
| but which is impossible for civilians in war 
| time in France. 








AFTER dinner the boys lined up to see us off 

on another camion. They shook hands and 
told me over and over again how good it was 
to see a girl from home. A gray mist crept 
across the fields, and a fine rain blew in our 
faces as we went jouncing on, mile after mile, 
| over a road torn by recent shell-holes, past 
| great piles of German ammunition, easily dis- 
tinguished by its wicker casing, and many a 
cross-marked grave. Men repairing the roads 
had gratified a grotesque fancy by sticking up 
|- here and there on the banks of earth along the 
| side a human skull or parts of a skeleton. It 
| looked indeed the road to war. Then we came 
| to a sign that read: 

“North of this place wear gas masks.” 

In two minutes we were horribly disguised. 
Close, begoggled masks covered our heads, 
and from our mouths a corrugated rubber 
tubing descended into a sack that hung from 
our necks. Now we passed signs in German, 
reminders of the time, a few weeks before, 
when the Huns held this road. With a final 
lurch down a hill we came to the small hamlet 
where my companions were stationed. There 

' were four or five shell-torn houses, and I was 
taken into one of these to meet the major. 

“Major, this is Miss Savage, a correspon- 

dent,” said the captain. 
The major rose from in front of an open fire 
in his damp, cellar-like room: “Why, why—er— 
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Martex quality is the same as before 
the war. Each Martex towel is per- 
fectly woven, soft in texture and 
highly absorbent. Each towel will 
give long wear under hard service. 
.COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 


W. Hi. & A. E. Margerison &* Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EARLY CHRISTMAS SHOPPING PAGE 


632—An exceptional value is this 609—Another clever combination; a 
pair of sterling silver salt and pep- peo cutter and blotter, made of solid 
per shakers in their fitted case, at ronze and trimmed with Sterling 
only, forthe pair. . . . $2.50 silver. Forboth. . .« . « $3.00 


§85—Oval mirror finished in an- 491— This handsome famp and 
tique gold with a Greek key design shade is: finished in old blue, tan 
and gold. The lamp is 22 in. high 


sien e.3, || With war goods receiving prior || jilmsnmst isa 
consideration in shipping it is nec- 
essary that we fill your Christmas 
orders earlier this year than ever 
before. Our catalogue is ready. 
May we ask your co-operation in Pipes bis en. 50 
ordering at the earliest possible eae ‘pepper’ shafere, 
moment? as as: 
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631—A quaint little lady lamp 
10% in. hig th which will brighten 
your boedarr. Her head and shoul- 
ders are of china, and her silk 
dress, with a hat to match, may 
be blueorrose . . $7.50 


wes taal compact, oat e four glass 
ash trays, rimmed with nickel; each 
652—Open_ vegetable dish of hand ham- tray has 
630—The exquisite shape of this mered Sheffield. Measures 7 in. x 10 in. cs nan 0, awe sae. and es tase 
bowl for flowers or fruit is en- long . ewe ee oe $5.99 Pr’ce, complete is $5.00 
hanced by its coloring — either . ~ ~ 
blue or yellow iridescent glass, 
12% in. in diameter. It is sup- 
cig ad a stand of black 
= 618—The man 
in the service 
will appreciate 
this pocket 
match safe, for 
poner a, 

is made of 
bronze, with a brown finish, deco- 
rated with a sterling silver shield 
and the letters ‘‘U.S." A splendid 
giftforonly . . -« S180 


Us 


593—-No bride ever received too 

many candlesticks. These are 74 566—A Venetian glass box with 

in, _—— nee » _ gold a cover topped — a cluster of 

and polychrome colors corated fruit in natural colors, 5}, in. 

candles. Complete . . $5.00 diameter. For preserves or jel- 0  Jonenent Lome eal ats 

Candles, the pair. . . . $1.50 lies in the dining room, or for bon wistaria decoration in color. 1 

Candlesticks, the pair |! $3.60 bons or —— in —_ es in. high; shade, 10 in. in » Me 
sg) e Gt. a 6 ete ee 


me ‘ 600—To help you save coal, get this 482—Most desk sets of solid bronze are n 
§14—The rich natural colors of flowers and bizds are most fire set of black iron with mat at less than $25.00. This one, of the best eet can 
effective upon the black background of this distinctive tea brass handles. Contains stand, finish, contains all the usual necessities for comfort- 
set, consisting of six tea cups and saucers. tea-pot, sugar- shovel, tongs, eeeer sn wrench. able writing, + a iia pad 12in. x hades Remark- 


bowl, and,cream pitcher. Set, only $12.50. Tray, extra, $3.50 Only . . .- - $10.00 ably reasonable at. . . . + «+ $14.00 


3127314 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, my. Y. 
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Where Glory Shone About 


why—” he gasped. “Glad to meet you, I’m 
sure. Won’t you sit down?” 
It was easy to see that the last person he 
expected to see on this rainy Sunday afternoon 
up near the front was a woman. 
“‘Would you—do you think you would—that 
is, perhaps you would like some coffee?” 
I accepted with thanks. 
“Tt is prepared coffee,” he temporized. 
1 professed a fondness for prepared coffee. 
“Tt isn’t the powdered kind,” he explained 
nervously. “It’s in crystals.” 
He waited for reassurance as though the main 
object of my visit were a cup of coffee. It was 
evident that he was sparring for time—time 
to readjust his ideas, time to get used to the 
sight of a feminine guest. It seemed to clear 
his mind and give him relief to fuss with the 
coffee, but in the midst of his preparations he 
stopped to ask anxiously, ‘May I inquire for 
what publication you are-a correspondent?” 
“Goop HousEKEEPING.” 
“Good—God!” he said and dropped the 
coffee can. 
There was no use; he could no longer keep 
up his attempt to look and act as though noth- 
ing unexpected were happening. He stared 
at me frankly. “I’ve seen newspaper men up 
here,” he remarked, ‘but you are the first 
woman. Have you got a tin hat?” 
I assured him that I had. 
“Well, you know,” he explained, “this isn’t 
a very nice place to be.” He had the air of 
one who was trying to convey a warning with- 
out startling the warned out of a year’s growth. 
“Tn fact, it isn’t nice at all. The Germans shell 
it every day. We had another room on the 


other side of this one yesterday, but in the 4 r— io 

afternoon it was smashed to bits by a shell— , he 

Do you take sugar in your coffee?” M a k e You Prat ] e G ] ie | 
He threw back his head and laughed, and 

with that laugh all awkwardness vanished. v 


“T get you,” he said. “It’s part of your job 
to be here. Well, it’s part of mine, too.” ia 
We shook hands. “ 
He called the lanky Irish boy. “Sergeant, N EC K w Ne = 


take this lady to see the field pieces, and the 
dugouts, and the portable kitchens, and any- 
thing else she may want to see. She’s game for 


Aud he Nigeh ae oan we oe The Fam} ly Pavele mm mula slets 


As we started off; we met two boys carrying 


‘ylis and lps ured 2 ster | lA 0 Og ead ON LO OB ODL AN D g : 








































VER a piping hot cup the major relaxed a 
little. ‘You aren’t afraid?” he asked. 
Sudden truthfulness seized me. “I am, a 
little. Are you?” I said. 














“Mustard gas,” said my companion, and we Z 
swung our gas-mask cases into position. The > ? 
path led to a stretch of low land bordered on ; As k Yo ur Je wele r 
the farther side by hills. There was a continual . _ padees we ee 


booming of great guns; sometimes it seemed 
distant, and then we would hear a whizzing 








ROBINSON 





noise over our heads, followed by a thundering 

“ Rid ac fc re Ww i g ; 
Bang!” and a cloud of smoke would rise not REMINDER ot ie a is Snbiedienn ens ligp sie’ wil coud alegad-aeotie 
7 7 nh — sheer nainsook slip or dress, hand-embroi- 


far away. 
“The Huns are at it again,” said the boy 
laconically, and we walked on. 





At All q . dered yoke finished with fine entre-deux, neck 
. 4 ‘ and sleeves trimmed with lace and entre-denx, 


si, ao . “ Y . size infants to 2 years for $1.50, ial intro- 
Stationers : duction price. Write for booklet of beautiful 
rept ; models hand-made in old French Quarter of 























Down in the hollow we made our way toward Yd. by New Orleans. by French Needleworkers as (> a) . 
what looked at a distance like a green hut, but oh aya hnp me lat a : Pt | ‘eldiiiadioc es ammante teas a4 
which proved to be a camouflage covering over Nestficla Mass. ff eS } DE LIS, Dept. A, New Orleans. ) 
a piece of field artillery. Behind the great) =o = me 
black gun were ranged shells about a foot and a 
half long, all set up neatly, as if ready for a 
game of ninepins. Near these was a small 
telephone, and sitting beside the gun a quiet- CXI GC 
looking boy with light hair and mild blue eyes. = 
Near him sat his helper. All you could see , —the famous steering sled with non-skid runners - 
from where the boy sat was a green hill. But — = The Christmas gift every /:ve girl and boy wants. Saves shoes, 





/ prevents colds, and saves doctor’s bills, because you don’t drag 
j your feet in steering. Has grooved steel runners, which prevent 
skidding on ice or snow, and make steering easy and safe. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


when the time came, and the telephone rang, 
he would be given in numbers the angle, the 
degree, and the minute, and soon the great 
black neck of the gun would turn and belch out 








<a, dean rma § <* New all-steel front acts ag,a shock-absorber, pre- 
Its anew vd to. the Ge ns. > ¥ ey vents seat and rails from splitting and greatly strength- 
“T’m shelling a road that Hun trucks and : J ens the sled. Seven sizes, 3toSit. Sold by Hardware 
troops are going over,” explained the boy. “But Bary SAW S.L. Allen & Co..Inc. Box 11012 Philadelphia 
of course I can’t see what I’m doing. It’s aw- ar FRE Write for cardboard model show- None genuine without 
L A ing how Flexible Flyers steer. this trade-mark 






ful dull here. I wish I was to a baseball game!” 


In using advertisements see page 



















Three Pounds 
of Coal in Your Hands 


OU may not know it—in fact, it is very probable that 
you do not—but it took three pounds of coal to pro- 
duce the paper for this particular issue of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING which you hold in your hands. 










Translated into terms of fuel, it becomes easy, perhaps 
to understand at what cost magazines are being produced 
today and how very essential it is that magazine reading 
be confined to those publications which fill a genuine 
need and, furthermore, how especially important it is to 
make each copy of the magazine go a long way. 










I want you to feel that every copy of Goop House- 
KEEPING —every magazine published today—represents 
more in raw materials than ever before and that it is 
your duty as well as ours to conserve wherever possible. 
I want you to feel that you have done only a part of your 
duty after reading this magazine. I want you to feel 
that your next step is to lend it to someone, saving them, 
perhaps, from buying an extra copy of the publication. 








In order to cooperate with the Paper and Pulp Section 
of the War Industries Board we are issuing only as 
many copies of Goop HousEKEEPING as there is actual 
and definite demand for. If you purchase Goop House- 
KEEPING at the newsstand, you may not even be able 
to secure a copy when you want to unless it is ordered in 
advance. In that case, do not hesitate to borrow a copy. 
That is one way of helping in your share of conservation. 











And what is true of magazines, is true of practically 
every use to which paper is applied—in wrapping, in 
writing and so on. Paper means coal and coal means 






munitions and ships and power. 
















Please help by not wasting any’ paper. 












If you are going to start right away—and I know you 


will—here is a suggestion: 













Throw away the waste paper basket. Yor will be sur- 
prised how much it will help. 


ee 


Business Manager. 
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| Where Glory Shone About 


We saw two Frenchmen mending an ob- 
servation balloon that looked to my un- 
scientific eyes like a great, overgrown yellow 
pickle. They were patching it after yester- 
day’s encounter with German shells. The noise 
from the enemy batteries was growing steadily 
louder; shells, whirring over our heads and 
banging near us, more frequent. Every now 
and then you heard the rat-tat-tat of a machine 
gun aiming at another yellow-green pickle high 
up in the sky. The tumult made one feel 
curiously light-headed, and the realization of 
danger brought with it a supreme exhilaration. 
I was actually sorry when we came back to the 
major’s hut and found a lieutenant in the Sup- 
ply Service waiting to take me back to Chateau- 
Thierry in his automobile. But my adventures 
were not over. 

“Are you game to go up farther?” he asked 
when we had said goodby and started off. 

I said I was. : 


S° we sped along farther and farther toward 

danger, in our ears an increasing thunder of 
shell-fire. We came toa hill. Up its steep side 
men were carrying the marmite cans of hot food 
that I had seen prepared. I realized then that 
we were near the lines. There was no road up 
the hill, but straight up the side we went. At 
the top we found soldiers who had dug in for 
shelter under the trees. I shall never forget 
the astonishment on their faces when they saw 
me and realized by my olive-drab correspon- 
dent’s uniform that I was an American. The 
lieutenant left me in the machine while he went 
to make an inspection. I listened to the dull 
roar of field artillery, to the strange, tearing 
sound of shells flying overhead, and watched 
the sentries come out to take their places for 
the night in the valley below. The lieutenant 
came back, and we went down over the hill 
to a road that wound up another hill and then 
stretched ahead on high ground. 

“Heavy on the accelerator!” I heard him 


| say to the driver, and the car shot along that 


bare, high strip of road at breakneck speed. 
A shell fell near us, letting out a strange, high 


| shriek as it landed. I didn’t see it land, for I 


shut my eyes. Above all the noise I could 
hear the beating of my own heart. We reached 
the cover of a strip of woodland, and at a 
word from the lieutenant the driver stopped 
the car and we got out. 

“Take my glasses and look straight ahead 
over to those low trees. Tell me what you see,”’ 
directed the lieutenant. 

“Something moving,” I repeated, “and a 
puff of smoke every few seconds.” 

‘Just now on top of that hill you were up in 
our reserve lines. Now you are looking at the 
Germans across the river. The puffs of smoke 
are from the shells we are dropping on them. 
You’ve seen war today,” said the lieutenant. 

I had seen war—but there was something 
else; there was opportunity. How many of us 
through all the peaceful years have had ideals, 
unspoken perhaps, but still strong in our hearts! 
And never have we had the chance to prove 
how much it meant to us that right should be 
right in all the earth. The world was full of 
heroes, but the need of heroes never rose to test 
our strength. These boys are having their 
chance to do what we all long to do, the chance 
to “‘testify”—to show themselves brave, and 
fine, and ready to die for principles. 

As I passed back over the fields where so 
many of them had died I felt a tug of homesick- 
ness and of sorrow tinged with pride. First 
there came a vision of the far-away home land, 
and then Rupert Brooke’s immortal lines, 


“If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England.” 


flashed into my mind, and the thought came 
that while there is liberty on earth it will be 
remembered of these boys that they died for 
it when it was in greatest peril, and that 
where they lie, too, shall be forever a part of 
America. 
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A Clever Way 
ard 
of to Make Your 
ide q 
“ 
od CHRISTMAS 
up MONEY 
= Gifts and money for all— 
why not claim your share ? 
on- 
The HRISTMAS money is what you want 
ent C: now. 
lull 
ing If you are a member of the Club of For- 
red tuna’s Daughters, you are making your Christ- 
for mas money already. 
ant 
hill If you are not a member, the best thing you 
1en can do is to join. 
im The Horn of Plenty 
hat In the horn of plenty, which Fortuna keeps 
ed. for her daughters, are gifts and money for all, 
igh and why not claim your share? There will be 
ri dollars for every club member, salary checks, 
uld too, to buy the useful, war-time presents for 
red family and friends—the warm, woolen mittens 
= for the little brother who goes to school, a 
sed scarlet tam-o’-shanter for sister, and something 
mother needs for the house. 
ad 
Br All these gifts cost more than the usual small 
Christmas presents, but Fortuna is not dis- 
la mayed, and tumbling from her horn of plenty 
comes more money than ever before. 
in 
the How to Join the Club 
ke Dozens of the club members make a nice 
m. fat sum of money the very day they join the 
club. And you can do the same. Write to me 
ing now, and as soon as you get my reply, you can 
- begin your money making. j 
is, 
ts! And Fortuna has for the members of her 
ve club not only money but gifts, free of charge. 
be As soon as you become a member, you receive 
of a gift of welcome—a box of correspondence 
est cards with your own initial embossed in gold 
eir on each card. 
ice 
nd Then, when you have been among us for a 
while, you receive the club emblem, a diamond 
so pin, free of charge. The pin is of fourteen karat 
k- gold, fashioned in the shape of Fortuna’s horn of 
rst plenty andset witha genuine, sparkling diamond. 
id, 
eS, Wishing you the best of luck in making your 
Christmas plans, and eager to help you make 
your Christmas money, I am 
Yours very truly, 
“ Nhe Mhtrw 
‘or 
at * Secretary Fortuna’s. Daughters, Goop 
of HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West 4oth 


Street, New York City. 















The NESTLE 


















How often does the average woman with straight hair, no mattér what her 
social position, wish to have at least “a little” natural curl or wave in her 
hair. How much worry and trouble it would save her. With the Nestlé Permanent 
waving outfit, for family use, you can give your hair sufficient natural waviness to 
answer for dressing purposes. 

Even the straightest, lankiest hair in existence, will accept it and our files are 
full of testimonials from users. If your hair worries you, write for our booklet. 
If it convinces you, fill out the coupon attached, telling us of your hair and your 
requirements and return this with your remittance when the outfit, with individual 
directions will be sent you the same day or your money returned. Once you have 
the outfit you can loan it to others, or wave their hair. All that is required is new 
paper tubes. Over 5,000 of these outfits are now in private use. 


PRICE $15.00 COMPLETE 































































THE NESTOL COMB 


This invention is not intended for quite straight hair. It gives the so- 
called “water-wave” suitable for hair which has a natural tendency to wave or 
which has been permanently waved. It puts the hair in regular waves and improves 
natural curliness. Price $2.00 and $2.50 (4 and 5 inch size.) 


The Nestlé literature will be found of great interest. It also explains 
why babies lose their curliness and how to restore it. Sent free. 


c NESTLE CO. 657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
° “° Corner 52nd Street NEW YORK 
Original Inventors of Permanent Waving Telephone Plaza 6541 





























































BECOME A NURSE 


Our Graduates Earn 
$15 to $25 a Week 


FE YOU cannot spend three 
years in hospital or are past 
—— age limit, send name 
and address on postcard for 
yearbook explain: the C.S.N. 
Home-Practice Method of study- 
ing trained nursing. State age. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
374 Main St., Jamestown,N.Y. 


Send for the 56-Page 

Arnold Baby Book /f 
Showing every one of this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 
ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
for mother and nursery— photographed 
on live models with full description of 
materials, construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 
Baby Dept, 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N. ¥. 























For Healthy, Contented 
BETTER BABIES 
The BETTERBABY crib is the 
























, Bassinet, 
Tender. Keeps and 
oe or out, waking or dewwing, . ihe 
night. Relief from anxiety Real 
on. : * ic con Caldwell Mig. Co., Dept. A3, Columbus, 0. 
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BERTHE MAY’S ORIGINAL CORSET FOR 


ap MATERNITY 


\¥ Comfort, abdominalsupport. Protects mother 
Diy) and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. 
y Writefor Booklet No. 7,freein plain, ealed envelope. 
Mail orders, full satisfaction. Fine for stent women 

9 andinvalids. $80.25. Berthe May,10 East 14th St., N.Y. 












Suspender Waists 
for Boys and Girls 


Here’s a suspender waist and hose supporter 
that properly supports clothing and is comfort- 
able to.wear. The weight of garments is dis- 
tributed so that there’s no undue strain any- 
where. Little Kiddies can have a fine time romp- 
ing when they wearthe Kazoo. The sizes are 
4 to 18 years. 


The Kazoos are now 75c, or leather trimmed 
$1.00—20c extrain Canada. Ask for them at all 
good stores. If you have any difficulty in get- 
ting the Kazoo just order direct giving name of 
nearest dealer. We always return the full price 
of the Kazoo if itis not found satisfactory. 


Kazoo in holiday package makes an ap- 
propriate holiday gift. 
















We want to send you our booklet ‘‘ The 
Right Way to Dress Kiddies. ’’ Just let 
us know that you will be glad to see it. 







THE HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Dept. G, 694 Broadway at 4th St., New York 
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ELECTRIC CLEANER 


Year-round lightened 
household tasks follow in 
its wake—Cleanliness, 
Health, Happiness— 
for ALL! 
Electrical Dealers everywhere 
sell Apex Electric Cleaners 
The Apex Electrical 
Distributing Co. 
14 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Licensed Under Kenney Patent 


A REFLECTION OF 
elelelomeel eileen Ua. bi 


Enjoy Easy Feet{ "2s" | 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole,Cat’s PawRubber Heel. Direct 
buying gives surprising quality. Fit, wear, 
comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 
COTTON &CO., Westbrook, Maine 














Miran. 1n a Rational 


Christmas 
(Continued from page 29) 


IT ain’t got’no place to put, an’ when Sis Han- 
nah Jane bestows on me a five-dollar chromo 
when my bones is jes a achin’ for a comfort- 
able kitchen chair, an’ when Sis Perunaends 
me a gilt jewel-case when I ain’t got nothin’ 
but a rhinestone breastpin and I’s a needin’ 
good red-flannel onderwear. 

“T know dat hit would be a lot merrier 
Chris’mus to me ef I got something dat I 
could use an’ enjoy for de whole yeah, dan 
hit is when I gets something dat I puts aside 
to pass on de nex’ Chris’mus to my enemies, 
or throws in de garbish can to git rid of hit.” 

“T dunno,” spons Sis Ca’line, “hit seems 
lak folks thinks dat dere ain’t no Chris’mus 
sperrit in practical things.” 

“De cat’s foot!” sclaims I. “De Chris’mus 
sperrit is de sperrit of peace on earth an’ 
good-will toward men, an’ how in de name of 
goodness is you gwine to feel peaceful, or have 
any good-will towards dem whut loads you 
down wid trumpery whut’s in yo’ way, when 
wid de same money an’ wuk dey might have 
made you comfortable?” 


“T WISHT,” says Sis Ca’line, “dat hit was de 

fashion for folks to give money instid of 
things at Chris’mus. I don’t know nothin’ 
dat would add to de joy of de season lak dat 
would. Hit would save ev’ybody from runnin’ 
roun’ in circles an’ gittin’ nervous prostration 
tryin’ to pick out somethin’ dat don’t cost 
mo’ dan forty-seven cents an’ dat looks lak 
forty-seven dollars, an’ hit would insure dat 
ev’ybody would git des prezactly de Chris’- 
mus present dey wanted. Becaze dey’d pick 
hit out deirselves. 

*“Cou’se I knows dat romantical folks wid 
highfalutin’ idees would say dat dis would 
be a low-down, sordid, commercial thing 
to do, an’ dat you dasen’t send anybody 
a plunk or two wid yo’ love an’ ‘Merry 
Chris’mus’ on hit, but you take hit from me, 
Sis Mirandy, dat de sight of a shinplaster dat 
we can blow in des as we laks is one of de 
prettiest sights dat anybody ever sees. 

‘Jes suppose, Sis Mirandy, dat instid of all 
dat jimcrackery dat you gits on Chris’mus 
mawnin’ you had de money so dat you could 
go an’ buy you something dat yo’ mouth is 
jes been waterin’ for! Wouldn’t dat be de 
grandest Chr’s’mus gift you ever had?” 

“‘Heish, woman,” I sclaims. ‘You brings 
de tears to my eyes a prognosticatin’ ’bout 
dat millennium Chris’mus dat I ain’t never 
gwine to live to see.” 

“Dey tells me,” says Sis Ca’line, “dat de 
Germans started dis heah Chris’mus-gift 
business, an’ I specs hit is some of deir 
atrocities dat dey’s been practisin’ on us, an’ 
dat when dis war is over dat we’s gwine to do 
away wid hit an’ make de worl’ safe for 
Chris’mus, lak de President says. Dat’s why 
we’s beginnin’ now by givin’ sensible presents 
of things dat folks need instid of things dat 
makes ’em want to commit murder on our 
pussons.” 

“Bless Gord for de change!” spons I. “I’s 
passin’ roun’ de word dat ef anybody wants 
to make a hit wid me dis Chris’mus dat dey 
can persent me wid a pair of shoes, an’ a set 
of dishes, an’ a new dish-pan. Mo’over, ef 
anybody wants to take any risk on insultin’ 
me by sendin’ me a few dollars as a Chris’mus 
gift to spend lak I pleases, vyhy, I des dares 
’em to do hit! Dat’s all. 

“Vassum, I’s all for de rational Chris’mus, 
an’ I specs to spend de day thinkin’ kind 
thoughts of my friends instid of wishin’ dat 
I had sent ’em a bomb dat would blow ’em up 
when dey untied my present, for hit’s a lot 
easier to be grateful for de things dat you can 
use dan hit is for dem things whut nobody 
ain’t got no excuse for inflictin’ on you. 

““Yassum, ef de war kills de fool Chris’mus 
gift; hit’ll do mighty near as much good es 
ef hit killed de Kaiser. You heah me!” 











What Is Electricity ? 
(Continued from page 56) 
the cost of electricity, we must consider it 
in relation to time. What could be a more | 
simple designation than the kilowatt hour, 
that is a kilowatt for one hour. 

The central stations throughout the country | 
charge for electricity a-toeding to the cost 
to them to make and r . chahdise it, and in 
many communities there are two rates pro- 
vided, one for lighting and the other for large 
power and heating installations. A common 
rate for lighting applications is ten cents a kilo- 
watt hour, and it forms a convenient factor for 
computations. 

There are two classes of electric circuits, the 
direct and the alternating. Direct current is 
usually abbreviated to D. C. and alternating 
to A. C. A direct current is one that, as its 
name indicates, flows from one point to another 
with no change in direction. An alternating 
current, however, surges through the circuit 
in much the same way that waves roll on the 
seashore. This surging occurs in a series of 
cycles, every other (or alternate) wave flowing 
in the opposite direction; hence the name, 
alternating current. These cycles or changes 
take place, in most cases, sixty times each 
second, or, as it is expressed, frequency, sixty 
cycles. It is found that due to this rapid 
reversal in the direction of current flow, our 
simple computation of volts times amperes 
equal watts is somewhat incorrect for the 
alternating-current circuit, but for lamps and 
devices used in homes the difference is not 
great. Some appliances will be found to hum 
slightly on alternating current, due to vibration 
as a result of frequency. Practically all 
suburban homes and those in some districts 
of the large cities are supplied with alternating 
current, but as there are few devices that can 
be used on both alternating current and direct 
current, it is well to be sure of what your supply 
service is before making any purchases. Occa- 
sionally the InsT1TUTE hears of a fan or wash- 
ing machine motor that is a failure only because 
an attempt has been made to use it on a current 
for which it is not intended. 





Fuses 

ALL appliances must be protected in some 

way, so we have what is called a “fuse.” 
Fuses are something about which most house- 
holders are “‘scary,” for while they are in 
every electric circuit, their presence is unob- 
trusive until something happens to a lamp 
socket, or you use more current than your 
lines will stand, or a short circuit occurs in one 
way or another. They are the silent sentinels 
to guard your wiring and are analogous to the 
safety valve on a steam boiler. Fuses are rated 
in amperes, and each one is marked with the 
number of amperes it is designated to carry. 
They are constructed of a length of soft metal 
such as lead, in the form of a wire or a thin 
strip, and enclosed in a protecting shell. If 
more current in amperes is used than a circuit 
is safely fused for, as might be the case if a 
toaster, broiler, and percolator were going at 





one time, the fuse will burn out and protect | § 


the wiring. 


We may look up the name-plates on our | ‘ 
household electrical devices and ascertain how | 


much they cost to operate per hour on the 
basis of the data given. The illustrations give 
an idea of what the name-plates may look like, 
but some manufacturers stamp the values on 
a part of the appliance and do not use a plate. 
It is also well to bear in mind that these data 
will be approximate, for makers seldom deter- 
mine the data for each appliance individually, 
but use figures characteristic of the type. As 
an example of the computations, let us take 
the data in the illustration of a direct current 
motor plate: 230 volts times 1.43 amperes 
gives.a product of 328.9 watts or 0.3289 kilo- 
watt, and on a basis of ten cents a kilowatt 
hour for energy would cost about three and 
three-tenth cents for an hour’s operation. It 


will prove good practise to work out the others | H GEORGE FROST COMPANY. Haters. BOSTON ft | 


in a similar manner. 


* oe 
Buy Quality Sleepingwear 
With cheap, shoddy garments now costing nearly 
as much as quality nightwear, this is a year to make 
certain of value. ‘Today, more than ever, the Brighton- 
Carlsbad blue label is your assurance of sleepingwear 


quality in fabric, workmanship and style. Look for it. 
Ask your dealer to show you our new fall and winter de- 


signs. 


And be sure he unpims the garments. 


Only by 


unfolding them, can you really appreciate the style-smartness, 


excess fullness, extra material and 
Choose from our 517 styles in 


with Brighton-Carlsbad. 


comfort-kinks exclusive 


all weights and materials, for men, women and children. 


The PAJUNION (enced aph 


Immensely popular with women as well 
as.men. <A one-piece pajama—coat can't 
wad up, nor trousers slip down—no bind- 
ing drawstring. Ankle buttons keep 
trousers snugly down. In Brighton flan- 
nelette and on fabrics. Women’s 


sizes, A, B, Misses, 12, 14, 16. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 13 Dubuque, Iowa 








"This year loyal men will 
ially appreciate 
useful gifts of moderate 
cost. The gift that carries 
the spirit of a war-time 
Christmas and that will 
be welcomed by any man 
anywhere is the 


Boston 
Garter 
VdtSack p 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
35c and Upward 


Send for FREE 
“Nightie Book”’ 
If your dealer can’t # 
supply you with 
what you want, 
send for “Nightie 
Book,” showing 


styles, so he can 
order what you 
, require: 


P acta 
o~ 


ly 




















for the Boy, GOING OVER THERE, 


5" CASH'S Nove’ 


for marking his clothing. 
They give a perfect’ means 
of identification and make 
mistakes impossible. 


Sold at all leading Dry Goods, 
Men's Furnishing and Army 
and Navy Co-op. Stores. 


PRICES 
U.S. CAN. 
12 doz.. .... $2.00 $2.25 
Gdoz...... 125 150 
3doz...... 85 1.00 


He hee ipat pees 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 


43 Chestnut Street, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Write for Style Sheet 


In using advertisements see page II 
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- iN 
TULIL IT TIT ri ry 


It is possible to enjoy the luxury 
of extra comfort at no extra cost, yet 
wear all-leather shoes desijned ac- 
cording, to the newest styles. You 
don’t have to “break in” 


The Original and Genuine 


Chicago — Buffalo 


These famous cushion inner 
soles absorb all shocks and 
jars to the body. It’s like 

‘walking on velvet.” 

The Dr. A, Reed dealer 
in your locality will be 
pleased to fit, you to a 
pair of the “easiest 
shoes on earth.” If 
no dealer is con- 
venient, write us. 
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War Time 
Chrestmas Giving 


From so many sources comes the 
advice as to “what not to do about 
Christmas.” 


But Good Housekeeping gives you 
its help as to “what to do about 
Christmas.” 


No stone has been left unturned 
to find just what would be the use- 
ful gift; no painstaking effort has 
been too great to find just what was 
recommended by the Red Cross, 
just what was requested by the 
Government. 


The result of all this care and prep- 
aration, you will find on pages 58 
to 72 of this magazine; the word of 
advice as to your Christmas giving 
in general, the word of encourage- 
ment about the splendid work of 
the war workers who are giving 
their service to others as a Christ- 
mas gift, and the actual packable, 
practical gift for the woman in uni- 
form, the nurse, the soldier, the 
sailor, the friend for whom you 
want to make something, the chil- 
dren here at home. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West goth St., N. Y. City 








Wapi, the Walrus 
(Continued from page 39) 


bearskin about her, and for a long time sat 
wide-awake guarding Uppy and baring his 
ears at intervals to listen. A dozen times 
he saw Wapi’s bloodshot eyes looking at 
him, and twice he put out a hand to the dog’s 


‘head and spoke to him in a whisper. , 


Even Peter’s eyes were filmed by a growing 
drowsiness when Wapi drew silently away and 
slunk suspiciously out into the night. There 
were no yapping foxes here, forty miles from 
the coast. An almost appalling silence hung 
under the white stars, a silence broken only by 
the low and distant moaning the wind always 
makes on the barrens. Wapi listened to it, 
and he sniffed with his gray muzzle turned to 
the north. And then he whined. Had Dolores 
or Peter seen him or heard the note in his 


| throat, they too would have stared back over 


the trail they had traveled. For something 
was coming to Wapi. Faint, elusive, an inde- 
finable breath in the air, he smelled it in one 
moment, and the next it was gone. For many 
minutes he stood undecided, and then he re- 
turned to the sledge, his spine bristling and a 
growl in his throat. 


WIDE-EYED and staring, Peter was look- 
ing back. ‘What is it, Wapi?” 

His voice roused Dolores. She sat up with a 
start. The growl had grown into a snarl in 
Wapi’s throat. 

“T think they are coming,” said Peter 
calmly. ‘“You’d better rouse Uppy. He 
hasn’t moved in the last. two hours.” 

Something that was like a sob came from 
Dolores’ lips as she stood up. ‘“They’re not 
coming,” she whispered. ‘“‘They’ve stopped 
—and they’re building a fire!” 

Not more than a third of a mile away a point 
of yellow flame flared up in the night. 

“Give me the revolver, Peter.” 

Peter gave it to her without a word. She 
went to Uppy, and at the touch of her foot 
he was out of his sleeping-bag, his moon-face 
staring at her. She pointed back to the fire. 
Her face was dead white. The revolver was 
pointed straight at Uppy’s heart. 

“Tf they come up with us, Uppy—you die!” 

The Eskimo’s narrow eyes widened. There 
was murder in this white woman’s face, in 
the steadiness of her hand, and in her voice. 
If they came up with them—he would die! 
Swiftly he gathered up his sleeping-bag and 
placed it or the sledge. Then he roused the 
dogs, tangled in their traces. They rose to 
their feet, sleepy and ill-humored. One of 
them snapped at his hand. Another snarled 
viciously as he untwisted a trace. Then one 
of the yawning brutes caught the new smell 
in the air, the smell that Wapi had gathered 
when it was a mile farther off. He sniffed. 
He sat back on his haunches and sent forth a 
yelping howl to his comrades. in the other 
team. In ten seconds the other five were 
howling with him, and scarcely had the tumult 
burst from their throats when there came a 
response from the fire half a mile away. 

“My God!” gasped Peter under his breath. 

Dolores sprang to the gee-bar, and Uppy 
lashed his long whip until it cracked like a 
repeating rifle over the pack. The dogs re- 
sponded and sped through the night. Behind 
them the pandemonium of dog voices in the 
other camp had ceased. Men had leaped into 
life. Fifteen dogs were straightening in the 
tandem trace of a single sledge. 

Dolores laughed, a sobbing, broken laugh 
that in itself was a cry of despair. ‘Peter, if 
they come up with us, what shall we do?” 

“Tf they overtake us,” said Peter, ‘give 
me the revolver. Is it fully loaded?” 

“T have cartridges—” 

For the first time she remembered that she 
had not filled the three empty chambers. 
Crooking her arm under the gee-bar, she 
fumbled in her pocket. 

The dogs, refreshed by their sleep and urged 
by Uppy’s whip, were tearing off the first mile 
at a great speed. The trail ahead of them was 
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level and hard again. 
on the edge of the big barren of the Lacs De- 
lesse, and he cracked his whip just as the off 
runner of the sledge struck a hidden snow- 
blister. There was a sudden lurch, and in a 
vicious up-shoot of the gee-bar the revolver 
was knocked from Dolores’ hand—and was 
gone. A shriek rose to her lips, but she stifled 
it before it was given voice. Until this min- 
ute she had not felt the terror of utter hope- 
lessness upon her. Now it made her faint. 

The revolver had not only given her.-hope, 

but also a stedfast faith in herself. From the 
beginning she had made up her mind how she 
would use it in the end, even though a few 
moments before she had asked Peter what they 
would do. 

Crumpled down on the sledge, she clung to 
Peter, and suddenly the inspiration came to 
her not to let him know what had happened. 
Her arms tightened about his shoulders, and 
she looked ahead over the backs of the wolf- 
ish pack, shivering as she thought of what 
Uppy would do could he guess her loss. But 
he was running now for his life, driven on by 
his fear of her unerring marksmanship—and 
Wapi. She looked over her shoulder. Wapi 
was there, a huge gray shadow twenty paces 
behind. And she thought she heard a shout! 

Peter was speaking to her. “Blake’s dogs 
are tired,” he was saying. ‘They were just 
about to camp, and ours have had a rest. 
Perhaps—” 


“We shall beat them!” she interrupted him. | 


“See how fast we are going, Peter! It is 


splendid!” 


A rifle-shot sounded behind them. It was | 


not far away, and involuntarily she clutched 
him tighter. Peter reached up a hand. 

“Give me the revolver, Dolores.” 

“No,” she protested. ‘‘They are not going 
to overtake us.” 

“You must give me the revolver,” 
sisted. 

“Peter, I can’t. You understand. I can’t. 
I must keep the revolver.” 

She looked back again. There was no doubt 
now. Their pursuers were drawing nearer. 
She heard voice, the la-looing of running 
Eskimos, a faint shout which she knew was a 
white man’s shout—and another rifle-shot. 
Wapi was running nearer. He was almost at | 
the tail of the sledge, and his red eyes were 
fixed on her as he ran. 

““Wapi!” she cried. “Wapi!” 

His jaws dropped agape. She could hear his 
panting response to her voice. 


he in- 


A THIRD shot—over their heads sped a 
strange droning sound. 

“Wapi,” she almost screamed, “go Back! 
Sick ’em, Wapi—sick ’em—sick ’em—sick em!” 
She flung out her arms, driving him back, re- 
peating the words over and over again. "She 
leaned over the edge of the sledge, clinging to 
the gee-bar. ‘‘Go back, Wapi! Sick ’em— 
sick ’em—sick ’em!”’ 

As if in response to her wild exhortation, 
there came a sudden yelping outcry from the 
team behind. It was close upon them now. 
Another ten minutes— 

And then she saw that Wapi was dropping 
behind. Quickly he was swallowed up in the 
starlit chaos of the night. 

“Peter,” she cried sobbingly. “Peter!” 

Listening to the retreating sound of the 
sledge, Wapi stood a silent shadow in the 
trail. Then he turned and faced the north. 
He heard the other sound now, and ahead of 
it the wind brought him a smell, the smell of 
things he hated. For many hours something 
had been fighting itself toward understanding 
within him, and the yelping of dogs ahd the 
taint in the air of creatures who had been his 
slave-masters narrowed his instinct to the one 
vital point. Again it was not a process of 
reason but the cumulative effect of things that 
had happened and were happening. He had 
scented menace when first he had given warn- 
ing of the nearness of pursuers, and this men- 
ace was no longer an elusive and unseizable 
thing that had merely stirred the fires of his | 


Uppy knew they were 





THis is the biggést and 
most beautiful Style 
Book ever printed de- 





voted exclusively to 
apparel for the soon 
to-be mother. It con- 


tains over 60 pages— 

hundreds of pictures 

of beautiful, stylish, 

figure- -concealing coa ts, 

suits, dresses, skirts, blouses and 

corsets specially designed for mater- 
nity wear, and it includes 16 pages of 


daintiest apparel for the baby. 


It is a 


beautiful book and it is also very helpful. 


For Mothers-to-be 


It enables them to dress so stylishly and 
becomingly that they may appear in public 
as usual and without embarrassment. 

This beautiful Style Book is published by Lane 


Bryant, the oldest and largest maternity apparel 


specialists in the world. 


It is yours for. the 


asking. So write for Your Style Book today. 
Examples of Values Offered 


3M04—One of our smartest dres:es and a big value. 

de Chine of very fine quality. 
as pict ured—ideal for maternity wear but 
Patented adjustments allow for expansion. 
Black, white, navy blue, taupe, dark oe or wisteria. 
Price postage prepaid 


Silk C.e 
tunic style 
a “maternity look.’ 


Sizes; 34 to 44 bust. 


Made 
© Rarming box- 


Front Cover 


1Mo1 —- Warm, 
stylish, figure-con- 
cealing coat made 

of fine quality All- 
Wool Burella Cloth, 
Convertible collar of 
enuine Coney- Nutria 
er. Two qoomon. guar- 
anteed U. Satin lin- 
ing. Navy “hiee. black, 
taupe or brown. Sizes; 
to 44 bust. Price 


postage = $24. 75 


paid 


Our Maternity Lines 
are very complete: 
Coats. . .$12.75 to 47.50 
Dresses. . 2.45 to 49.50 
Suits... 22.75 to 59.75 
Waisis.. 1.55, to 16.05 
Skirts. .. 3.50 lo 19.85 
Corseis.. 3.95 to 10.00 


of All- 
plaited 


joes not have 


$18.95 


7MS0—The famous Lane Bryant Maternity Corset—a maternity 
corset made with true knowledge of the maternity figure. C 


condition. 


good quality white Jeannette cloth is a very special value. 


24 to 37 inches waist measure. Give present waist measure 


and state period of time. 


Price postage prepaid. 


FREE The Style Book pictured above sent ataahutehe rae 


for it today. 


WAM ZN Si wl ol Si 


MONS 


of ater one 
Soilet Wie Suc 


The beauty of the packages alone 
will make you want Mavis but 
we when you know the won: 
fragrance, will you know why its 
Virgadou is irresistible! Send l5e to 
Wwando pt. W, Times Bldg. , 
Dh ve or itn you live in Can , to 
Vivautiou. 344 St. Paul St.,W., Mon- 
treal) fur a epnerous sample of 
Mavis or Lady Mary Extract. 
Canad.an Azeuts: Lymaus, Lid., 
Montreal—MacLean, Benn < k 
Nelson, Ltd., Montreal 


A postal will do. 
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Promotes health of mother and child. This model of 


Sizes 


* $3.95 


Write 


Address it to Dept. G-7. 


‘: Lane Bryant - 


FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW ‘YORK. N. ¥. 
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Vitality, Good Figure 


of a Soldier 


OTICE our soldiers and sailors! How 


alert, active and alive! 


Eyes sparkle; 


cheeks glow; step is elastic. 


They are most 
what you and other 

I have been build 
as the war has been 
for 16 years. I hav 


striking examples of 
women can be. 

ling up women much 
building our soldiers, 
e helped 85,000. 


Does your figure please you? Do you stand 


and breathe correctly? 

If you are thin, frail 
help you build up. If 
me help you reduce. 


If not, I can help you. 
and “run down” let me 
you are overweight, let 


If afflicted with any sort of 


chronie ailment, let me help you to adopt the sim- 
ple, natural treatments to your individual case. 
My pupils use no drugs, no 

medicines; they are given 

the personal directions 

dapted to each individu- 


al’s needs. 


Leading physicians ap- 


prove my work. Their 
wives and daughters are 
my pupils. Most critical 
magazines endorse me. 
You can refer to them. 

Shall I tell you more 
about it? How, by per- 
sonal correspondence e, F, 
treat each pupil in the 
vaey of her home? Is' all 
be glad to send you this in- 
formation without charge. 
If later you want my ser- 
viees, you will find the 
cost most reasonable. 

Good h 


eaith and a per- 


fect figure are priceless 
assets. Let me show you 
how to get them. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 22 
624 S. Michigan Av. 
Chicago, III. 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
WAIST ©. 


366 FIFTH AVENUE — N.Y. 


firistmas Blouses 


( Sold by Mail Only) 
At Extremely Low Prices 





No. 43 


TAILORED WHITE BATISTE BLOUSE, 
new Peter Pan collar and cuffs edged with Copen 
Blue or Rose color linen. Cross stitching at 
front of blouse matches color of 
NG SH Sie Ie ie eee taY ak Oren x 


Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 











No. 45—NOVELTY VOILE BLOUSE 
With tucked vestee, collar and cuffs. Colors are 
—_ nao gis Ne Blue. Rose, Nile Green 
or Lavender. rimmings of Pearl 
buttons and black ribbon bow. . . 3.95 


Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 


Mail or Phone Orders Promptly Filled 
Send for Illustrated Waist Catalog 12 
We offer waist values of an exceptional character, 
and cheerfully refund your money if the waists are 
not in every way up to your expectations. 
Phone Greeley 2889 
Parcel Post Prepaid in U.S. only 
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Wapi, the Walrus 


hatréd. It was now a near and physical fact. 
He had tried to run away from it—with the 
woman—but it had followed and was overtak- 
ing him, and the yelping dogs were challenging 
him to fight as they had challenged him from 
the day he was old enough to take his own part. 
And now he had something to fight for. His 
intelligence gripped the fact that one sledge 
was running away from the other, and that 
the sledge which was running away was his 
sledge—and that for his sledge he must fight. 

He waited, almost squarely in the trail. 
There was no longer the slinking, club-driven 
attitude of a creature at bay in the manner 
in which he stood in the path of his enemies. 
He had risen out of serfdom. The stinging 
slash of the whip and his dread of it were gone. 
Standing there in the starlight with his mag- 
nificent head thrown up and the muscles of his 
huge body like corded steel, the passing spirit 
of Shan Tung would have taken him for Tao, 
the Great Dane. He was not excited, and’ yet 
he was filled with a mighty desire—more than 
that, a tremendous purpose. The yelping 
excitement of the oncoming Eskimo dogs no 
longer urged him to turn aside to avoid their 
insolent bluster, as he would have turned 
aside yesterday or the day before. The.voices 
of his old masters no longer sent him slinking 


| out of their way, a growl in his throat and his 
| body sagging with the humiliation and the 


rage of his slavery. He stood like a rock, his 


| broad chest facing them squarely, and when 


he saw the shadows of them racing up out of 


| the star-mist an eighth of a mile away, it was 


not a growl but a whine that rose in his throat, 
a whine of low and repressed eagerness, of a 
great yearning about to be fulfilled. Two 
hundred yards—a hundred—eighty—not- until 
the dogs were less than fifty from him did he 
move. And then like a rock hurled by a 
mighty force he was at them. 

He met the onrushing weight of the pack 
breast to breast. There was no warning. 
Neither men nor dogs had seen.the waiting 
shadow. The crash sent the lead-dog back 
with Wapi’s great fangs in his throat, and in 


an instant the fourteen dogs behind had piled | 
| over them, tangled in their traces, yelping 


and snarling and biting, while over them 
round-faced, hooded men shouted shrilly and 
struck with their whips, and from the sledge 
a white man sprang with a rifle in his hands. 
It was Rydal. 


NDER the mass of dogs Wapi, the Walrus 


heard nothing of the shouts of men. He’| 


was fighting. He was fighing as he had never 
fought before in all the days of his life. The 
fierce little Eskimo dogs had smelled him, and 


they knew their enemy. The lead-dog was | 
| dead. A second Wapi had disemboweled with 


a single slash of his inch-long fangs. He was 





buried now. But his jaws met flesh and bone, | 


and out of the squirming mass there rose fear- 


| ful cries of agony that mingled hideously with | 


the bawling of men and the snarling and yelp- | 


ing of beasts that had not yet felt Wapi’s fangs. 


Three and four at a time they were at him. | 


He felt the wolfish slash of their teeth in his 


flesh. In him the sense of pain was gone. His | 


jaws closed on a fore-leg, and it snapped like a 
stick. His teeth sank like ivory knives into 
the groin of a brute that had torn a hole in 
his side, and a smothered death-howl rose out 


of the heap. <A fang pierced his eye. Even | 
then no cry came from Wapi, the Walrus. He | 
heaved upward with his giant body. He found | 
another throat, and it was then that he rose | 


above the pack, shaking the life from his 
victim as a terrier would have shaken a rat. 
For the first time the Eskimos saw him, and 
out of their superstitious. souls strange cries 
found utterance as they sprang back and 
shrieked out to Rydal that it was a devil and 
not a beast that had waited for them in the 
trail. Rydal threw up his rifle. The shot 
came. It burned a crease in Wapi’s shoulder 
and tore a hole as big as a man’s fist in the 
breast of a dog about to spring upon him 





HOW TO SERVE 
GRAPEFRUIT and 
ORANGES 


Dozens of pleasing ways f. ing these delici 
food fruits and scores of poe oo Fg 2 use in pos 
and confections are given in 


BOOK, “THE HEALTH 
FRUITS OF FLORIDA” 


Many other helpful and practical tions for the 
utilization of grapefruit, directions as to best to pre- 
pare them, etc., are contained in the 


SEALDSWEET KITCHEN 
CALENDAR and CHART 


"aE: Both these valuable publications 
will be mailed you free of charge i 
we send us your name and address. 
rite for them today and learn more 
ut Sealdsweet grapefruit and oranges. 


FLORIDA CITRUS 
EXCHANGE 


627 Citizens Bank 
Building 


Tampa, Florida 
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Elixir of Youth for 
Grandfather’s Clock 


All fine furniture, new and 
old, looks fresher, brighter 
after treatment with 3-in- 
One. Removes ‘‘bloom’’, 
surface scratches, finger- 
marks, Preserves wood and 
finish. Use this way: Wrin 

outa soft cloth in col 

water and apply a little 


3-in-One 


Rub a small surface at a 
time, rinsing cloth and add- 
ing 3-in-One frequently. 
Dry and polish with soft 
cloth, following wood grain. 
If you’ve never cleaned furniture the 
3-in-One way, start now. It’s great. 
At all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bot- 
tles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans, 
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Uses. A posta] bring? both, 


| sun, came Wapi, the Walrus. 


from behind. Again he was down, and Rydal 
dropped his rifle and Snatched a whip from 
the hand of an Eskimo. Shouting and curs- 
ing, he lashed the pack, and in a moment he 
saw a huge, open-jawed shadow rise up on 
the far side and start off into the open star- 
light. He sprang back to his rifle. Twice 
he fired at the retreating shadow before it dis- 


@ |appeared. And the Eskimo dogs made no 


movement to follow. Five of the fifteen were 
dead. The remaining ten, torn and bleeding 
—three of them with legs that dragged in the 
bloody snow—gathered in a whipped and 
whimpering group. And the Eskimos, shiver- 


f | ing in their fear of this devil that had entered 


into the body of Wapi, the Walrus, failed to 
respond to Rydal’s command when he pointed 
to the red trail that ran out under the stars. 
At Fort Confidence one hundred and fifty 
miles to the south there was day—day that 
was like cold, gray dawn, the day one finds 
just beyond the edge of the Arctic night, in 
which the sun hangs like a pale lantern over 
the far southern horizon. In a log-built room 


| 


that faced this bit of glorious red glow lay| 
Peter, bolstered up in his bed so that he could | 


see it until it faded from the sky. There was 
a new light in his face, and there was some- 
thing of the old Peter back in his eyes. Watch- 
ing the final glow with him was Dolores. 

| was their second day. 

Into this world, in the twilight that was fall- 
ing swiftly as they watched the setting of the 
Blinded in one 
eye, gaunt with hunger and exhaustion, covered 
with wounds, and with his great heart almost 
ready to die, he came at last to the river across 
| which lay the barracks. His vision was nearly 
| gone, but under his nose he could still smell 
faintly the trail he was following until the last. 
It led him across the river. And in darkness 
it brought him to a door. 

After a little the door opened, and with its 
opening there came at last the fulfilment of 
the promise of his dreams—hope, happiness, 
things to live for in a new, a white-man’s 
world. For Wapi, the Walrus, forty years re- 
moved from Tao of Vancouver, had at last 
come home. 
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LISTERINE- 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Many valuable and 
relpful suggestions 
for the use of Listerine 


at atesate are Provatecttatete 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 CZF, Broadway, N Y. bal iat booklet. Gladly 


sent on request. 


Eggless Breakfast Breads | 


(Continued from page 55 


and good. To make the muffins: Dissolve one 
scant teaspoonful soda in one and one-fourth 
cupfuls sour milk, add one-fourth to one-half 
cupful molasses; stir until it foams, then add 
one cupful bran, one cupful oat flour, and one 
teaspoonful salt Half a cupful of chopped 
raisins and nuts is an acceptable addition for 
luncheon or tea. 

Fruit Muffins are especially liked by the 
children and are nutritious and appropriate for 
school luncheons. Mix together one cupful 

{barley flour, one cupful oat flour, three tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder, one tablespoonful 
‘brown sugar, and one teaspoontul salt. Add 
two tablespoonfuls melted shortening and 
fenough milk to make a drop batter about as 
| stiff ascake. Add last one-half cupful chopped 
C and floured dates or raisins, or a combination 
Therre nicl aia of both. Beat well and bake in a moderate oven. 
And delight." — Walt Mason. } Rice and Rye Muffins. Mix in the following | 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. j order, one and one-half cupfuls rice flour, one- 
110 East 13th St., New York : ' half cupful rye flour, one teaspoonful salt, three 
Look for the Comfy eis , teaspoonfuls baking-powder, two tablespoon- 
trade mark on the { fuls molasses, one tablespoonful melted short- 
slipper. {ening, and about one and one-half cupfuls of 
milk, or enough to make a batter which will 
drop easily from a spoon. Beat well and bake 
in gem-pans in a quick oven for one half-hour. 
In making muffins and bread at the present 
day, do not be afraid to use the new products. 
er Small amounts of any left-over cereals may be 
¥) NS, 07 French neodlework artistes. | Bvery article a work § added to almost any muffins; beat well to com- 
| Oe eee in sand pementee bat ct donee &| Dine. Beat all eggless muffins long and well. 
monet “he On request will show baby caps, costs, skirts, @/ Be careful and do not get them too stiff. Exact 
care in making and baking often more than 


seen tlips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 
CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, louisiana § | makes up for the omission of expensive mate- 


COMFY SLIPPERS 


If feet could talk 
Your feet would : 
“It's worth while walki 


All the d 
To slip COMFY SLIPPERS 


Comly 


Felt Slippers 


‘Hand Made Baby Clathes 


Real hand-made garments. and hand-sewed 


306 garments is to appreciate their beauty and value, 
different for YOUR baby. Sent on worl 
>>? &' rials. 


In using advertisements see page I1 












your Jewelry Store 





Look for this Sign on | 






{has in this country eight million women en- 
{rolled for service. The executives wear a uni- 
j}form of gray whipcord with their rank on the 




















The Most for Y our Money 


comes to you with the purchase of 
Hallmark merchandise, sold only by 
700 Hallmark jewelers, who can offer 
goods of the finest quality, at low 
prices, because of the great i 
power which results from their total 
annual business of $30,000,000. 


Three Dainty Brooches of 
Exclusive HALLMARK Design 











C 2621 — 14k solid green gold. Set 
with one genuine tourmaline and 
two pearls Price, $9.00 














C 2625 — 14k solid green gold. Set 
with one genuine sapphire. 


Price, $7.50 












C 2619 — 14k solid green gold. Set 
with one genuine aquamarine. 


Price, $9.00 


Get a Copy of the HALLMARK 
Gift Book 

from your Hallmark 

jeweler, or write to us. 

Contains 48 illus- 


trated pages showi 
moderately priced gi 
suggestions, as well as 
a general line of the 
famous mer- 
chandise. This book 
will help you choose — 
it’s free. 
Use Hallmark Silver Polish 

The United Jewelers, Inc. 

54 Maiden Lane, New York City 








































The possession of beautiful teeth is 
of no greater import than that which 





helps to keep them beautiful. 


Free from coloring matter. 
Sanitol is white and pure. 
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Thousands of women are finding — 
the Advertising Index on Page 
11 an indispensable part of 
Good Housekeeping. Do 
you use it regularly? 
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collar, and—as always in this service—the Red 
Cross appears on the hat. In this country, 
Home Service, Canteen, Motor Corps, Surgical 
Dressing, and Knitting are all branches, but 
perhaps the greatest of these is the Home 
Service carried on by ununiformed women, 
who visit the family of the soldier or sailor left 
behind. If a baby is coming, care is taken of 
the prospective mother; if instalments on 
buying a home are due, and there is no money, 
they are paid; if people are friendless, friends 
are found. 

Canteen workers here and abroad wear coats 
of navy blue silvertone cloth with a scarf lined 
with red flannel and with a shield on the left 
arm with “Red Cross” on it. They wear a 
brimmed hat of blue with a shield in front. 
Indoors is worn an apron of horizon blue. 
Those who make surgical dressings wear a 
white apron and white head-dress with a red 
cross on it. The members of the Motor Corps 
wear a gray whipcord uniform. Thousands of 
women in the Red Cross overseas are serving as 
nurses, nurses’ aids, canteen and hut workers, 
and motor corps drivers. The nurses wear 
navy blue: or dark gray serge dresses with 
white collar, cuffs and cap, and a band 
with the red cross on their left arm. 

The members of the Canteen Service wear 
blue as here, and the Motor Corps wear gray 
as here. And great as is their work of nursing 
and cheer, again as here, a distinctive part of 
the Red Cross work over there is rehabilitation 


The Woman in Uniform 


(Continued from page 69) 


—rebuilding in the midst of destruction, find- 
ing the way back to life and home for refugees. 

The most distinctive work of the Y. W. C. A. 
is in linking the home with the soldier and 
sailor and looking to his recreation. In Amer- 
ica over one hundred Hostess Houses have 
been established in and near camps, and many 
more are in the course of construction. The 
same is true abroad, where “Huts” are a 
beloved spot. 

The women in charge here for indoor work 
are uniformed in French blue cotton dresses 
with white buttons. For traveling they wear 
the uniform and cape shown on page 68, of 
navy blue serge pocketed like the uniform of 
the English soldier. In France the workers 
wear French blue, in England gray. 

The Salvation Army does the same prac- 
tical work in war relief that it has done in civil 
life. There are twelve hundred or more work- 
ers overseas, eighty-five per cent. of whom are 
women—women serving hot food to men, 
darning socks, and mending clothes. 

And then the great home organization, the 
National League for Women’s Service! For 
this women have volunteered whole-heartedly, 
some three hundred thousand in forty states 
and seven hundred cities. The League offers 
to women asked to volunteer their service for 
definite lines of work the opportunity, through 
training and organization, to place their ser- 
vice where the demand is the greatest. 

And there are uniforms in still other branches 
—in the regular army the nurse, in the navy 
the yeowoman, both playing their parts as 
splendidly as the men. 








Sisters 


(Continued from page 28) 


a great fold of creamy fog was silently push- 
ing, and Cherry had a scarf of creamy lace 
caught about her shoulders. Her coil of corn- 
colored hair was loosened; she and Peter had 
been moving geranium slips all afternoon, and 
at supper time, when a wire from Alix had 
advised them that she intended to stay in 
town to dine with an exacting old family 
friend, they had only washed their hands 
before sitting down for dinner in the sunset 


beauty of the porch. 


It had been a memorable meal, an hour 
always to have its place in their hearts. In the 
two weeks since the day at the old house, they 
had not chanced to be often alone, and tonight, 
for the first time, Cherry admitted that she 
could fight no longer. A few days before, she 
had again gone to the dentist and again had 
waited for Peter at the great hotel. But on 
this occasion he had not known of her engage- 
ment in town and had lunched elsewhere, so 
that Cherry had waited, growing weary, head- 
achy, and heart-sick as the slow moments went 
their way. Peter, happening to telephone to 
Alix about two o’clock, had learned that 
Cherry was in the city and, hanging up the 
receiver, had sat wrapped in agitated thought 
for a few moments before rushing to the hotel 
on the desperate hazard of finding her there. 

The sight of the little, patient figure, the 
irradiation of her face as they met, the ecstasy 
of delight with which their hands were joined, 
and the flood of joy in their hearts as he took 
her to tea, were illuminating to them both. 
Cherry had spent two long hours waiting only 
for the sight of that eager, limping, straight- 
shouldered form, and Peter had experienced 
enough anguish, as he sped to find her, to tear 
the last deception away. 

Tonight they talked as lovers, his arm about 
the soft little clinging figure, her small, firm 
fingers tight in his own. It was eight o’clock. 
He had squared about on the great log that 













was their seat, so that his ardent, eager eyes 
were close to her; the world held nothing but 
themselves. 

“So this is the thing that was waiting for us 
all these years, Cherry, ever since the time you 
and Alix used to dam my brook and climb my 
oak-trees!” 

“T never dreamed of it,” Cherry said with 
wonder in her tone. 

“Tf we had dreamed of it—” Peter began, 
and stopped. 

“Tt would all be different,” Cherry said, with 
a look of pain. ‘“‘That’s the one thing I can’t 
bear to think of.” 

““What is?”’ he asked, watching the lovely 
face only dimly visible in the moonlight. 

“Oh, that it all might have been so simple— 
so easy and right!” the girl answered. “That 
we might have been so happy, instead of so 
sad.” 

“Tt makes you sad, dear?” 

“Peter, how could it make me anything 
else? Why, what can come of it?” Cherry 
asked sorrowfully. “I can not stay on here 
now. Icannot!” She freed herself from his 
arm and walked away from him restlessly 
through the moonshine, twisting her arms 
above her head. “TI can not go back to Mar- 
tin,” he heard her whisper in an agony. “I 
can’t leave you—I can’t leave you!” 

“Shall we go away?” Peter asked simply, 
when she stopped at the great stone that Alix 
had christened Sunrise Rock. 

Cherry dropped down upon it, facing away 
from him across the soft, green, luminous light 
of the valley. “Go where?’’ she asked. 

“Go anywhere!”’ he answered. ‘We have 
money enough; we-can leave Alix rich—she 
will still have her cabin, and her dogs, and the 
life she loves. But there are other tiny places, 
Cherry; there are little cabins in Hawaii, 
there are Canadian villages—Cherry, there 
are thousands of places where we might live for 
years, and never be questioned or annoyed.” 
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- Pillows’’, tells how Restwe 


The Robinson-Roders Co., Inc 
27 N, J. R. R. Ave. 
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Are your pillows still 
soft and comfortable ? 


A Restwel Pillow will be 
comfortable always. Day after 
day, year after year, it will keep 
its original softness and buoy- 
ancy. 

It may seem strange that one 
pillow will remain comfortable 
while another gets hard and 
matted. But there has been 
progress and improvement even 
in the manufacture of the famil- 


iar Feather Pillow. 
booklet, ‘““The Pedigree of Two 

are made 
—how a scientific treatment pre- 
serves the natural buoyancy of the 
ALL NEW feathers in each pillow by 
removing or destroying all dirt and 
animal matter, even in the quills. 
Send for free copy of this booklet. 

Restwel Pillows are sold in Depart- 
ment and Furniture Stores through- 
out the United States. We will 
gladly send the name of a nearby 
dealer on request. 


If you 
want to 
know— 


—how to save 25 to 50% of the 
gas bill in cooking; what type of 

vacuum cleaner saves current; or 
what refrigerator will save ice; or 
any one of hundreds of other ques- 
tions necessary to efficient and 
easy housekeeping, read 


HOUSEHOLD 
ENGINEERING 


Price 30c post paid 
The famous Good Housekeeping 
Institute compiled this volume after 
years of experiments. Latest issue 
contains classified list of more than 
1800 approved devices. 


64 pages—durably bound 


Sent for cost of distribution. En- 
close 30c in envelope and mail today. 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 
105 W. 3oth St., New York 


Newark, .N. J. 
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| It doesn’t mean that; 


| so starved!” she whispered. 


| go on the stage. 


The downcast face he was watching so 
eagerly was thoughtful. “How could we go?” 
she breathed. ‘You first and then I? To | 
meet somewhere?” 


“We should have to go together,” he de- 


cided swiftly. “Every one must know, dear; 
you realize that?” 

Wide-eyed, she was staring at him as if 
spellbound by some new hope; now she 
shrugged her shoulders in careless disdain. 
“That isn’t of any consequence!” 

“You don’t feel it so?”” He sat down beside | 
her, and again they locked hands. 

“Not that part,” she answered simply. “I 
mind— Alix,” she added thoughtfully. 

“Yes, I mind Alix,”’ he admitted. 

“But the injury is done Alix now,” Cherry 
said slowly. ‘Now it is too late to go back. 


here, Peter,’”’ Cherry added. “That—that 
would be too horrible! But I could take this 
love of ours away, leave everything else behind, 
simply—simply recognize,’’ stammered Cherry, 
her lips beginning to tremble, “that it is bigger 
than ourselves, that we can’t help it! Peter, | 
I'd fight it if I could,” she added piteously. | 
“Td go away, if I didn’t know that no power | 
on earth could keep me from coming back!” | 

She buried her head on his shoulder, and he | 
put his arm about her. There was utter | 
silence over the great, brooding mountain, and | 
in the valley brimming with soft moonshine, | 
and in the garden. 


“T believe that even Alix will understand,” | 


Peter said after a while. ‘She loves you and 
me better than any one else in the world. She 
is not only everything that is generous, but 
she isn’t self-pitying, she isn’t selfish, she is the 
busiest and the most sensible person I ever 
knew. I know—of course I know it’s rotten,” 


he broke off in sudden despair, “but what I’m | 


trying to say is that Alix, of all the people I 


know, is the one who will make the least fuss | 


about it.” 


Cherry was staring raptly before her; now 


she grasped his hand and said breathlessly: | 


“Oh, Peter, are we talking about it? Are we 
talking about our going away and belonging to 
each other?” 


“What else?” he said, quick tears in his eyes. 


“Oh, but I’ve been so unhappy, I’ve been 
wanted people—cities—I thought I wanted to 


Oh, Peter, what a life it will be! 
cottage, the simplest life, and perhaps a beach 
or woods to walk in—and always talking, read- | 
ing, always together. I never want to come 
back; I never want to see any one; I never 
want anything but that.’ 

“Cherry,” he said, kneeling before her in 
the wet grass, ‘you know what it means?” 

“Tt means you!”’ she answered after a silence. 
She had laid her hands softly about his neck, 
and her shining eyes were close to his. 

“‘And you trust me?” he whispered. ‘You 
know that when I am free and you are free—”’ 


HE put her fingers over his mouth. “Peter! | 
Haven’t I known you since I was little | 
enough to sit in your lap and have you read | 
‘Lady Jane’ to me? It’s so beautiful—it’s so | 
wonderful—to love this way,” she said in her | 
innocent, little-girl voice, “‘that it seems to me 
the only thing in the world! I’d come to you, 
Peter, if it meant shame and death and horror. 
it only means a man 


| and a woman settling down somewhere, a big, 


quiet man who limps a little, and a little 


| yellow-headed woman in blue smocks and 
silly-looking hats—” 


| her. 


“Tt means life, of course!” he interrupted 
“The hour that makes you mine, Cherry, 


| will be the exquisite hour of my whole life.” 


| the white moonlight deepened, and brightened, | 


They were silent for a while. Below them 


| and swam like an enchantment. 


“Tf you will face it,” 


| “T will give every instant of my life to you.” 


“T know you will,” she said dreamily. 
“There will be no coming back, Cherry.” 
“Oh, I know that.” 


| 
} 
You and I couldn’t—we couldn’t deceive Alix 


“T thought I | 


But it was only you I wanted. | 
The littlest | 


Peter said presently, | 


Through the magic of the lights and 
shades of a crystal globe, filmy fancies 
form objects that are thought to be 
prophetic. You‘can make the vision 
of your future a vision of loveliness by 
keeping your chief charm, your com- 
plexion, constantly rejuvenated with 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“Lhe Kind That Keeps" 


A multitude of beautiful women bear 
witness that D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
keeps the skin always dainty, charm- 
ing, fresh and delightful. Its use is a 
habit of refinement that refreshes, 
cleanses and purifies. Tubesand Jars, 
10c. to $1.50. 

Send a tube to a soldier or 


sailor. It is a comfort they 
n and will appreciate. 


Poudre Amourette: The powder he fur- 
nishes the final touch of delicacy and charm 
Looks natural, stays on. . white, brunette 
50c. Both D. & R. Perfect “Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette may be obtained of your 
dealer or by mail of us. ress 


%& DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building 





What Every Mother Knows: 


That Baby must be ProrecTep svery minuTE from birth through 
childbood— 

He must be guarded against harmful playthings, floor draughts, 
animals, insects—must bave plenty of sleep, sun and fresh air— 

That Baby needs, first, Bassinet—then a Crib and Play-pen—all 
dainty and serviceable. 


* KIDDIE-KOOP 


isthe daintiest, most complete, most economical piece of baby furniture. 
It is Bassinet (springs raise with one motion), Crib and Play-pen 
comurvep—for the cost of a good crib alone. Foups, enclosing spring 
and wattress, to carry anywhere—lightly wheels about, indoors or 
out—saves Mother’s money, time, energy and health. 
IMPORTANT__. When writi ‘or folder and 
10-day trial offer, Sen aad tanks name. 
EK. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., ay Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 
For Canada — Lea-Trimble Mig. Co., Toronto 
Dealers—-Write for Proposition. 


using advertisements see page II 

























BED* WARMER. 


** Lights with a match ’’ 


**Zero weather has no terrors for me! | 
used to dread crawling between the cold sheets 
—and I'd lie awake hours, shivering, before I 
would fall into a restless sleep. But no more! 
My Taplex Bed Warmer heats the sh. “ts in a 
minute—keeps the bed cosy-warm all through 
the night—protects me from chills and chilblains. 
It has been an untold comfort to me—and | 
use it, in day-time, to tuck in baby’s coach and 
keep him warm on our daily walks, and in a 
dozen other ways, too!” 


The Taplex Bed Warmer and its three 
brothers, Taplex Foot Warmer, Taplex Body 
Warmer Pa Taplex Handy Warmer, provide 
practical, self-generating heaters forevery warm- 
ing need. All of themcan be lighted with a 
match—give 6 to 8 hours of heat without need- 
= kn attention. All are safe—economical— 
efhcient—inexpensive. Every Taplex Warmer 
is guaranteed satisfactory or money is refunded. 

Write for free illustrated folder completely describing 
each member of the Taplex family. Taplex Warmers 


are sold by . hardware, department, general and 
automobile-su stores. 


TAPLEX CORPORATION 
47 W. 34th Street 
New York City 


























Sisters 


“There can’t ever be—there mustn’t be— 
you’ve thought of that?” he said uncertainly. 
|In the curious, unreal light that flooded the 
|world he saw her turn, and caught the gleam 
|of her surprised eyes. 
| You mean children—a child?” she said sur- 
|prisedly. “Why not? Peter,” she added, 
|tightening her fingers, “‘what could be more 
wonderful than that we should have a child? 
Can you imagine a happier place for a child 
than that little sunshiny, woodsy, beach cot- 
tage? . Can’t you see the little figure—the two 
or three little figures—scampering ahead of us 
through the country roads, or around the fire? 
Oh, I can!” said-Cherry, her extraordinary 
voice rich and sweet with longing. “TI can! 
That -would’ be. motherhood, Peter. That 
wouldn’t be like having a baby whose father 
one didn’t—one coxldn’t love, marriage or no 
marriage.” 


AND as he watched, amazed ‘at the change 
|*.* that love had. brought to quiet little inar- 
| ticulate Cherry, she added earnestly:: “I’ve been 
thinkiiig how biter. it was, Peter, to have the 
| greatest thing in life come to us this way, ‘but 
|just lately—just this last hour—it’s come’ to 
|me that it’is-best to have it:so.: We give up 
all the world; and we get only each other, and 
| yet how little it seems to give and how much to 
}get! Why, every hour of it, every minute will 
hold more joy than we’ve ever known. I 
couldn’t,”- she said, suddenly grave, “I 
couldn’t take you from any one who loved you 
jas I do; I couldn’t hurt any one, to be happy. 
| But Alix will forgive us; you’ll see she will!” 
| ‘My darling!” was all Peter could find to 
say, silenced by this eager rush of words, dumb! 
|before the greatness of her devotion. 

“ Alix—I know her—will only be sorry for 
me,” Cherry mused. “She'll think we’re both 

She’ll go on here, gardening, playing 

|with Buck, raising ducks. She says herself 
j that she has never known what love means— 
lsays it really meaning it, yet as if the whole 
|subject was a joke, a weakness.” 
| “T believe she will torgive us, for she is the 
most generous woman in the world,” Peter said 
|slowly. “Anyway—we can’t stop now! We 
jcan’t stop now! I: will take me only a few 
, days to close everything up, to arrange matters 
so that she will have plenty of money and so 
that I can carry on the affairs of my mother’s 
estate at long range. Spence will attend to 

















| 
| 
| 





| crazy. 












thing is simple. , And I shall let you know—”’ 
“T don’t know how I can manage a suitcase,” 
|Cherry said with her heart beginning to ham- 
mer with éxcitement. ‘‘It all seems so un- 
real,” she added wiih a nervous laugh. 






Angeles,” Peter mused. “Yes, by George! 
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I believe taat is the solution,” he added with a 
brightening face. ‘“‘Nobody you know goes} | 
on it. It leaves every day at eleven and gets 
into Los Angeles the following morning. From 
there—” 

“JT don’t know anybody theie,” Cherry said 
eagerly. 

“You wouldn’t see anybody, anvway. 
From there we can get a drawing-room to New 
Orleans: that’s only a day and a half more, 
and we can keep tc ourselves, if oy any unlucky 
chance there should be any one we know on the 
train.” 

“Which isn’t likely:” 

“Which isn’t likely. Then ai New Orleans 
we go either to the Zone, or to South America 
or to any one of a thousana places—New York, 
if we like—by water. By that time we shall 
be lost as completely as if we had dropped into 
the sea. I'll see about reservations.” 

He saw a smile flicker on her iace in the 
moonlight, but when she spoke, it was with 
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“Like mother used to make’’ 
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Protect Your Baby 


Every means within our control 
must be taken to conservelife in baby- 
hood. It must be protected against 
disease—it ‘must be safe from every 
form of Pog ieee injury. 

As a gift for baby, surely there can 
be none more thoughtful or more 
sensible than a 


* Northwestern 
Safety First High Chair 
Just the chair the American mother 

has been looking for. It has safety 
features not obtainable in any other 
chair. Its snow-white porcelain tray 
may be kept sweet and clean with a 
hot cloth—no absorption and no cor- 
ners to accumulate spilt food. Safety 
strap prevents baby climbing up or 
sliding out under tray. Wide flare of 
the — legs prevents accidental 
tip pin, 
Much of baby’s life is spent in the 
high chair, but there’s always danger 
in the ordinary wooden tray chair. 
Don’t take chances, 


Styles to Suit 


Made in many desirable styles— 
period and mission, in both wood and 
reed. Send for war-time economy de- 
scriptive folder No. 30 and our factory 
prices. 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. CO. 


Fort Atkinson Wis. 
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FOOD 
VALUE 


Kornlet at the present price is a bargain 
in real food value! 

Only a modest advance above pre-war 
prices—not 80% like many other foods. 
Makes delicious soups and other dishes. 


* 


Not a Luxury 
at present prices 


Kornlet is the nourishing essence of 
tender-green sweet corn, extracted when 
the kernels are richest in milk. It is one of 
the strongest and most appetizing foods 
produced 

The label tells how to make a variety of 
tasty dishes. Al Grocers. 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Well Paid Positions 


BE COME a domestic seience teacher, dietitian, house- 
keeper, matron, nurse, demonstrator, social worker, 
etc. Home-study courses, 100-pp illust. hand-book FREE. 


Am. School of Home Econemics, 507 W. 68th St., Chicago 


© :old times would be too much for Cherry;’: She 


| Alix said, perplexed. 





golden, beautiful future before us. But, Peter, 

juntil this part of it’s all over, we mustn't! 

be alone again—you: mustn’t kiss me again!} 

Will you promise me?” 

As stirred as she was, he gathered her little | 

, fingers together and kissed them. “I'll prom- 
ise anything!” 

“Pll make it up to you,” Cherry said with a 
'sort of feverish weariness. ‘I’m all confused 
|and frightened now; I only want it somehow— 
|somehow, to be over! I want you to take me 
away somewhere,” she whispered, with the 
|hands he was clasping resting on his breast, 
land her flower-like face raised to his, ‘take 
I want 





| me somewhere and take care of me. 
jonly you.’ 

; “Cherry, my darling—my dearest!” Peter 
|said. “I will take care of you. Only trust 
|me for'a few days more, and we shall be away 
from it all. And now you put it all out of 
| your mind and run in and go to bed. You're 
|exhausted, and if Alix got the eight-o’clock 
train, she will be here in a few minutes. I'll 
| wander down the road a little way and meet 
the car if she drives it up.” 

| “Good-night,” she breathed, and he saw the 
white gown flicker against the soft light on the} 
lawn, and saw the black shadow creeping by! 
it for a.moment before she mounted the porch 
steps and was gone. 


XVIII 


GWEPT along by a passionate excitement 

that seemed actually to consume her, 
Cherry. lived through the next three. days. 
Alix noticed her mood and asked her more than 
once what caused it. Cherry would press a 


) hot cheek to hers, smile with eyes full of pain, 


and flutter away. She was well, she was quite 
all right, only she—she was afraid Martin 
; | would summon her soon—and she didn’t- want 


F ;to go home— 


Alix was puzzled. watched her sister with 
anxious eyes. - The cleaning and refurnishing 
of the old home. was proceeding rapidly, and 
Alix feared that the constant memory’ of the 
















tried to induce her to rest, to spend this morr- 
ing or ‘that afternoon in the hammock, but 
Cherry gently but irresistibly refused... : Her 
one hope was to be busy, to tire her brain and 
body before night 

Suspecting something gravely amiss, Alix 
tried to win her confidence regarding Martin. 
But briefly, quickly, and with a sort of affec- 
tionate and apologetic impatience, Cherry 
refused to discuss him. 

“T shall not go back to him,” she said, 
breathing, hard and with the air of being more 
absorbed in what she was doing than what she 
was saying. She and Alix were dusting the books 
jin their father’s old library and arranging them 
on the shelves in a quiet September morning 

. “But, Cherry dear, you were saying yester- 
day that you dreaded his sending for you, 
Alix said in troubled surprise. 

“Ves, I know I was,” Cherry admitted 
quickly. 

‘But did you mean that you are really going 
to leave him?” the older sister questioned. 
And as Cherry was silent, she repeated, “Are 
you going, to leave him, dear?” 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do,” 
Cherry half sobbed. 

“But dearest, dearest, you’re only twenty- 
three. Don’t you think you might feel better 
about it as time goes on?”’ Alix urged. ‘“‘Now 
|that the money is all yours, Cherry, and you 
|can have this nice home to come to now and 
then, isn’t it different?” 

Cherry, an old volume in her hand, was 
looking at her steadily. “You don’t under- 
stand, Sis!”’ she said. 

“T understand that you don’t love Martin,” 
“But can’t people who 
don’t. love each other live together in peace?” 





she added with a half-smile. 
“‘N-n-not as man and wife! 
mered, suddenly scarlet. 

Alix sat back on her heels in the ungraceful 
fashion of her girlhood and shrugged her shoul- 


? 


Cherry stam- 
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Klever-Kraft is beautiful to the 
eye, easy on.the purse, and 
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It is the lowest priced artistic 
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a Hooverized gift this year. 
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see that your needs are supplicd. 
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FOOD ‘AND THE WAR 


Prepared under the direction of the United 
States Food Administration this book gives 
just the information in regard to the com- 


position and function of food, the body 
fuel requirements, and princi les of cook- 
ing, that every woman should have. 379 pp. 
Cloth binding. 80 cents. Postpaid. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
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That Offers 
THE TRAINING YOU SEEK 


State kind of training, locality 
charges you wish 


preferred, 
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glad to recommend suitable 
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Director, the School Department 
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358 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE IDEAL NUT CRACKER 


CRACKS THE SHELL 
SPARES THE KERNEL 


Especially Good For Pecans, Walnuts, Almonds, 


Filberts, Brazil Nuts 
If your dealer does not have the IDEAL write 


direct tous. Style 1, dull nickel 40 cts. Style 2, bright 
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ders. ‘Think of the people who are worrying 
| themselves sick over bills, or sick wives, or 
children to bring up!’’ she suggested hopefully. 
““My Lord, if you have enough money and 
| food, and are young, and well—” 
“Ves, but Alix,’ Cherry argued eagerly, 
“T’m not well when I’m unhappy. My heart 
| is like lead all the time. I can’t seem to 
| breathe. People—isn’t it possible that people 
| are different about that?” she asked timidly. 
“T suppose they are,”’ Alix conceded thought- 
fully. “Anyway, look at all the fusses in his- 
tory,” she added carelessly, “of. grand pas- 
sions, and murders, and elopements, and the 
| fate of nations—resting on just the fact that a 
man and a woman hated each other too much 
| or loved each other too much! There must be 
something in it that I don’t understand. But 
| what I do understand,” she added after a mo- 
ment, when Cherry, choked with emotion, was 
| silent, “is that Dad would die of grief if he knew 
that you were unhappy, that your life was all 
broken up in disappointment and bitterness.” 
| “But is that my fault?” Cherry exclaimed 
| with sudden tears. 
Alix, after watching her for a troubled min- 
ute, went to her and put her arm about her. 
“Don’t cry, Cherry!” she pleaded sorrowfully. 
Cherry, regaining self-control, resumed her 
| work silently, with an occasional sudden sigh. 
Alix, clapping the heavy covers of a leather- 
bound volume before Buck’s inquisitive nose, 
presently laughed gaily as he sneezed and 
pawed. She had opened the subject with 
reluctance; now she realized that they had 
again reached a blank wall. 


THREE days after their talk in the moonlit 


garden, Peter found a chance to speak alone 


to Cherry. “Are you ready?” he asked. 
“Quite!” she said, raising blue eyes to his. 
“What about your suitcase?” 
“T took it into town yesterday. 
in early, and I followed at noon. It’s checked 
at the ferry, waiting.” 
“Tt’s tomorrow, then, Cherry!’’ he said. 
“Tomorrow!” He saw the color ebb from 
her face as she echoed him. 
late afternoon; perhaps her thoughts raced 
ahead to tomorrow afternoon at this time, 
when they two would be leaning on the rail 
of the little steamer, gazing out over the 


This was already | 


Alix went | 





smooth, boundless blue of the Pacific, and | 


alone in the world. 
“Tomorrow you will be mine!” he said. 


*That’s all I think of,’ she answered. And | 


now the color came up in a splendid wave of 
flame, and the face that she turned toward his 
was radiant with a proud surrender. 
He told her the number of the dock; they 
| discussed trains. 


“We sail at eleven,” said Peter, “but I shall | 
be there shortly after ten. I'll have baggage | 
on board, everything ready; you only have to | 


cross the gangplank. You have your baggage 
check; give it to me.” 
They were waiting in the car while Alix 
| marketed. Cherry opened her purse and gave 
| him the punched cardboard. 


goes in with me, we'll go to the very door. But 
she says that she can’t come in tomorrow, any- 
way. I'll write her tonight and drop the letter 
on the way to the boat.” 

“Better wait until we are in Los Angeles,” 
| he said pondering. ‘I’m writing, too, of 
course. I’m simply saying that it is one of the 
big things that come into people’s lives and 
| that one can’t combat. Perhaps, some day— 
| but I can’t look forward; I can’t tell what the 
| future holds. I only know that we belong to 
| each other, and that life sa as well be ended 

as love.’ 
| “Tomorrow, then!” was Cherry’ s only an- 
| swer. “I’m glad it’s so soon.’ 





“Goopsy,” said Cherry, leaning over the 
side ofthe car to kiss her sister. Alix re- 
ceived the kiss, smiled, and stretched in the sun. 


“T'll tell Alix that I have a last dentist ap- | 
pointment at half-past ten,” she said. “If she | 


| 





Can You 
Earn 


As Much? 


Mrs. Clara Stafford, whose 
picture is shown above, has 
earned money steadily by 
using only her spare time— 
one month it was as much 
as $104. 

How about you? No matter 
how busy you are, no mat- 
ter whether you are married 
or single, no matter whether 
your days are spent at home 
or in an office, your spare 
time is valuable and it may 
be. put to very good use. 

As our accredited represen- 
tative,with authority to take 
care of GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING subscriptions 
and renewals in your com- 
munity, your earning power 
will take on a new signifi- 
cance. You will receive 
both salary and commission. 
At this Xmas season espe- 
cially, there is going to be 
an extraordinary demand 
for GDOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING as a Yuletide gift and 
you may as well cash in on 
this great demand. 
Appointments are now being 
made, so write immediately 
for complete details of this 
plan together with full in- 
structions. 


Just drop a line—a post card 
will do. 


GooD 


HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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for 4 cents stamps. 
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“Heavenly day to waste in town!” said 
Alix. ; 

“T know,” Cherry said nervously. She had 
been so strangely nervous and distracted in 
manner all morning that Alix had more than 
once asked her if there was anything wrong. 
Now she questioned her again. 

“You mustn’t mind me,” Cherry said with a 
laugh. “I’m desperately unhappy,” she added, 
her eyes watering. ‘And sometimes I think 
of desperate remedies, that’s all.” 

“T’d do anything in the world to help you, 
Cerise,’ Alix said sympathetically. 

“T know you would, Sis! I believe,’’ Cherry 
said, trembling, “that there’s nothing you 
wouldn’t give me!” 

““That’s easily said,’ Alix answered care- 
lessly, “for I don’t get fond of things as you 
do!” 

“How about Buck?” Cherry said, as the dog 
leaped: to his place on the front seat and licked 
his mistress’s ear. 

Alix embraced him lovingly. ‘Well—if he 
wanted to go with you,” she conceded un- 
willingly. “But he wouldn’t!” she added 


quickly. Cherry, going to the train, gave ‘her | 


an April smile, and as she took her seat and 
the train drew on its way, it seemed to her 
suddenly that she might indeed meet Peter, 
but it would only be to tell him that what they 
had planned was impossible. 

But on the deck of the Sausalito steamer, 
dreaming in the sunshine of the soft, lazy, au- 
tumn day, her heart turned sick with longing 
once more. Alix was forgotten; everything 
was forgotten except Peter. His voice, his tall 
figure, erect, yet moving with the little limp 
she knew so well; came to her thoughts. She 
thought of herself on the other steamer only an 
hour from now, safe in his care, Martin for- 
gotten, and all the perplexities and disappoint- 
ments of the old life forgotten in the flood of 
new security and joy. Los Angeles—-New Or- 
leans—New York—it mattered not where they 
wandered, they might well lose the world, and 
the world them, from today on. 

“So that is to be my life—one of the blamed 
and ignored women?” Cherry mused, leaning 
on the rail and watching the plunge of the 
receding water. “Like the heroines of half 
the books—only it always seemed so bold and 
so frightful in books! But to me it just seems 
the most natural thing in the world. I love 
Peter, and he loves me, and the earth is big 
enough to hide us, and that’s all there is to it. 
Diana of the Crossways, and Julie le Breton, 
and Araminta,’ Cherry remembered, “and 
Anna Karenina, of course—only it always 
seems to be wrong in them. But anyway, 
right or wrong, I can’t help it,” she finished, 
rejoicing to find herself suddenly serene and 
confident as the boat made her slip, and the 
passengers streamed down-stairs and across 
the ferry place and into the city. 


[° was twenty minutes past ten, a warm, sweet 

morning, with great hurrying back and 
forth at the ferry, women climbing to the 
open seats of the cable-cars, pinning on their 
violets or roses as they climbed. In the air 
was that pleasant mingling of the scents of 
roasting coffee, salt bay-water, and softening 
tar in the paving, that is native only to San 
Francisco. Cars clanged about the Circle, 
hummed their way up into the long vista of 
Market Street, disturbing great flights of gulls 
that were picking dropped oats from the very 
feet of feeding horses. 

Cherry sped through it alk beside herself 
now with excitement and strain; anxious only 
to have the great hands of the clock drop more 
speedily from minute to minute and so round 
out the terrible hour that joined the old life 
to the new. She was hurrying blindly toward 
the Oakland piers, absorbed in her own whirling 
thought, when a voice terrifyingly unexpected 
and yet familiar addressed her, and a hand 
was laid on her,arm. 

In utter confusion, she looked up. It was 
Martin who had stopped her. 


(To be continued) 
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Sisters 
| Synopsis of the Opening Instalments 


| 7°HREE girls in the old brown house under 
the redwoods, and the youngest was the 
first to leave, Cherry, the baby and the beauty. 
To her girlish eyes Martin was the most won- 
derful of men, but somehow the enchantment 
soon vanished; he was just a man, a busy, 
| commonplace man. She was always running 
home on visits, long visits that made the 
breach wider between her husband and herself. 


HEN came the second wedding. Anne, her 
cousin, was married and departed with her 
dapper little husband, but Cherry stayed, 
clinging closer than ever to them all. Peter, 
| the reliable, she saw in a new light. She liked 
him better than before. And on the day she 
left, when she caught his eyes upon her with 
some great emotion in their depth, she felt a 
thrill that shook her to her very soul. 

All the way back to Red Creek she carried 
that remembrance. It became her refuge from 
the deadly dulness of her married life. At 
times she broke into reproaches and threatened 
to leave, but the moménts passed and still she 
stayed—as one does stay when one is married. 

She met Martin at the door one evening with 
a telegram calling her home. All the long 
journey Cherry fought her fears. Alix met her 
at the door, and the girls wept in each other’s 
arms before they tiptoed into the room where 
the old doctor lay unconscious. 

Just before the end he roused. 

“In Matthew,” he said feebly. 
Mark. Mark was the human one.” 





“No, in 


Alix took his old Bible and opened it where | 


an old letter lay in Mark. She began to read. 
And soon he slept on into another world. 

It was hard for the girls. Peter was away 
on a trip around the world.. Martin could come 


only for a day. And Anne and Justin came } 


with a claim on the estate based on an old loan 
made by Anne’s father to finance the old doc- 
tor struggling with his invention, a claim that 
would leave Alix and Cherry penniless. 

It was even harder for Alix when Cherry 
left. But Peter returned at last, and when he 
recalled his old-time proposal, Alix knew that 
she had found her happiness. The-next day 
they went to town and were married. 


YEAR went by, full of happiness for Alix, 
full of discontent for Cherry. Spring came, 
and Cherry announced that she was going to 
Alix for a visit. Secretly she hoped that she 
would never come back. Martin was not un- 
willing to let her go. On the evening of her 


| departure he was to take dinner with Joe King 





| 


and a couple of girls. 

Spring was lovely in the valley. Time went 
on wings, and when Martin wrote that he was 
thinking of going to El Paso, Cherry talked of 
getting a divorce. 

One. hot day, Peter came in tired and found 
Cherry playing a little study he knew well. 
It pleased him, and he lay still in the porch 
chair, listening. Cherry came to the door. 
She had not known he was there. Their eyes 
met, the silence grew, and Peter’s heart began 
to pound. Suddenly Cherry turned and van- 
ished. But in that moment all of life had 
changed for Peter and for Cherry. 


One evening in the library, in half-veiled | 


words that. struggled for expression, Peter 
made her understand. And Cherry knew— 
that her sister’s pusband loved her even as she 
loved him. . 

And then the door opened and Alix came. 
Cherry started like a guilty woman, though all 
that was between them was a few halting 
words. But Alix was too intent upon her mes- 
sage to notice them. In her father’s old Bible 
she had found the receipt for the money re- 
turned to Anne’s father, in Mark, just as he had 
tried to tell them on his death-bed. That 
would decide the case, and in the excitement 
of the discovery and the settlement with Anne 
no time was left for the problem confronting 
Peter and Cherry to be solved. 
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LET THE 


“HOLYOKE” * 


ce ttelp, Reduce the 

High Cost of Living’ 

_Installa Kerosene 
Water Heater and 
begin at unce to save 
on your fuel bill. 
Kerosene, the ideal 
fuel —low priced — 
safe—easy to handle 
and everywhere 
available. 

Why not have the hot water con- 
veniences of the city in the country and 
suburban districtd and yet have them 
at a less expense? 

_ Learn more about this Wonderful Heater which 
is serving thousands daily. 

-NOTE—This heater may be connected to the regular range boiler 
without interfering with the range connections—it not being necessary 
to install a special storage tank. 

Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install” 

and recommend it—or write us for literature. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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Then you'll know why 
the ashman’s hardest 
knocks can’t dent or 
batter Witt’s Can and 
Pail, why they outlast 
; several of the ordinary 
lain steel kind. Witt’s Canand Pailare made of 
eavy galvanized steel with deep corrugations 29 times 
stronger than plain steel. Speci 
tight-fitting lid makes Witt’s fire- 
dog-, and -proof. r sizes 0 
can; three sizes of pail. Buy Witt's 
and savemoney. Write for booklet 
and name of Witt dealer in town. 
THE WITT CORNICE CO, 
Dopt.C-5 Cincinaati, 0. 
Look for the Yellow Label 















CARQUE’S CALIFORNIA 
Unsulph. DRIED FRUITS. 
Nuts, Olives, Olive Oil, 
Honey, etc. We especially 
recommend our 


Selected BLACK MISSION FIGS 


most delicious and wholesome 


4 packages @ 2 lbs., $2.50., 10,Jb. box $2.80 


Express paid. 50c. more to Stations of the old South- 
ern Express Co. Send for price-fiSt and descriptive 
citculars of our ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOXES. 


%CARQUE PURE FOOD CO. 


1601-1607 S. Magnolia Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HAM~-BACON 


A Real Holiday Treat— 
AWhole Dairy Brand Ham 
Steaming in Its Own 


* Delicious Savor! 


Heve is real economy; no waste! 
The hock makes appetizing dishes 
when boiled with vegetables, and the 
marrow of the bones makes excellent 
stock. 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand 
Is Pork Perfection 


Dairy Brand Ham, Sausage, Bacon, 
sliced or in flitch, come to you from 
country fields; -prepared from choicest 
porkers, far from crowded packing 
centers. 

If your quality store cannot supply 
you, send us your dealer’s name. We 
will send you our booklet, “Dainty 
Ways of Serving.” 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 


Department B Austin, Minn. 


The name, ‘“‘Hormel’s Dairy Brand,’ 
Pork Products is your certificate of Quality. 


MAYONNAISE ozessinc 
Made tome ths the oe that has made 
An appetizing, Spe ciel @ dress 


_~ of good from the ¢! eat 


have ever = Tel 
J. F. HOW. WARD. Haverhill, Mass. 


|The Significance of Play- 


things 
(Continued from page 35) 
defunct candy boxes and raisin packages to 
complete his magnificent uniform and insignia. 
To a great extent the child will and should 
devise his own playthings. We discussed that 
once upon a time in “Mothercraft.” But in 
addition he will demand purchased toys, and 


your selection should tend always toward those | 


with which, as Miss Butler puts it, he can 
carry out in his play world the ideas that he 
is getting of the real world. 

Look over the drama of life that your small 
son and daughter are reproducing there on 
the nursery floor. What is the basis of the 
girl’s idea of the real world? It is “playing 
house.” Isn’t that a profound and a beauti- 
ful fact? Already she is carrying out those in- 
stincts that are as old as the race. She mothers 
her dolls, rocks them to sleep, trundles them 
in a carriage. She furnishes their house and 
keeps it in housewifely order with little broom 
or carpet-sweeper. She launders their gar- 
ments with tub, washboard, and tiny iron; she 
cooks (in imagination) their meals upon a 
stove and sets them forth in dainty dishes. 

Willow furniture is excellent in the toy as 
well as the real world, and the cradle and doll 
carriage should be especially strong. And as 
to the doll herself, she should be most care- 
fully selected, for it is hoped that she will long 
remain a member of the family. Durability 
in a doll, take note, is more than an economic 
asset. It has a deep psychological value. For 
the doll to which a child clings through the 
years is developing constancy in that child’s 
affections. 

American manufacturers are rapidly im- 
proving in the art of doll-making, and charm- 
ing creatures of wood or of composition are 
to be had, with decidedly human countenances. 
There is also a stockinet doll, attractive in the 
later period as well as in infancy. She is a 
jointed darling with hand-painted and raised 
features which are much more appealing than 
a flattened nose and mouth can be. She can 
be bathed, also mended, when the victim of 
too passionate caresses. 


OUR son, meanwhile, is striding forth to 
conduct his farm on the front veranda or in- 
stall a thorough system of transportation be- 
tween the butler’s pantry and the drawing- 
room door. He is entitled to a barn and 
plenty of barnyard creatures; chickens, ducks, 
cows, horses, pigs, and lambs have each their 
lesson for him in those cosy chats when mother 
and son discuss the world and its inhabitants. 
Celluloid and wooden animals are both good, 
and we are producing excellent types of 
wagons, wheelbarrows, and so on. But bear 
in mind that the boy, like his sister, wants to 
carry out his own drama, and he will be in- 
finitely happier and will grow infinitely wiser 
and more self-reliant with the toys that per- 
mit this. An example in point is the wagon 
to which he can himself hitch the horses, in- 
stead of the wagon with horses attached. "The 
latter will bore him and be cast aside, while 
the former holds endless delight. Herein lies 
one of the great laws of toy psychology. The 


child’s toys should be those with which he can |: 


dramatize for himself, not those such as the 
doll whose clothes are sewed on, or the Thanks- 
giving dinner table with dishes attached, or 
the mechanical ingenuities that do all the play- 
ing themselves. There is an exception in the 
case of the mechanical toy; that comes later. 

Trains of cars, motors, boats, Noah’s arks, 
reins, fire engines, all offer the boy the oppor- 
tunity to act out the primitive masculine life 
that ap so strongly to his youth, the life 
of simple, manly prowess. He would far rather 
be a brave soldier, fireman, engineer, or sailor 
than a lawyer, professor, inter, or poet. 
He revels in those sturdy p aythings that he 
can arrange and rearrange, pt 1, sail 
—in fine, can direct and operate with is own 
lively young energies. 


———— 
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A Spectal Process which we own and control 
is followed in the preparation of PURITY 
OATS. All indigestible and waste material 
is eliminated and only the most nutritious 
portion of the grain is used, producing a food 
that cannot be excelled. This round pack- 
age — ORIGINAL WITH US—is sanitary, 
parafine-lined practically moisture-proof and 
air-tight. Under our ftrocess and in this 
package, PURITY OATS will retain their 
natural .weet, nutty flavor at any season in 
all climates indefinitely, and we guarantee 
them to be freefrom bugs and weevil. Your - 
grocer is instructed to return your money if 
you are no: satisfied. 
PURITY OATS COMPANY 


we. | 


AT oe mothers provide 
Rolled Oats for the 
family breakfast because 
they know how wholesome 
they are—especially for 


children. 


* Purt 
Rolled ty 
Totally Different 


The above guarantee, 
which is printed on. every 
Purity Oats Package, will 
be appreciated by mothers 
who believe that in food the 
best is none too good. 
PURITY OATS COMPANY 


Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 
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Fg How appetizing! on a cold day, or any day is a steaming hot 
a plate of vegetable soup prepared from 


me , SOUP 
PS vEcETABLES 


No garden ever produced better vegetables than the six DEHYDRATED 
for this soup combination; the most expert chef could not blend vegetable 
soup any more temptingly than we have in KING'S. 


Once you try KING'S Soup Vegetables you'll keep them on hand at all times. 
They come to you in handy package form all ready for the soup kettie. No 
marketing, no work of preparing and no waste. Use what you need and put 
the rest of the package on your paatry shelf for future use. 











Ask your Grocer, or write direct to 


B WITTENBERG-KING CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Eastern Office: 100 Hudson Sereet, New York 
Chicago Office: 130 N. Wells Se. 










COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS | “Home-Makingasa Profession” 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. There never was a get + ? Seghe ee, : 
more opportune time to send such thoughts as are ex- | Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it s FREE. Home 
pressed by these cards. Special rates to Gift Shops or | study Domestic Science courses, fitting for well- 
those acting as agents among their friends. | paid positions and home efficiency. 

Jesstg H. McNIcoL, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. | Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 










Food Will 
Win the War 
American women have 


worked wonders by their 
whole-hearted co-operation with the 
Food Administration. 


* Toplor 
Oven Thermometers 


will enable every family to do just a 
little “bit” more by doing away with 












spoiling any food in the baking. 

This Zor enables you to control 
and maintain just the proper baking heat for 
each different article. 

For sale by all dealers, $1.75, Ask for the 
Fexbr Oven Book, full of pointers on scientific 
baking. 










Kaylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Significance of Play- 
things 

Just so with the girl. She wants wee dishes 
that she can set about as she chooses, pass 
and fill, arrange in shining rows, when washed, 
on her pantry shelves. What is she learning 
from papier-maché viands riveted to dishes 
that are in tugn riveted to a groaning board? 
Her maternity is irritated at every turn by 
doll’s clothes that she can not remove. She 
wants to button and unbutton, to launder and 
change garments, to pack the doll’s trunk 
compactly when they start for a trip to that 
New York of towering, encyclopedia-formed 
skyscrapers at the other end of the library. 
And regard, just here, the opportunity for 
elementary instruction in that womanly fine 
art of packing a trunk!. Don’t miss it! 


THE instinct of building is one of the keen- 

est that exists in the smail-child, insistent 
in the boy, shared toa considerable extent by 
the girl. So much has-been said about the 
vast importance of blocks that I hesitate to 
hammer once more upon that wooden theme, 


tect and engineer has groped his way to great- 
ness through the first block houses and arches 
and bridges. Simple cubes, bricks, and the 
like are good; as the child advances, the more 
elaborate building blocks give him a wider 
scope. The best of these, made in varied 
shapes to permit a wide range of building, from 
bungalow to cathedral, from rustic foot-bridge 
to majestic viaduct, are expensive and are 
worth every dollar they cost. One type is 
furnished with pegs that lock the sections to- 
gether. Britain produces a wonderful metal 
block from which, so the legend runs, the Hell- 
gate Bridge of New York, one of the world’s 
great engineering feats, was first wrought upon 
a floor. 

Our youngster’s wits are sharpening now 
like bright steel; he is leaving behind the days 
during which he was chiefly a physiological 
specimen, perpetually engrossed in the filling 
of his little round stomach. His keen, fresh 
intellect is coming to the fore, and he wants 
games on which to whet it. Give him them— 
not too hard at first; that is as risky as push- 
ing him in school. The ‘simple picture puzzle 
| is ever new and delightful, and with this type 
in mind as a basis, you will find others of about 
the same difficulty. Other good games calling 
forth some physical exertion and more skill are 
tenpifs, tops, bean-bags, balls, and the ever 
magical soap-bubble pipe. 

He emerges now, at six or seven, into the 
third period, known as the “realistic” or 
“constructive,” lasting on to the teens, when 
the toy makes its final bow before the curtain 
of childhood’s drama. Both boy and girl de- 
mand actualities. 

He wants the means of real construction, 
not imaginary any longer. He must have car- 
penter tools, plenty of wood, and leave to 
smash a finger or two if fancy dictates. Give 
him all of these and a few stimulating sugges- 
tions into the bargain—only a few. He will 
learn more from the piece of wood he spoils 
at first than he would from too explicit direc- 
tions. 

Formerly, the girl’s salad was a geranium 
leaf, a horse-chestnut served as fat, brown 
| plum-pudding on her festal board. Some day 
| you will suddenly find her scorning to “‘pre- 





‘| tend.” She wants really to.cook, to sense the 


thrill that comes to every real woman at the 
chemical magic of foods wrought under her 
hands. Can you recall the first time you put 
a creamy batter into the oven and drew out 
in its place'a crusty loaf? Didn’t something 
tingle all over you at your own act of crea- 


| tion? Let your daughter feel it in her turn, 


under your guidance for safety. Either on 
one of the electrical toy stoves or on your 
own kitchen range, and in either case always 
guarded by your watchfulnéess, may the first 
domestic-science plunge! be ‘taken. And never 
before was that plunge so all-important as it is 








but it refuses to be passed by. Many an archi- © 
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today, with the lessons in conservation it , 
involves. 

The girl must sew as well as cook. She | 
wants .to make her doll’s garments with -her | 
own needle, and for this she will demand a | 
small doll whose dressmaking is not too com- 
plicated for her budding skill. The little 
jointed, celluloid doll will serve, and its mother 
will treasure every scrap of dainty muslin 
and bright silk to fashion a trousseau more 
splendid than the Queen of Sheba’s. 

The paper doll likewise delights the little 
girl of this period. This doll is a vain creature, | 
always fancying a great number of costumes. 
She willingly visits the modiste and millinei 
in the nursery corner, to be fitted to countless 
creations of crépe paper, paper lace, and gilt. 

Of the larger doll your daughter will now 
desire greater realism—eyes that open and 
shut, hair that can be combed. The clothing 
should be made or bought with care, for the 
child is going to observe it with the sharpest 
and most critical attention. ~A display of 
American dolls in American costumes is shown | 
at the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston. Except for even greater 
simplicity, the model costumes that their de- | 
signers present for children are copied pre- 
cisely for these miniature youngsters. Be- 
witching doll smocks are seen, with fat, 
enticing pockets; warm cloaks; wee, belted 
linen suits upon the gallant boy dolls. In 
handling such toy garments your daughter | 
unconsciously learns the three secrets of good 
dressing—hygiene, serviceability, and beauty. 

Garden tools for both boy and girl are always | 
important, and so vital are they under the | 
stress of war that they introduce a theme be- 
yond the toy-world, ard too big to be more 
than touche? upon here. In buying these or 
any other tools, be satisfied only with those 
that will stand steady wear. 


A FEW paragraphs back we filed for reference | 
the subject of mechanical toys. It is true | 

that kindergartners and other experts hold them 
for the most part in disesteem, on the ground 
that they give the child no opportunity to use 
his own skill and energy. The automobile that 
goes of itself when wound up, the washer- 
woman that rubs her clothes, are mere shows 
at which the child looks on idly. Give the boy 
instead the automobile that he can pull; give 
the girl a tub and board on which she can do 
her own doll’s washing. This is the general 
law, but exception is made in this later period, 
when the child is old enough to find mechan- 
ical lessons in the toy’s operation. A train of 
cars that can be set going now leads him to 
investigate; he must study the parts and their 
relation, he insists upon seeing “the wheels 
go’round.”’ So of most self-operating toys, the 
summing up stands: when they lead the child 
away from dramatizing and constructing for 
himself, they are harmful; when they prove 
educational, they are of use. 

A number of the new models in both me- 
chanical and non-mechanical toys are war 
toys. They bear out the statement that “the 
child mirrors in play the world of real life 
around him.” Miss Aborn tells of children 
found knitting lengths of string on hatpins or 
nails, of others pinning towels about their 
heads and playing Red Cross nurse to broken 
dolls. Every popular boy in my block has been 
Joffre, and the “‘mean boys” are punished by 
being made to play the Hun. Therefore do 
manufacturers place on the market toy army 
trucks, ambulances, auto field guns, aero 
chasers, destroyers, tanks, and little Red Cross 
nurses’ outfits. While war is with us, says 
Miss Aborn, such as these have a certain ed- 
ucational value. But let us pray that their 
reason for existing may be short. 

Summed up, “Few and good,” should be 
ever the creed of the toy purchaser. Restless- 
ness in craving ever new toys, extravagance 
in choosing them,:are perilous traits to culti- 
vate in your child.. But a self-respecting de- 
mand for excellence is of primary importance, 
and that demand can be met by Santa Claus 
in his new American home. 


Save Sugar 


T is not necessary to go without desserts 
to save sugar for your coffee, tea, fruit 
and cereals.. You can keep within your 


| Sugar ration and have many delicious des- 


serts by using Dromedary Cocoanut 
Dromedary Cocoanut is most economical. 

It comes ready for use and there is no waste. 

In the “ Ever-Sealed”’ package, it 

keeps its fresh natural flavor till the 

last shred is used. 


ccenservation recipes 


Sugarless Frosting 


1 cup milk; 3 tablespoons cornstarch ; 

1 egg, beaten; 4 tablespoons honey or sirup; € 
1 teaspoon sali: 1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 

For filling: Bring half of milk to boil- 
ing point, stir in cornstarch mixed with remain- 
der of milk, add sgg, honey and salt and 
cook for four minutes. Add cocoanut ani 
beat until cold. 

For frosting: Beat 1 egg white till 
stiff, add.2 tablespoons honey or sirup and 
as much coccanut as it~will hold, about 3% 
of a cup. 


Cocoanut Bread Pudding 


1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut; 1 pint bread 
crumbs; 1 quart milk; 3 eggs, beaten; 34 cup 
sirup or honey; 1% teaspoon salt; 2 table- 
spoons butter substitute, melted; }4 teaspoon 
nutmeg. 

Into a bowl put cocoanut, bread crumbs and 
milk, and allow to soak fifteen minutes; add 
eggs, sirup, salt, butter substitute and nutmeg; 
pour into a greased fireproof dish and bake in 
a slow oven for one hour. Decorate with 
Dromedary Cocoanut and serve with hot milk 
or any preferred sweet sauce. 


**(DROMEDARY WAR-TIME RECIPES’’—a use- 

ful and timely book—sent FREE upon request 
The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 

Dept. A 375 Washington Street New York 


Inexpensive Parties 


FRED CROSS PARTY: Instructions for decorations, program, and-ways to 


make money for Red Cross will be sent for 6 cents in stamps. 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE: Complete information on correct war-time wed- 


ding etiquette, wedding breakfast, invitations, order of ceremony, 


} 


dress, will be sent for 5 cents postage. 


SCHOOL PARTIES: Games, clever ways of finding partners, menus for 


light war-time refreshments or banquet, and decorations will be sent 
for parties for 6 cents in stamps. 


AFFINITY PARTY: Instructions for a pretty party to be given for a bride- 


to-be or at a school will be sent for 5 cents in stamps. 


ADDRESS ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
Good Housekeeping 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 


In using advertisements see page I1 








Dinner Surprises—A Treat to Eat 


‘THE triumphant menu is more dependent upon wholesome 
and satisfying, foods than upon elaborateness. Savory dishes, 
skillfully prepared, not only win laurels for the housewife but 
they conform to the thrift of war days. 


To aid you in attaining this coveted place, we will send free, a copy of 
Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen’s new de luxe recipe book. Simply send your name 
and address and your dealer’s name and address. 

These recipe masterpieces were prepared especially for us and contain 
over a hundred ways to serve 










“Iowa's Pride” Ham and Bacon 
and Other Food Delights 


Morrell meats are cured by the servation rules and practical things 
exclusive Yorkshire’ process ori$i- hold sway, what could be more 
nated by the House of John Morrell appropriate for a Yuletide  ift 
& Co., in England nearly a century than an “Jowa’s Pride” whole ham 
ago. Other Morrell food productsare __ or flitch of bacon? 
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of the same high excellence. All hold Send for the recipe book. Thentry bi 
first place amon3, 00d things to eat. the extra delicious meats and foods inj 
At a time like this when con- that bear the “Iowa’s Pride” label. me 
an 
JOHN MORRELL & Co - 
di ° Bu 
Ottumwa, Iowa | 
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These Dinner Suggestions tetas an Appetite” a 
H “Iowa's Pride’? Ham Morrell’s Vegetable Soup “Yorkshire Farm” Butter Yorkshire Farm’’ Marmalade i 
“Iowa's Pride’ Breakfast Bacon Morrell’ s Pork and Beans Be nie wk s Sweet Pickled Beef Tongue Morrell" s Ph Pudding | fe 
“Iowa's Pride” Boiled Hari “Perfection” Mince Meat orkshire Farm”’ Sausage ‘Yorkshire arm’’ Mince Meat 
d| Morrell’s Chili Con Carne “Yorkshire Farm" Cheese Morir 's Ox Tail Soup. “S. O. S.”” Nut Oleomargarine Cc 
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Major Bobbin, Spug 
(Continued from page 20) 


the other day. It would spoil my Christ- 
mas if you did. You are hereby ordered 
to report at this house for dinner tomor- 
row between five and eight. Come early 
and watch the kids have their tree. 
Yours truly, 
R. E. Larrp. 
P.S.—Don’t reply. Just come. 


I picked it out on Bobbin’s typewriter, and 
then I copied his signature—conscientiously. 
Max delivered both note and box that after- 
noon. 

Next morning I woke to the sound of a 
sharp ringing. I sat straight up, dazed that 
it was so late. Outside the snow was smooth 
and dazzling. The sky was the bluest blue I 
ever saw. A sleigh went by with waving flags 
and singing bells. Was that the sound I had 
heard? ; 

No, there it came again—the telephone in 
the hall, close by my door.- Anyhow I must 
get up, for I wanted to see the youngsters 
emptying their stockings. I reached down 


and picked up my slippers. And then I heard 


Bobbin answering the phone. 


“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Donaldson,” I 


heard him say. 


I gained the door at one bound and poked 


my head out. “You sent ’em!” I whispered. 
“You sent her—” 
“Please hush, Ruth. 
Oh! A merry Christmas!” 
He was smiling, very nervous and courtly, 


What’s that? ... 


with his bath-robe on sideways and one-half | 


of his face lathered. “Oh, thank you, Mrs. 
Donaldson. But there must be some—”’ 
“You sent ’em!” I shrieked. 


He put his hand over the telephone and__| 


looked at me. 

“You did,” I said firmly. “She’s in mourn- 
ing and doesn’t accept invitations, and it was 
the only way to show you thought of her.” 

He frowned, saying sweetly, “Oh, but Mrs. 
Donaldson, I’m sure I wish you the same.” 

Then he hung up the receiver and turned 
on me. “What’s this, Ruth? She’s thanking 
me for some violets. Says they have cheered 
and helped her and I don’t know what all. 
What does it mean?” 


“Tt means merely that you sent em. Please | 


do not deny anything today—aenything.” 
“But what on—” 
“T am not attired,” I said, “for prolonged 
discussion.” 
And I withdrew my head and closed the door. 


HE breakfast room is the sunniest corner | 
in our house. Alice and I had sat up late | ff 


putting the holly and mistletoe around and 
setting a little glistening Santa Claus in the 
middle of the table. When I got down, Bob- 
bin was already in his place, alone and look- 
ing a little off key with that festive environ- 
ment, not morose exactly, just frowning still 
and with his jaw set. 

“Some more, I suppose,” he said, indicating 
an open letter at his plate. “It’s from Miss 
Burkhart.” 

“Then it’s some more,” I answered. 
“Bobbin; she taught you when you were a kid. 
Just because she’s not cold and hungry—” 

“Read it,” he said, which I did. 


Dear Bob: 

— If you will let me call you that, now 
that you are a major and bound, I know, 
toward even greater heights—I want 
to thank you for this wonderful pink 
azalea which came to me this Christmas 
Eve. I was looking out at the falling 
snow, and I was thinking of all our boys 
—all those little boys who used to march 
into my classroom—who must march 
forth now og,,this great and terrible 
crusade. Andadicuthought—God forgive 
me!—how many will return? When 
suddenly through the snow came the 





Fill your pitcher with 


Carnation Milk 


OOKS everywhere show their appreciation for Carnation. 
They fill their cream pitchers with Carnation because it is 
clean, sweet and pure. It answers “yes” to every milk question. 


It is Pure and Safe 


Its purity cannot be questioned. 
Carnation Milk is just cows’ milk, 
evaporated to the consistency of 
cream and sterilized. 


It is Convenient 


Its convenience and economy will 
be quickly demonstrated by a trial. 
Carnation keeps indefinitely (in a 
cool, dry place) until opened, and 
for several days thereafter. 


It is Economical 


As little or as much as is required can be 
used and the remainder will stay sweet 
several days. There is no waste. 


It is Practical 


Use Carnation Milk wherever you 
would use ordinary milk. It is the 
practical milk supply for your home. 


Send for Free Recipe Book 


Gives practical recipes 
for plain and fancy 
dishes—many suited 
to meatless and 
wheatless days. 


Send for It Today! 
Carnation 4 
Milk Products Co. 


1226 Stuart Bldg. 
le, U.S.A. 


Baby Size Can 


} ro 


*arnation “<< 


How Ambitious Are You? 


Are you willing to use your spare time? 
You can add appreciably to your in- 
come—the exact amount is up to you. - 
There is a special opportunity open right 
now for representatives to take care of 


Goop HousEKEEPING 
and renewals. 


subscriptions 
Write at once stating 


whether you can give all or spare time. 
Address Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


In using advertisements see page I1 
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Delicious Bran 


Health Bran 
with Cereal 


Corrects Obstinate Troubles 


THE special Pillsbury Health 

Bran recipes on the. package 
show how to make delicious 
bread, muffins, cookies, etc., that 
you surely will enjoy. 

Be sure to ask for Pills- 
bury’s as it is milled especially 
for human consumption. This 
extra ‘clean, flaky, sterilized 
Bran supplies the roughage 


necessary to correct intestinal 
and digestive troubles. 


Health Bran foods should be 
made a regular part of your 
daily diet. Ask your doctor. 


You will like bran muffins 
made the Pillsbury way. They 
have the desired laxative effect. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s At Your 
rocers 


PittssurY Flour Mitts CoMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


"Pillsbury's Health Bran 


~ EARN $1TO0$2A DAY ATHOME 
371 Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 


for us and your Home trade. 
ious persons 


ys ho 
Dept. 99 E; 821 Jefferson Av,,Buffato,N.Y. 


Short-Story Writing 


ACOURSE of forty lessons in the history, 
ture and writing 5 = Shert Story taught by Dr. 


Dr. Esenwein 





form, struc- 


J. Berg mwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 
,,<Qne student writes :— 
‘Before completing the 
lessons, received over 
$1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home 
| Companion, Pictorial Re- 
view, McCall's and other 
leading magazines.’’ 
Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing,--Versification an 
Journalism. In all, over One 
Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
neil, and other-leading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 





ron — ABOU WHITE 
Ads MELEE P ASE NIRV 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 420579" VARNISH co. 





Major Bobbin, Spug 
messenger bearing this bright azalea. It 
brought your card and youf greeting. 

Bobbin, my lad, it was like an omen. 
It was like an answer to my thoughts. 

They will come back—victorious—all 
my boys. 

Thank you, and God bless you this 
Christmas Day! 
Your old friend, 

CLARA BURKHART. 


“But, Bobbie,” I whispered, “‘it’s dear!” 

“T’m not complaining,’ said Bobbin. 
“Only—I didn’t send it, you know. I’m 
afraid I haven’t thought of her for years. 
Oh, yes, I’ve thought of her—but—” 

And just then we heard the family coming 
down the stairs. 

“Bobbin,” I said, “sit tight.” 


ALICE was the first one in. She marshaled 





' sorry for him. 


| like the things he used to do. 


Muggins and Billy into place, and then 
she turned about. 

“Bobbin,” she began. Then, to my sur- 
prise, she couldn’t go on but stopped and 
flung her arms around him. Presently she 
lifted up her face, for Bobbin, of course, had 
risen with the attack, and whispered, 

“T’ve always-felt—coming back here with 
all the children—that I was—not—not ‘a 
burden, but—” 

“‘Why, what—what. an idea!’ muttered 
Bobbin, patting her arm. 

‘But, oh,” she broke forth, as if the pats 
had suddenly joggled it out of her, “that you 
should give me this lovely Belgian lace 
luncheon cloth! It’s—it’s as if you said the 
house was mine—just as it used to be.” 

“But—why, of course! How could you 
ever have had any other idea?” 

“T shouldn’t have! But that you should 
understand, and that you should give it to 
me at Christmas, the time when people show 
their most real—”’ 

Then quite wildly Bobbin kissed her. He 
lifted her bodily into her chair and from be- 
hind her gazed gloomily at me. I motioned 
to mother waiting at his side. He turned 
abruptly, not having seen her. 

“My son,” said mother, and her hand 
rested on a new brooch at her throat, a pale, 
pear-shaped amethyst set about with pearls. 
Then she stopped just as Alice had done and, 
taking his face in her dear, white hands, she 
kissed him. 

“You have remembered your mother many 
times,” she said, “but somehow this seems to me 
to be the best of all. Your father— It is 
I have missed 
him most at Christmas, more even than on 
those anniversaries that belonged to just us 
two. But now what beautiful intuition—” 

“Ton’t!” said Bobbin. And even [I felt 
“JT didn’t—” he added, “I 


| really didn’t—” 


| short. 


I tried to catch his eye, but I couldn’t. 
“You didn’t know that it was like the set 
he was giving me?” said mother as he stop 
“T thought perhaps Ruth or Alice 


| had told you.” 








“Ruth—” began Bobbin. 

“No, mother,” I interrupted, my eye on 
Bobbin. “I didn’t tell him.” 

“Nor I,” said Alice. 

“Then it was intuition,” said mother. 
“The Christmas angels!” 

Bobbin gave me a final look, and then it 
seemed as if he really was going to fast during 
Christmas~ He hardly touched his break- 
fast.. Presently the telephone rang and put 
him out of his misery. It was Julie Thorn, 
and she was thanking him for the red roses. 

When I came into the hall, Bobbin was 
getting into his overcoat. I had a sudden fear 
that he was leaving home for good. : 

“Ruth,” he muttered, pulling on his 


| gloves, “this is awful.” 


“Why?. . Because *pe happy?” 
“Because they nae gave ‘them those 
things.” - 








Por fable Electric 


Df a v 1S Sew ing Machines 


The Davis Portable Electric Sewing Machine is ideally meeting 
war-time conditions. of cénservation, efficiency and economy. 


And in doing thatsit is establishing for itself a permanent and preferred place in 
the homes of America. 


It is enabling the housewife to do a larger proportion of the family sewing 
because of its completeness, and its numerous labor-saving attachments for 
ruffling, tucking, quilting, binding, hemming, felling and many other things. 


It is enabling her to do her work in much less time and Time, Energy, Materials—all are conserved by the 
with much less physical effort, because the Davis introduction and use of the Davis Portable 
is operated by electricity and is simply and easily Electric. 
controlled by a touch of the foot. It is complete and will do every kind of sewing that 

The Davis Portable Electric also harmonizes can be done on any sewing machine. 
fully with the Government plans for It is simple in construction and easily 
the conservation of materials and trans- - operated. 
portation. LY, : It is artistic in design and decoration, rich 

It is light and compact, requiring in its and beautiful in finish. 
manufacture only half the iron and sixty There are many exclusive Davis points of 
per cent. less wood than the ordinary : superiority. The Davis dealer will be 
type of sewing machine. glad to explain these to you. 

It occupies only one-quarter of the shipping ss bik dts eoade There are three models—the price range is 


space of the ordinary machine. It is asaya oni $39.75 to $51.50. West of the Rockies, 
light and easily carried about. reputation $2.00 additional. Write for catalog. 


An lIdeal-War-Time Christmas Present 
THE DAWIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Sewing Machines since 1862 


In using advertisements see page II 
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DEALERS: 
Get Our 
Exclusive 
Territory 

Proposition 


AVE you paused to think why 
American women have broken all 
records in war work? They have knit 

billions of pairs of socks— -countless sweaters, 
wristlets, etc. Their Red Cross work has 
amazed the world. Thousands of war gardens 
have been cared for. And they have re- 
leased thousands of men for war service. 
The kitchen cabinet has helped make this possible. 
It minimizes kitchen work—the housewife’s greatest 


hindrance to effective war service. It saves steps, 
conserves energy and time, prevents waste of fuel. 

Investigation shows that each kitchen cabinet 
saves at least a half hour a day of its owner's time. 
Thus if America’s 20,000,000 housewives each owned 
a kitchen cabinet, a saving of 10,000,000 hours a 
day would be effected—equivalent to an army of 
women a million strong, p2rforming ten hours’ 
war-work each day: 

* x os * 


The kitchen cabinet is, therefore, contributing 


CABINETS 


Bring War-Time Kitchen Efficiency 


to victory in a most effective way. Its universal 
use is of greatest importance. 


Not only does the kitchen cabinet save time but 
it actually saves a deplorable waste of. food. By 
keeping such important staples as sugar and flour in 
convenient places, and easily handled containers, it 
conserves these needed articles by preventing waste. 


If you are not now enjoying the convenience 
and economies of a good kitchen cabinet you should 
seriously consider owning one. You will find many 
good makes to select from, but none better than the 
famous Seller, with its 15 long-wanted conveniences. 
The Sellers Kitchen Cabinet is sold by furniture 
dealers everywhere for cash or on easy payments. 
Ask your dealer for demonstration today. 


FREE BOOK—“21 Inexpensive Meals” 


by Constance E. Miller, A. D. S., gives recipes for 
whole week of economy meals. Appetizing and 
nourishing dishes prepared at small cost. Write 


- for copy—sent free and postpaid. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO., 310 13th Street, Elweod,..Ind. 


F. C. Burroughes Furniture Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, District Representative 
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Major Bobbin, Spug 


“Well, you did. You'll get the bills all 
right enough. Where—where are you going?” 

“T’m going to see. Miss Burkhart, that’s 
where.” 

“Oh, Bobbin, you wouldn’t tell her the 
truth?” 

“What do you think I. am? T[’ll pay her 
a call anyhow. That won’t be you.” 

And he banged the door just as the postman 
handed him a letter. I caught a glimpse of 
the envelop, and it looked like Olive’s writing. 
I puzzled a little over that, for wasn’t Olive 
coming that evening? 

Well, we ate lunch’ without Bobbin. He 
had taken the car, and I had a vision of him 
out at camp conferring with Lieutenant 
Gordon about the khaki-colored invitation. 
I had got myself into rather a state when at 
half-past five Lieutenant Gordon was an- 
nounced. 

Mother went down at once. Now mother 
is a thoroughbred. The rack itself would not 
have drawn from her the faintest intimation 
that she was not a party to her son’s invita- 
tion. I knew this, but I clothed myself 
rapidly in a white Georgette and went down- 
stairs to stem whatever tide might be. 

Lieutenant Gordon was standing under the 
mistletoe presenting mother with a bouquet 
of holly and white roses. He looked made for 
khaki—and for Christmas. Mother intro- 
duced him to me and presently departed with 
her tidings of another plate. It would make 
about fifteen of us in all, for there were rela- 
tives coming, as always, from the four corners. 
Bobbin was right. We do carry on at our 
house. 

Then all at once Lieutenant Gordon and I 
were talking about when he was little and 
Christmas passed him by. 

“My folks didn’t believe in it,” he said in 
the jolliest sort of way. “And, to tell you 
the truth, I didn’t think you folks did either, 
from what Bob—from what Major Laird 
told. me. I never— To be right frank 
with you, I never, saw a real Christmas. 
Everybody keeps to his own circle then, you 
know. . There were just my father, my two 
brothers, and I—and a pale little house- 
keeper who put a scrubby little tree on the 
table one day and spent the rest of the day 
apologizing. It did look rather. foolish, that 
little tree, and we four men sitting around it. 
So I’ve never seen Christmas except in 
glimpses through other people’s windows. 
Now I’m being let inside. This is jolly.” 

And he laughed and rose, for somebody 
had arrived. 

I flew into the hall, for I knew it was 
Bobbin, and I wanted to warn him. 


I“ was Bobbin, indeed, and Olive was with 

him. He didn’t give me a chance to say a 
word before he spied Lieutenant Gordon 
standing in the drawing-room and bolted in to 
grip his hand. Then out it came. 

“Hello, Gordon! This is a surprise.” 

Lieutenant Gordon smiled broadly. “You 
didn’t think I’d come?” he said. And then, 
“But I didn’t mean what I said, either.” 

Bobbin looked at me. I was presenting 
Lieutenant Gordon to Olive. This accom- 
plished, Bobbin announced, 

“Miss Delano is staying to dinfter.” And 
he beamed, striking his gloves against his hand. 

“Miss Burkhart is with father,” added 
Olive. ‘Major Laird and I went out and got 
her.” 


“T forgot to tell you,” explained Bobbin. - 


“T called on—I called at Miss Olive’s and had 
a little chat with Dr. Delano. Then she and 
I— It was Dr. Delano’s suggestion, when he 
found I was on my way to Miss Burkhart’s—”’ 
“She was mother’s dearest friend,” paren- 
thesized Olive. 
_“Mmn. And he suggested that she come 
in and have dinner with him. Then all of a 
sudden he rememberé@‘Professor Tarver.” 
‘The violinist?” 


Christmas Day 


in the Trenches! ‘ 


"Tas Christmas, Barrington Hall Coffee will bring 
good cheer not only to the folks at home but also 
to the American Fighters “‘over there.” 

Every day 800,000 cups of this choice coffee are 
brewed and sent to the battle front in instant form. 

You can have Barrington Hall on your table this 
holiday season as usual. It costs no more per cup 
than ordinary coffee, because it makes more cups 
per pound. 

If Barrington Hall is not sold by your grocer, send 
us his name and we will mail you a generous sample. 


Baker Importing Company 
109 Hudson Street 222 North Second Street 
New York Minneapolis 


tons Hall 
ed Coffee 


Baker: 





‘Leonard 
' Cleanable 


>Refrigerator 


The only refrigerator with genuine one piece porcelain lining brought 
clear ein a the doorframe. Send forcatalog. Largest Refrigerator 


ée . factory in the world. ; a 
Like a Clean China Dish — Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In using advertisements see page II 125 
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Delicious ~ 


and Thrifty, too 
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Many simple, wholesome pud- | 
dings and cakes can be as delicious 


Figgiees Chocolate Pudding as in more extravagant days—if the 
Sift together 134 cups of barley flour, 34.tea- flavor is wisely chosen and wisely used. 


of salt and 2 teaspoons of baking powder. 
dd % cup of skimmed milk and beat well. 










wait wan meas 1 ogo can 3 The rich, appetizing delicacy of 
: Teoelauiaatd enchd sit ened ledees Move Burnett’s Vanilla lends a charm to 






with cream or a vanilla sauce. 





desserts which makes them seem like 
old times. Do not risk spoiling pre- 
cious materials by trying to save a 
fraction of a cent on the flavor you 
use—that is not thrift. But the use | 
of Burnett’s Vanilla is. 













New War-Time Recipe Book 
A valuable help to the housewife, these thrifty 
and economical recipes, making use of [little 
sugar or wheat-flour—in many cases none at all, 
A copy sent postpaid for five cents in stamps, 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
A Dept.D 36 India Street Boston, Mass. 
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‘A New and Better Way to Serve 
Evaporated or Condensed Milk 


Here's an end to those disagreeable features which 

every housewife has exper enced in serving evap- 
orated or condensed milk—the uncleanly can. or the waste and 
bother of serving from a pitcher. 

Simply slip can of milk inio a Davis: Can-Server; a handsome, 
heavily-nickeled server from which the milk is poured as from a 
pitcher and kept pure and sweet to the last drop. = 

No holes to punch—this server cuts them for you. No danger from 
dirt or insects. H olds the large-size milk can—a 25% saving over small 
cans. Easy toclean. Lasts for years. Appropriate for any table. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Express Prepaid for $1.00 


Write for name of our nearest dealer—or send postal order. 
p ).A4 GENTS WANTED—Attractive offer to agents. Write: 
Flatiron 


[Javis (An-{ERVER Q@RPORATION Building, 
a nl 
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Major Bobbin, Spug 


The same. A widower who hadn’t even 
hung his stocking up:” 

“So we got Miss Burkhart,” chimed Olive 
“‘Wasn’t she dear in that little bonnet, Major 
Bobbin? And we got Professor Tarver, and 
as soon’ as we had tucked him in the back with 
Miss Burkhart, she said: ‘Why, Professor, I 
haven’t seen you for years. Do you remember 
our stringed quartet—how many years ago, 
twenty-five? You and I and Dr.‘Delano and 
little Sara Plunkett. Olive’s mother used to 


| sing to our accompaniment.’ And Major 
| Bobbin asked, ‘Where is little Sara Plunkett?” 


“And little Sara Plunkett,” broke in 
Bobbin, “weighed some two hundred and 
lived at the end of nowhere. Her two sons 
are in France, and her daughter has joined the 
Red Cross. She and her husband were 
sitting—”’ 

“Oh, you went and got her?” chimed: the 
lieutenant and_-I. 


““QHE and her husband were sitting,’’ pur- 
sued Bobbin sternly, “‘alone, trying to 

forget it was Christmas. There> was ‘quite 
enough room for them in the car, even though 
little Sara Plunkett—” 

“Mrs. Dare,”’ explained Olive. 

“Did weigh two hundred.” 

“‘ And it turned out that Mr. Dare,” caroled 
Olive. ‘It turned out-that Mr. Dare—” 

“Though we hadn’t known that Mrs. Dare 
had him.” 

“Tt turned out that he and father—it 
really hadn’t amounted to anything—a little 
quarrel that neither of them had forgotten 


| until—until that minute.” 


“You see,”’ said Bobbin, “the Dares didn’t 
know where we were taking ’°em. We just 
told ’em to get’ in, and when: Mrs. Dare 
recognized Miss Burkhart and _ Professor 
Tarver, her suspicions quieted, and they 
obeyed. And— Well, you ought to have 
heard ’em when they got there.” 

“And then,” cried Olive, “Major Bobbin 
got them a tree—out of the woods—a big 
one all over snow. And we bound it on top 
of the car.” 

I looked at Bobbin. 

‘And we bombarded a toy shop,” laughed 
Bobbin, “till they let us in. That’s what 
kept us so long. We were decorating the 
tree. 

‘You ought to have heard them when they _ 


| saw it,’ whispered Olive. 


“Trrepressible youth!” sighed Bobbin. 

And then he followed me into the hall. 
“Gordon here for dinner?” he asked. 

“He is,’ I said. “You can’t have me 
indicted for forgery. My initials are the 
same as yours.” 

“That’s all right. There’s only one thing 


| I’ve got against you, Ruth. And that wasn’t 
| square. It honestly wasn’t.” 


He handed me a letter. 

“This?” .I asked, noting for a. surety 
Olive’s writing on the back. 

“No. It has nothing to do with this letter. 
I—only wish I’d thought of this. I hated 
to take the credit for it—but I couldn’t spoil 
it. Read it.” 

It was Olive’s writing only on the envelop. 


| Inside the hand was faint and trembling. 


My dear Robert: 

This fine old scarab ring! How did 
you come to think of brightening an old 
man’s Christmas with such a train of 
memories? I was with your father in 
Cairo the day he bought it. We picked 
it out together from a host of scarabs on a 
tray—and the day was Christmas Day. 
We were great friends, he and I, as you 
know. I wonder if you are like him. 
I have not seen you since you were a lad. 

I thank you, my boy, for this gift out 


of the past. 
If shall never leavemand. 
Your@id friend, 


JouN DELANO. 








“The Goody Shelf” 


- at the Grocer’s - 


Ralston is more than ever the children’s food. 
Now, in addition to the.rich, body -building 
elements of the wheat, Ralston contains the health- 
ful and nourishing qualities of barley. Mothers 
everywhere know that barley is an ideal food for 
the young, because it is so easily digested and 
quickly assimilated. 

Ralston provides just at and barley ele- 
ments which children need to develop strong 
constitutions. Mildly laxative, it also promotes 
regular digestive action. 


Ralston saves wheat 


because it is blended with barley. You don’t. have -to~buy 
substitutes with it. Ralston aiso saves food because it goes so 
far—one cup makes six dishes of tempting porridge. Try it 
today. Checkerboard packages—at your grocer’s. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
makes delicious, nourishing bread 
and muffins. Its fine flavor is 


Purina Branzos 


is different from plain bran be- 
cause it-contains the nourishing 
coats of the wheat, in addition to 


due to its quality—the highest 
rade whole wheat flour that can 
milled, Not necessary to buy 
substitutes with Purina Whole 
Wheat Flour. In checkerboard 
bags and cartons. At your 


grocer’s. 


the bran coat. It is a food, as well 
as nature's ideal laxative. Makes 
fine porridge, bread, muffins, etc. 
Not necessary to buy substitutes 
with it. . In. checkerboard ‘pack- 
ages at your grocer’s. : 


Ralston Purina Mills, 814 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


We use the whole of the wheat in making 
cur wholesome foods 


. 
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A Serviceable Gift for 
This Christmas 


To keep up with the demands of these strenuous times 
you need a Simplex Ironer in your home. It will save 
you money, time and strength and make you independent 
of ai) which is becoming scarcér. every day. 


* QIMPLEX|RONER 


Sold on Easy Pisiaets and on Approval 


The Simplex does in one hour what it takes four or five hours to 
do by hand. It does it far better and at a cost of less than five cents. 
No headaches or backaches! No worry! When the ironing is finished 

you still have the whole day before you. 


Thousands of women are enjoying the benefits of the Simplex 
Ironer. Socan you. There never was a time in the history of our 
country when so much was demanded of women. Every man 

appreciates the great need of supplying his wife with 
up-to-date labor-saving household equipment. 
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Electric Drive Simplex for homes with electricity. 
Power Ironer for use with washing machine or gasoline 
engine. Hand Power Simplex for homes without power. 


Write for free illustrated literature. 


AMERICAN IRONING 
MACHINE CoO. 
504, 168 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office : 
70 W. 45th St., New York City 
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Major Bobbin, Spug 


““Of course I went to see him,” said Bobbin. 
“‘T didn’t know that about the ring, did you?” 
) “J didn’t,” E answered. And we looked 

at each other. 

““Sometimes those things happen at Christ- 
mas,” I said. 

And just then the children came tumbling 
pell-mell down the stair. 

Well, Lieutenant Gordon got more than a 
glimpse of Christmas that night. He got 
plunged int» a vortex of laughter and dancing, 
of useless "giving and good-will toward men, 
of angels’ harps—more felt than seen—of 
holly, mistletoe, mottoes, horns, carols, bells— 
all of it. And to judge by the way he romped 
with the youngsters and joined in the carols, 
I think he enjoyed it. The fact that he re- 
ceived a comfort kit de luxe, purporting to 
come from the family but really charged to 
my’ private account, is testimony, [ think, of 
my basic integrity. 

_ Of course everybody remembered Olive. 

And I wish you had seen her standing among 
the children, her dark hair tumbled—for she 
had romped as hard as the lieutenant—her 
cheeks so pink, her pale blue dress so soft. 
‘She looks like the angel at the top of the 
Christmas tree,” said Muggins to me—the 
angel that Bobbin had put there. 

And then at the height of festivities Bobbin’s 
voice boomed so ‘suddenly that everybody 
started and kept still. Bobbin hadn’t spoken 
at all before. 

“A merry 
‘‘A merry Christmas to everybody! 
—a merry—to everybody a merry Christmas! 

I'couldn’t understand. Then all of a sudden 
I saw that somebody had given him his 
calendar from the tree. When he discovered 
us all staring at him, he looked down at the 
calendar himself and said rather sheepishly: 

“There wasn’t a thing in the punch. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me.” 

And Olive, standing near with the kids all 
ringed round her, looked at him, her eyes 

misty under her tumbled hair. “It’s the 
Christmas spirit, Bobbin,” she said. 


Christmas!” shouted Bobbin. 
A merry 


” 


LIEUTENANT GORDON, it appears, is one 

of those men who are punctilious about 
party calls. He had paid us five by the time 
New Year’s Eve rolled around, and of course 
everybody calls on New Year’s Day. The 
family was out calling. itself, but I stayed 
home to receive. And my caller came. 

He brought pictures of his own family, that 
day—of his mother whom he could not remem- 
ber, of his father, of his brother at a camp in 
Texas, of his brother at the front in France. 

“One is married,” he said, “and one is a 
bachelor—expects to remain one. Better ‘so, 

. perhaps—over there for no one knows how 
long!” 

“Why better?” I asked. 

“Oh, you feel that way?” 

“Bobbin has never taken any interest in 
marriage, either,” I answered: ¢ 

“Tt isn’t—it isn’t a family trait, is: it?” 
asked Lieutenant Gordon. “At any rate it 
has skipped you, [I hope?” 

“T have sworn,” [ said, “to marry the first 
man who asks me.” 

Lieutenant Gordon set down his coffee cup. 
“My regiment,” he said, “may be. ordered 
out at any time. May I—hoping that I 
really am the first—’’ He paused and then, 
“T do ask you,” he said. 

Well, I had sworn it. 

But this is a story of a Spug. He feally 
wasn’t a Spug. It was that might when I was 
sitting alone by the fire that Bobbin came in. 
He bent over the back of my chair. His hand 
rested on my shoulder. 

“T met Gordon,” he said. ‘Good work, 
little Sis! Good work, if speedy!” —~ 

He dropped into the chair beside me and 
stared at the fire’ “‘Ruth,”’ he said, “‘it really 
wasn’t square of you, giving those books to 
_ e. That was the only mean thing you 

id.” . 





Miéhigan, 


of Kalamazoo, 
is one of the many recently erected Banking Institutions 
whose toilets are equipped with ONLIWON HYGIENE. 


HE First National Bank, 


* 


TAA ZO NY HYGIENE 


is the system specified by Architects—recom- 
mended by Physicians—demanded by Health 
Authorities and installed by Banks, Office 
buildings, Hospitals, Sanitariums, Modern 
Factories and Homes because it is so San- 
itary, Attractive, Efficient and Economical. 


ONLIWON HYGIENE is the combination of an interfolded 
package of high grade toilet paper and a handsome nickeled 
cabinet that protects each sheet from dust and germs and serves 
just two sheets at a time, PREVENTS WASTE and saves from 
15 to 50 per cent wherever used. 





ONLIWON Toilet Paper is excellent quality, moderate in price; $ 
cut and folded by machinery—1,000 sheets to a package— 
reaches you untouched and uncontaminated. 


ONLIWON Cabinets are handsome fix- 
tures—simple to operate—hold 1,000 
sheets—very durable—use cannot injure 
them—can’t catch or ‘tear your clothing 
—and can’t get out of order. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 
1271 Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of- ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS and 
TOWEL CABINETS and ONLIWON HYGIENE 





KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 


HIDES Lae. JO! sity 













ospitals, 
Offices, Etc. 


Frames of selected hard wood, tiu.shed in’‘‘mission oak,” 
oil-stained. A specially treated, fine meshed, buff-colored 
cotton cloth forms the center of the ventilator and acts asa 








Affords instant relief for bunions and large 3 pnts hides irregu- 


ter. No. G- 98. 9 ins. pigh. adjustable 23 to 
_ 22 ine. wide larities of foot form. ‘Worn in an size res 
9 - adjustable 34 to 99 y 
Rss, We SESE Se [ape “ove ml po de 
— de or 
No. G- 4 ¢ ruggist. rite y for, ree trial ¢ vy 
Oe aS ee | ft — 2 ee no relief. State size of shoes and if for-right or left pa 
Cash with order. The above eet e colivery 
Any place east of Missouri Ri The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 









Order from your dake or ‘ONT 
ti Rs Cc NTINENTAL co. 


180 P 4. First National Bank Building, 


Detroit, Mich. Dept. 58, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In using advertisements see page II 129 








Major Bobbin, Spug 


“So that was it?” I asked. 


e e e & “Of course. I’ve been glad of everything 

but that—glad, of course, that you gave her 

essie COX mi 5 something from me, because she gave me that 
corking little calendar. And I’m glad that 


it was a first English edition and all that. 

- But Maeterlinck! Why, she feeds on Maeter- 

B t f | p t f th Y linck. And she can’t remember ever having 

Most eau | U Ic ure Oo @ ear mentioned it to a soul. It’s been a sort of 

secret with her, a little sacred island of the 

soul to which she goes all by herself. She 

thinks I gave her those books because I under- 

stood her, sensed the workings of her mind | 

and heart, I who had never read ‘a word of it— 

though I have since, everything. I have 

since, and I do see how it would appeal to her. 

that little breath of the mystic, that sympathy 
with loneliness. Oh, I understand how,’ 

“Then it’s all right, Bobbin.” 

“T suppose so, and. yet—- It really 
wasn't from me, you know. So I’ve bought 
her something else, a New Year’s gift. I . 
think you’ll agree with me that this shows I do 
understand her—a little.” 

And he took it out. . It was a ring, a single, 
perfect pearl. 

“Bobbin!” I breathed. 

“Tt’s more like her than a diamond,” said 
Bobbin. 

It was. He did understand. 

And then he went to the door that opens 
on the dining-room and looked in. I knew he 
was thinking of the scene around that tree 
and most of all of Olive in her blue dress, 
looking like the angel on the topmost branch. 

“Tt goes tomorrow, Bobbin,” I said. 

“I’m sorry,” he answered. “I like the 


smell of it.’ 




























Patriotic Christmas Sweets 
(Continued from page 54) 
the honey and sirup to 254° F. Odd‘as the 
variations in temperature may seem, they were 
verified by repeated tests. Pour the candy 
into a buttered, shallow pan. ° Let it cool until 
it can be handled. The edges cool more rapidly 
than the center, so keep turniug the edges 














few drops of the highly flavored oil. This 





This wonderful timely picture will be toward the center as the mixture cools. When 
ready for distribution when this magazine | : cool enough to handle, butter the hands and 
i j pull. If two people pull the candy back an 
aa published. forth as illustrated, the process is much easier. 
. “¢ When the candy becomes too hard to pull 
Send your order in at once as the edition any longer, seule asiienia in size and cut vith ; 
is limited and vou must have a copy of sharp scissors into pieces about one-half to one 
hi ° * c : inch long. Wrap in squares of waxed paper. 
this picture. The molasses and honey mixtures will be 
; found to be very good without additional 
IN FULL COLORS. SIZES tf x14 INCHES flavoring. However, further variety can be 
g obtained by adding flavors. For peppermint, 
; wintergreen, clove, cinnamon, or any of the 
7 PRICE 25 CENTS other typical Christmas candy flavors use a 
j 


: . . hould be added while the candy is bein 
Our new 1919 catalogue which gives a complete list of para iain =the beginning of the a aa 


Jessie Willcox Smith's pictures now ready. Sent upon 






Tiny “dabs” of vegetable es oe be 
. added at the same time that the flavor is 
receipt of postage. added. The coloring is most successful when 
added to the candy made with the white corn- 
sirup as the basis. 









We also Publish the Latest Pictures by nak of Vanilla candies use the white com-sirup 

is and add one and one- te s 

HARRISON FISHER PENRHYN STANLAWS of vanilla, just-before pouring the candy into 
the pan. This same basis, with the oil of pep- 

and HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY || | permint added as described above, may take 





the place of after-dinner mints. 
To make chocolate candies, add three 


We guarantee deliveries in perfect condition. If out- squares of cooking chocolate to the founda- 






} Int. ‘ tional three cupfuls of sirup, using any of the 
side of the United States, please add 10 cents for so atharyler ote fgg? ar pop ybew Mi ta 
registration. perature, add one teaspoonful of vanilla, and _ 





pour into a buttered, shallow pan to cool. 
: oO eal ae ti ful of finel 

- o three-quarters cupful of finely 

GOO D HO US E K E E P | NG PRINT DEPARTM ENT chopped nuts is delicious added to either the 

vanilla or the chocolate candies. Sprinkle the 


119 West 40th St. ; New York City nuts over the mixture, cooling in the pan, fold- 
ing them in as the edges are folded toward the 
center. Pull as usual, cut, and wrap. 
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Plum Pudding 2 


AND when it’s brought in, steaming hot, 
what a chorus of exclamations there is 
to greet it. That gladdens mother’s he&rt, 
for she, made it. To make sure that it would 
come up to expectations she used the very bést 
of fruits—Valca Raisins, Currants and Apples. 


Make your Christmas dinner a complete success— 
The plum pudding, the mince pie and cookies and 
cakes. How good things taste: 


And Valca Raisins, Currants and Apples do their share in 
making all so good and nourishing. 


Follow the recipe below, and try other Christmas dishes sug- 
gested in the Valca Recipe Book-—ask your grocer. Or 
write us for it—give your grocer’s name. 


CAVANNA & COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“VALCA” English Plum Pudding 


Mix one cupful of bread crumbs, one cupful of brown sugar, two cupfuls of 
chopped suet, three-fourths cupful of flour, one-half teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of “WALCA” seedless raisins, 
one cupful of “VALCA” currants, one cupful candied orange and lemon peels, 
cut in thin pieces, the grated rind and juice of one lemon, one teaspoonful of 
ground ginger, one-half teaspoonful each of cinnamon and cloves. Add three 
well-beaten eggs, one-half cupful of sweet milk and one-half <upful of 
brandy. When well mixed, pour into well-greased molds, filling each a 
little more than half-full. Cover securely and place on a trivet in a kettle 

of boiling water and boil for at least six hours. 

Serve with brandy or hard sauce. 


. a 3 


In using advertisements see page II 





—helps solve today’s food problem 


N these days of restricted supplies of so many foods 

and cooking aids, Hebe comes as an alternative food 
product which helps the housewife economize without 
sacrificing the quality of her cooking—and helps to con- 
serve dairy products. 


4 
ei 
Hebe is a compound of évaporated separated milk and é 
highly refined cocoanut fat, both of which are high in é 
food values. Hebe takes its place in home economics just 4) 
as have vegetable fat shortenings and other alternative : 


foods which are helping solve today’s food problem. 


Hebe has been tested and approved by expert chefs, 
domestic science teachers and thousands of housewives 
being especially recommended for cooking, baking and 
with coffee, cocoa and chocolate. Hebe adds to the 
nutritive value of the food prepared with it—improves 
the flavor and the consistency. 

Hebe is produced it: modern condenseries—is properly and — 
plainly labeled and sold for just what it is. Every can is 
sealed airtight and sterilized so that the housewife gets it 
from her grocer in the same pure condition in which it 
left the condensery. 


Send for a copy of our booklet containing the interesting story of 
Hebe, (pronounced He-be), recipes and other useful information. 
Address The Hebe Company, 3217 Consumers Bldg., Chicago 


* THE HEBE COMPANY 


CHICAGO dé 
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He That Loseth His Life 
Shall Find It 


(Continued from page 18) 


away his clothes and bent over the swollen, 
black leg and said wise things about the 
“‘bursa,”’ the boy’s eyes were hard to meet. 
They constantly sought hers with a look in- 
finitely pitiful, questioning, and anxious. 


Words were impossible, but she tried to make | 


her glance and manner say: “I trust you. 
Not for worlds would I believe 


purpose.” 


And finally the lad caught her hand and | 
with his mouth against it spoke. “ You know I | 


didn’t do it on purpose, Mummy.” 


And the cold horror fled out of her heart, | 


and a great relief flooded her. 


N a day after that Brock came home from 
camp, and, though he might not tell it in 


words, she knew that he would sail shortly for | 


France. She kept the house full of brightness 
and movement for the three days he had at 


home, yet the four—young Hugh on crutches | 


now—clung to each other closely, and on the 
last afternoon she and Brock were alone for an 
hour. They had sat just here after tennis, in 
the. hazy October weather, and pink-brown 
leaves had floated down with a thin, pungent 


fragrance and lay on the stone steps in vague. | 
Scarlet geraniums bloomed back of | 


patterns. 
Brock’s head and made a satisfying harmony 
with the copper of his tanned face. They fell 
to silence after much talking, and finally she 
got out something which had been in her mind 
but which it had been hard to say without 
being emotional. 

‘““Brocky,” she began, and jabbed the end of 
her racket into her foot so that it hurt, because 
physical pain will distract and steady a mind. 
“‘Brocky, I want to ask you to do something.”’ 

“*Ves’m,” answered Brock. 

“Tt’s this. Of course I know you're going 
soon, over there.’ 

Brock looked at her gravely. 

“Ves, 1 know. I want to ask you if—if it 
happens—will you come and tell me yourself? 
If it’s allowed.” 

Brock did not even touch her hand; he 
knew well she could not bear it just then. He 
answered quietly, with a sweet, commonplace 
manner as if that other world to which he 
might be going was a place too familiar in his 
thoughts for any great strain in speaking of it. 
“Yes, Mummy,” he said. ‘Of course I will. 
I’d have wanted to anyway, even if you hadn’t 
said it. It seems to me—” He lifted his 
young face, square-jawed, fresh-colored, and 
there was a vision-seeing look in his eyes which 
his mother had known at times before. He 
looked across the city lying at their feet; and 
the river, and the blue hills beyond, and he 
spoke slowly, as if shaping.a thought. “So 
many fellows have ‘gone west’ lately that there 
must likely be some way. It seems as if all 


that mass of love and—and desire to reach | 
back and touch—and comfort the ones left— | 


as if all that must have built a sort of bridge 


over the river—so that a fellow might probably | 


come back and—and tell his mother—” 


Brock’s voice stopped, and suddenly she was | 


in his arms, his face was against hers, and hot 
tears not her own were on her cheek. Then he 
was shaking his head as if to shake off the 
strong emotion. 

‘But it’s not likely to happen, dear. 
casualties in this war are tremendously lower 
than in—” 

“T know,” she interrupted.. “Of course 
they are. Of course you’re coming home 
without a scratch, and likely a general and 
conceited beyond words. 
you!” 

Brock laughed delightedly. “You're a 
peach,” he stated. ‘“‘That’s the sort. Laugh- 
ing mothers to send us off—it makes a whale 

. of a difference.” 

That October afternoon had now dropped 
eight months back, and still the house seemed 
lost. without Brock, especially on this June 





you did it on | 


| stead of plain “‘boiled rice. 


The | 


How. will we stand | 





‘Luxury 


Bread Pudding 
with Sun-Maid, 
Ratsins 


Flavors”’ 


in War-Time Foods ° 


At 1 to 4 Cents per Serving 


HIS will answer the question 
of thousands of women who 
want to serve attractive foods 
at costs that will keep bills down. For 
here are simple ways to put “luxury 
flavors” into the so-called plainer 
dishes. 
Serve boiled rice with raisins in- 
” See 
how the raisins improve this dish. 
Don’t serve bread pudding or In- 
dian pudding plain, but add raisins 
to lend a luscious, fruity flavor. 


Use raisins in Jiffy-Jell and other 
jelly desserts. The raisins make them 
immensely more attractive. 

Try prunes or other fruits stewed with 
raisins instead:of without. They are “dif- 
ferent dishes” with the raisins. 

Raisins make corn bread a more accep- 
table wheat-saving food. And raisins bet- 
ter all fruit salads. 

There are scores of “plain foods’ that 
become enticing when you add the luscious 
raisin. 

The dishes mentioned cost, in most local- 
ities, from Ic to 4c per serving, including 
Sun-Maid Raisins. 

With foods such as these, made so ac- 
ceptable, one can effect substantial savings. 


Energizing Nutriment 

Raisins supply 1560 calories of énergiz- 
ing-nutriment per pound. A pound of beef 
steak furnishes only 1090 calories. 

So raisins as energy-producers are among 
the best of foods. 

They .also furnish phosphorus, iron and 
other mineral elements, as well as vegetable 
fats -and- protein. 

They are both good and. good for you. 
Include them in your foods for more than 
their luscious flavor. 


Ask for “Sun-Matds” 


Sun-Maid Raisins are the finest varie- 
ties of California grapes. They are tender, 
thin-skinned, juicy and plump—Nature’s 
own confections. 

Packed in a modern, sun-lit plant under 
rigid’ sanitary standards. All first-class 
dealers sell them. ‘Telephone your grocer 
now. 


“100 SUN-MAID RECIPES” 
Sent FREE on Request 
Mail us a post card and we'll send our new 
book containing more.than one hundred recipes 
for attractive raisin foods. All are easy to pre- 
pee with materials: that most women have at 


me. 
You" ll be delighted with these dishes. They 
prove the economy, the deliciousness and the 
utility of this. valuable fruit-food. 
Raisin candies are delicious. They save sugar. 
Ask for them at candy shops. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 9000 Growers, Fresno, Cal. 


SUN-MAID Raisins 


Three varieties: Seeded (seeds removed), 
blue package; Seedless (grown without seeds). 
red package; Clusters {on the stem ), blue pack- 
age. 


In using advertisements see page II 
























Many people would like to have 
old fashioned, water ground, flour 
and meal. But few of those old mills 
are running today. If you want that 
kind of flour you must make it your- 
self, and you can make it—right in 
your own home. 


An Arcade Home Flour Mill 
grinds corn, barley, rice, wheat, rye, 
buckwheat, oats, peas or soy beans 
—coarse or very fine—just as you 
want. There’s a lot of satisfaction, 
too, in Knowing that your flour is 
clean for you can wash the grains 
before you grind them. 


The Arcade clamps fast to your 
kitchen table. Grind the grains you 
like and make your own combina- 
tions using little wheat, as the gov- 
ernmentrequests. There’snoendto 

























Hanie Ground Flour is Best 


the tasty things you can make when 


you have an Arcade, It’s so much 
easier to get along with less than the 
usual amount of wheat flour, too. 


The Arcade Home Flour Mill is 
needed right now in every home and 


the price is so low that every home | 


can afford one, in fact it pays for 
itself in a few weeks. Home ground 
flour costs about one-fourth as much 
as the kind you buy. If your dealer 








He That Loseth His Life 
Shall Find Ie 


twentieth, the day that was his and hers, the 
day when there had always been “doings” 
second only to Christmas at Lindow. But she 
gathered up her courage like a woman. Hug 

the elder was coming tonight from his dollar-a- 
year work in Washington, her man who had 
moved heaven and earth to get into active 
service, and who, when finally refused because 
of his forty-nine years and a defective eye, had 
left his great business as if it were a joke, and 
had put his whole time, and strength, and 


. experience, and fortune at the service of the 


Government—as plenty of other American 
men were doing. Hugh was coming in time 
for her birthday dinner, and young Hugh 
was with them— Her heart shrank as if a 
sharp thing touched it. How would it be when 
they.rose-to drink-Brock’s health? She knew 
pretty well what her cousin, the judge, would 


say: 3 

“The soldier in France! God bring him 
home well and glorious!” : 

How would it be for her other boy then, the 
boy who was not in France? Unphrased; a 
thought flashed, “1 hope, I do hope Hughie 
will be very lame tonight.” 

The little dog slipped from her and barked in 
remonstrance as she threw out her hands and 
stood up. Old Mavourneen pulled herself. to 
her feet, too, a huge, beautiful beast, and the 
woman stooped and put her arm lovingly 
about the furry neck. “Mavourneen, you 
know a lot. You know our Brock’s away.” 


| At the name the big dog whined and looked up 


anxious, inquiring. ‘“‘And you know—do you 
know, dear dog, that Hughie ought to go? 
Do you? Mavourneen, it’s like the prayer- 
book says, ‘The burden of it is intolerable.’ 


| I can’t bear to lose him, and I can’t, O God! 


does not sell the Arcade, ask him to | 


get one for you. Do not accept a 
substitute. 


tains. 

Also made in larger capacity to be 
operated by power. Send for free 
recipe book, “Better Baking for Less 
Money.” 


The Arcade Home Flour Mill 


Made by Arcade Mfg. Co., 2006 Arcade Avenue, Freeport, IIL. 









Children! 


















December Good Housekeeping 


Watch for the 
January Good Housekeeping 


se ot Ft 


The little boy cut-out you see on page 57 of this 
magazine is going to come again in January—and 
bring his little sister with him. 
for him, because he will be watching out for you. 


So watch out 





Insist on the Arcade. | 
Price $3.50 east of the Rocky Moun- | 
| splendid episode of his heroism, months back, 








I can’t bear to keep him.” She straightened. 
“As you say, Mavourneen, it’s time to dress 
for dinner.” 


HE birthday party went better than one 
could have hoped. Nobody broke down 
at Brock’s name; everybody exulted in the 


which had won him the war cross. The letter 
from Jim Colledge and his own birthday letter, 
garrulous and gay, were read. — Brock had 
known well that the day would be hard to get 
through and had made that letter out of brutal 
cheerfulness. Yet every one felt his longing to 
be at the celebration, missed for the first time 
in his life, pulsing through the words. Young 
Hugh read it and made it sweet with a lovely 
devotion to and pride in his brother. A heart 
of stone could not have resisted Hugh that 
night. And then the party was over, and the 
woman and her man, seeing each other seldom 
now, talked over things for an hour. After, 
through her open door she saw a bar of light 
under the door of the den, Brock’s and Hugh’s 
den. 
“Hughie,” she spoke, and on the instant the 
dark panel flashed into light. 

“Come in, Mummy. I’ve been waiting to 
talk to you.” 

“Waiting, my lamb?” 

Hugh pushed her, as a boy shoves a sister, 
into the end of the sofa. There was a wood 
fire on the hearth in front of. her, for the June 
evening was cool, and luxurious Hugh liked a 
fire. There was a reading lamp above Brock’s 
deep chair, and there were papers on the floor 
by it, and more low lights. There were maga- 
zines about, and etchings on the walls, and 
bits of university plunder, and the glow of rugs 
and of books. It was as fascinating a place as 
there was in all the beautiful house. In the 
midst of the bright peace Hugh stood haggard.’ 

“Hughie! What is it?” 

“Mother,” he whispered, “help me!” 

“With my last drop of blood, Hugh,”’ 

“T can’t go on—alone—mother,.” His eyes 
were wild, and his words labored into utter- ~ 
ance. “I-—I don’t know what to do— 


| mother.” 
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Faust Chile Spaghetti Au Gratin 


Cook a half pound of spaghetti until done, 
put in a baking dish, put two tablespoons of 
bacon grease, add a pint of tomatoes, put on 
a tablespoonful of Chile Powder mixed well 
together, and salt to suit, put on top a 
sprinkling of grated cheese, place in oven 
to slowly bake. When the top is brown it 
will be ready to serve. . 


It’s All in the Seasoning 


That indescribably “different taste” between a home- 


cooked meal and a meal prepared by a famous chef 


is merely the difference in the seasoning of things. 


Knowing how to season is what makes a famous chef. He uses spices, herbs, seeds, paprika, 
chile pepper and any number of ingredients in almost every dish—and it is the combination of 
all of them in the right proportions that produces that wonderfully delicious “different taste.” 


* FAUST CHILE POWDER 

ad i Le nN 
was originated by Henry Dietz, the chef of the historical, world-famous Faust Cafe, and now 
Bevo Mill. It is a combination of spices, herbs, seeds’, paprika, chile pepper and other 
seasonings. It’s the seasoning you must use if you want your dishes to rival those 
prepared by famous chefs, and it’s the seasoning you WILL use if you try it once. 
Use Faust Chile Powder in all salad dressings, in all relishes, in stews, soups, chile 


con carne, au gratin dishes, etc. Use it in place of all other seasonings such as 
paprika, spices and so on. The only seasoning it doesn’t replace is salt. 


Prize-Winning Chile Con Carne 


1'; Ibs. beef off round. ground not too 
fine; 2 large onions; 2 agg > agg me 4 
large tablespoons Blanke's ile Powder; Pres 
i heaping tablespoon lard; 1 pint Mexican If your dealer hasn’t it in stock now, send 15c. to cover 


hile be: 1 t red kidney beans; 1 - ze 
Sint “teed conten. os Ay agg gl cost, packing and postage of a can of Faust Chile 


Sse ede Spree eg Beer Powder and Recipe Book, compiled by the famous chef 


witha little flour of Faust’s Cafe and Bevo Mill. 


Dealers: Ask your jobber. Jobbers: Write us. 
C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of the world-famous Faust Instant Coffee and 
Tea. Faust Instant Coffee is now in the service of the Gov- 
ernment and this product will, therefore, be unobtainable 
until victory crowns our arms. Faust Instant Tea, however, 
is still available at 30c., from dealers or by mail. 








All good dealers sell or will obtain 
Faust Chile Powder for you. 


In using advertisements see page II 




















Wheat corn bread 
80% wheat—20% corn 





Wheat, corn and barley bread 


Wheat barley bread 
2 Wheat 80%—barley 20% 80% wheat—10% corn—10% barley _ 
Use same ingredients as wheat corn bread, except sub- Use same ingredients as wheat corn bread, except substitute 114 cups 
stitute 314 cups barley flour for the 214 cups corn flour. of corn flour and 134 cups of barley flour for 214 cups of corn flour. 


Breads That Are Better 
When Baked At Home 


Homemade Victory Bread Recipe 
W heat corn bread 


80 per cent wheat—zo per cent corn Dough 
Sponge ' Sponge 1 Tablespoon sugar, or 2 table- 
. 2 Cups lukewarm water or spoons syrup 
1 Cake Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast milk scalded and cooled 1 Tablespoon lard or other 
2 Cups lukewarm water lukewarm shortening. 
114 Cups wheat flour 2 Teaspoons salt 


81% Cups wheat flour (or sufficient to make medium dough) 


214 Cups corn flour ’ t > c 
Early in the morning, mix sponge with water, salt, sugar and lard. 


In the evening soak yeast 20 minutes in lukewarm water. Mix Add flour and mix to medium dough. Knead about 15 minutes 
with flours to medium sponge. Cover. Let rise in warm place Let rise 2}4 to 3 hours. Mould into 5 loaves. Let rise to double size. 
over night. Bake 45 to 60 minutes in moderate oven. . 


Warm flour before mixing. Avoid materials becoming chilled. Corn meal may be.substituted for corn flour, and for better 
results, should be boiled and cooled to lukewarm before using. When boiled, cmit 2 cups of lukewarm water in making dough. 


Magic Yeast — Yeast Foam. Send for booklet, 
Just the same except inname. Magic Yeast is “The Art of Making Bread.” containing recipes 
- hat save wheat 


sold principally on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 


Qisaone wane 
Te es epee parse ee 
oe 5 he 
nearer 


Northwestern Yeast Company Chicago 
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He That Loseth His Life 
Shall Find It 


“The war, Hughie?” 

““Of course! What else is there?” he flung 
at her. 

““But your knee?” 

“Oh, Mummy, you know as well as [ that 
my knee is well enough. Dad knows it, too. 
The way he looks at me—or dodges looking! 
Mummy—lI’ve got to tell you—you’ll have to 
know—and maybe you'll stop loving me. 
I’m—” He threw out his arms with a gesture 
of despair. ‘“I’m—afraid to go.” With that 
he was on his.knees beside her, and his arms 


gripped her, and his head was hidden in her | 


lap. For a long minute there was only silence, 
and the woman held the young head tight. 


HUGH lifted his face and stared from blurred 

eyes. “Aman might better be dead than 
a coward—you’re thinking that? That’s it.” 
A sob stopped his voice, the young, déar voice. 
His face, drawn into lines of age, hurt“her un- 
bearably. She caught him against her and hid 
the beloved, impossible face. 

“ Hugh—I—judging you—-I? Why, Hughie, 
I love you— I only love you. I don’t stand off 
and think, when it’s you and Brock. I’m 
inside your hearts, feeling it with you. I don’t 
know if it’s good or bad. It’s—my own. 
Coward—Hughie! I don’t think such things 
_ of my darling.” 

“*There’s no—friend like a mother,’ ” 
stammered young Hugh, and tears fell un- 
ashamed. His mother had not seen the boy 
cry since he was ten years old. He went on. 
“Dad didn’t say a word, because he wouldn’t 
spoil your birthday, but the way he dodged— 
my knee.” He laughed miserably and 
swabbed away tears with the corner of his 
pajama coat. “I wish I had a hanky,” he 
complained. The woman dried the tear- 
stained cheeks hastily with her own. ‘“Dad’s 
got it in for me,” said Hugh. , “I can tell. 
He’ll make me go—now. He—he suspects I 
went skating that day hoping I’d fall—and—I 
knew it wasn’t so darned unlikely. Yes—I 
did—not the first time—when I smashed it; 
that was entirely—luck.” He laughed again, 
a laugh that was a sob. “And now—oh, 
Mummy, have I got to go into that nightmare? 
I hate it so. I am—I am—afraid. If—if I 
should be there and—and sent into some terri- 
ble job—shell-fire—dirt—smells—dead men 
and horses—filth—torture—mother, I might 
run. I don’t feel sure. I can’t trust Hugh 
Langdon—he might run. Anyhow”—the lad 
sprang to his feet and stood before her—“any- 
how—why am J. bound to get into this? I 
didn’t start it. My Government didn’t. And 
I’ve everything, everything before me here. I 
didn’t tell you, but that editor said—he said 
I’d be one of the great writers of the time. 
And I love it, I love that job. I can doit. I 
can be useful, and successful, and an honor to 
you—and happy, oh, so happy! If only I may 
do as Arnold said, be one of America’s big 
writers! I’ve everything to gain here; I’ve 
everything to lose there.” He stopped and 
stood before her like a flame. 

And from the woman’s mouth came words 
which she had not thought, as if other than 
herself spoke them. ‘‘‘What shall it profit a 
man,’”’ she spoke, “‘‘if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’” 

At that the boy plunged on his knees in col- 
lapse and sobbed miserably. “Mother, 
mother! Don’t be merciless,’ 

“Merciless! My own laddie!” - There 
seemed no words possible as she stroked the 
blond head with shaking-hand. “Hughie,” she 
spoke when the dreadful sound of his sobs 
quieted. “Hughie, it’s not how you feel; it’s 
what you do. I believe thousands and thou- 
sands of boys in this unwarlike country have 
gone — are going — through suffering like 
yours,” 

Hugh lifted wet eyes. “Do you think so, 
Mummy?” . 

“Indeed I do. Indeed I do. And I pray 





# Your Dime 
Goes as Far as 


Her Dollar 


Every dime you spend for Quaker Oats buys you 2,000 
calories of food. 


(The Calory is the energy unit used by 
the Government in its food comparisons.) 


In other foods, at this writing, the cost of those 2,000 calories 
runs about as follows: 


Cost of 2,000 Calories 
In Quaker Oats $ .10 In Halibut - - - 


82 In Canned Salmon 
In Canned Corn - 
In Canned Peas - 
In Potatoes - - 


In Round Steak 
In Leg of Lamb -96 
In Veal Cutlets 1.14 
In Salt Cod - 1.56 


So a dime’s worth of Quaker Oats yields as many calories as a 
dollar’s worth of meat foods, on the average. 


Some foods run up to 15 times the Quaker Oats cost, measured 
on this basis. 


But Quaker Oats means more than money-saving. It is 
better-balanced, more complete than meat foods. It is almost 
the ideal food. 


With food cost where it is today, these facts should be con- 
sidered. You can lessen that cost and live better by using 
more Quaker Oats. 


“Quaker Oats 


The Extra Flavory Flakes 


In Quaker Oats you get delightful flavor. It is flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


This extra flavor costs you no extra price. You should make sure to get it. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


In using advertisements see page II 








OASTING HOT WAFFLES—a 
pat of creamy butter—-clear amber 
honey or maple syrup —was there 
ever a better breakfast? 


Maybe you've always thought waffle baking 
was too much trouble. Then you’ve never 
tried a Griswold Waffle Iron. 


Golden brown waffles, crisp and crunchy, 
that’s the kind the Griswold Waffle Ircn bakes 
—not just some times, but every time. The 
Griswold Waffle Iron is unusually heavy and 
therefore heats uniformly —there’s a groove 
that catches the batter and keeps it from over- 
flowing, and, best of all, you never have to lift 
the iron from the stove. Just 
turn the air-cooled wire handles 
as you pass—the waffles bake 
themselves. 









Give that waffle-hungry soldier boy 
enough wafiles to linger in his memory 
when he goes- back—have wafHes for 
Sunday night tea for they’re a meal 
in themselves. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
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He That Loseth His Life 
Shall Find It 


that the women who love them are—faithful. 
For I know, I know that if a woman lets her 
men, if a mother let her sons fail their country 
now, those sons will never forgive her. It’s 
your honor I’m holding to, Hughie, against 
human instinct. After this war, those to be 
pitied won’t be the sonless mothers or the crip- 
pled soldiers—it will be the men of fighting 
age who have not fought. Even if they could 
not, even at the best, they will spend the rest 
of their lives explaining why.” . 

Hugh sat on the sofa now, close to her, and 
his head dropped on her shoulder. “Mummy, 
that’s some comfort, that dope about other 
fellows taking it as I do. I felt lonely. I 
thought I was the only coward in America. 
Dad’s condemning me; he can’t speak to me 
naturally. I felt as if’—his voice faltered— 
“as if I couldn’t stand it if you hated me, 
too.” 

The woman laughed a little. ‘Hughie, you 
know well that not anything to be imagined 
could stop my loving you.” 

He went on, breathing heavily but calmed. 
“You think that even if I am a blamed fool, 
if I went anyhow—that I’d rank as a de- 
cent white man? In your eyes—Dad’s—my 
own?” ; ; 

“T know it, Hughie. It’s what you do, not 
how you feel doing it.” 2 
“Tf Brock would hold my hand!”’ The eyes 
of the two met with a dim smile and a memory 
of the childhood so near, so utterly gone. 
“T’d like Dad to respect me again,” the boy 
spoke in a wistful, uncertain voice. “It’s 
darned wretched to have your father despise 
you.” He looked at her then. ‘Mummy, 
you’re tired out; your face is gray. I’m a 

beast to keep you up. Go to bed, dear.” 

He kissed her, and with his arm around her 
waist led her through the dark hall to the door 
of her room, and kissed her again. And again, 
as she stood and watched there, he turned on 
the threshold of the den and threw one more 
kiss across the darkness, and his face shone 
with a smile that sent her to bed, smiling 
through her tears. She lay in the darkness, 
fragrant of honeysuckle outside, and her sore 
heart was full of the boys—of Hugh struggling in 
his crisis; still more, perhaps, of Brock whose 
birthday it was, Brock in France, in the midst 
of “many and great dangers,”’ yet—she knew— 
serene and buoyant among them because his 
mind was “‘stayed.” Not long these thoughts 
held her, for she was so deadened with the 
stress of many emotions that nature asserted 


- itself and shortly she fell asleep. 


T may have been two or three hours she slept. 
She knew afterward that it must have 
been at about three of the summer morning 
when a dream came which, detailed and vivid 
as it was, probably filled in time only the last 
minute or so before awakening. It seemed to 
her that glory suddenly flooded. the troubled 
world; the infinite, intimate joy, impossible to 
put into words, was yet a defined and: long 
first chapter of her dream. After that she 
stood on the bank of a river, a river perhaps 
miles wide, and with the new light-heartediess 
filling her she looked and saw a mighty bridge 
of beautiful lines which ran, brilliant with 
many-colored lights, from her to the misty 
further shore of the river. Over the bridge 
passed a throng of radiant young men, boys, 
all in uniform. ‘‘How glorious!’ she seemed. 
to cry out in delight, and with that she saw 
Brock. 

Very far off, among the crowd of others, 
she saw him, threading his way through the 
throng. He came, unhurried yet swift, and 
on his face was an amused, loving smile which 
was perhaps the look of him which she remem- 
bered best. By his side walked old Mavour- 
neen, the wolf-hound, Brock’s hand -on the 
shaggy head. The two swung steadily toward 
her, Brock smiling into her eyes, holding her 
eyes with his, and as they were closer, she 
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HEN you see my picture on the 

package you know you have the genuine 

Cream of Rye—healthful, nourishing, 

energy-producing rye in the most delicious form 

—flaked and steamed by a special process, easy 
to cook, tasty, easy to digest. 


You'll know it’s worth being particular about—once 
you’ve tried it as a breakfast porridge, or in griddle 
cakes, bread, fritters, tea cakes, biscuits, muffins and 
puddings. Get a package today and try one of the re- 
cipes on the package. 


x 


The tastiest bread you ever ate is made with Cream of 
Rye. It’s not like ordinary rye bread. Here’s the recipe: 


Take two cups of Cream of Rye and pour two cups 
boiling water over it. Let cool until lukewarm. Dis- 
solve one-half cake either of dry or compressed yeast in 
a cup of warm water. Add to mixture one-third cup of 
molasses, one-half teaspoon salt, the dissolved yeast, 
and stir in enough wheat flour to make a sponge. Cover 
and keep warm over night and in the morning knead 
with wheat flour thoroughly. When light, form into 
loaves and let rise again, then bake same as wheat bread. 
Must be well kneaded to make good bread, 

—Bonny May 


If your grocer doesn’t sell Cream of Rye, send us 
his name and we'll see that you are supplied. 


% MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


In using advertisements see page I1 





How to Make Cake 
Without Waste 





ped that food is so costly and food conserva- 
tion is so vital, you should take every pre- 
caution to prevent food waste. 
a The use of Swans Down Cake Flour lessens 
4 SWANS DOWN the possibilities of cake failure and the loss of 
if par’ (Aki dy valuable ingredients. 
a gm Swans Down Cake Flour is especially pre- 
pared for cake baking and blends perfectly with 
all conservation ingredients. You need add no 
substitute flour, however, for Swans Down con- 
tains the proper proportion of wheat substitutes. 
Each package is wax-paper wrapped and 
contains twelve recipes. 





















Pascaeee (Not Self- Rising) 


CAKE FLO 


Swans Down Pure Wheat Bran conforms to the same high 
standard of quality as Swans Down Cake Flour. This heaith 
food is highly recommended by physicians as nature’s laxative, 


Swans Down Bran makes delicious bread, muffins, cookies, etc. 
Ask your grocer. The use of Swans Down Bran conserves the 
wheat flour supply. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS an 
Established 1856 
Evansville Indiana 
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Buy the Postage That Will 
Send Our Soldiers to Berlin 
—War Savings Stamps 
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He That Loseth His Life 
Shall Find It 


heard Mavourneen crying in wordless, dumb 
joy, crying as she had not done since the day 
when Brock came home the last time. Above 
the sound Brock’s voice spoke, every trick of 
inflection so familiar, so sweet, that the joy of 
it was sharp, like pain. 

“Mother, I’m coming to take Hughie’s 
hand—to take Hughie’s hand,” he repeated. 

And with that Mavourneen’s great cry rose 
above his voice. And suddenly she was awake. 
Somewhere outside the house, yet near, the 
dog was loudly, joyfully crying. Out of the 
deep stillness of the night burst the sound of 
the joyful crying. 

The woman shot from her bed and ran bare- 
footed, her heart beating madly, into the 
darkness of the hall to the landing on the stair- 
way. Something halted her. There was a 
broad, uncurtained pane of glass in the front 
door of the house. From the landing one 
might look down the stone steps outside and 
see clearly in the bright moonlight as far as the 
beginning of the rose archway. As she stood 
gasping, from beneath the flowers Brock 
stepped into the moonlight and began, un- 
hurried, buoyant, as she had but now seen him 
in her dream, to mount the steps. Mavour- 
neen pressed at his side, and his hand was. on 
the dog’s head. As he came, he lifted his face 
to his mother with the accustomed, every-day 
smile which she knew, as if he were coming 
home, as he had come home on many a moonlit 
evening from a dance in town to talk the day 
over with her. As she stared, standing in the 
dark on the landing, her pulse racing, yet still 
with the stillness of infinity, an arm came 
around her, a hand gripped her shoulder, and 
young Hugh’s voice spoke. 

“Mother! It’s Brock!” he whispered. 

At the words she fled headlong to the door 
and caught at the handle. It was fastened, 
and for a moment she could not think of the 
bolt. Brock stood close outside; she saw the 
light on his brown head and the bend in the 
long, strong fingers. that caressed Mavour- 
neen’s fur. He smiled at her happily—Brock— 
three feet away. Just as the bolt loosened, 
with an inexplicable, swift impulse she was 
cold with terror. For the half of a second, 
perhaps, she halted, possessed by some form- 
less fear stronger than herself—humanity 
dreading something not human, something 
unknown, overwhelming. She halted not a 
whole second—for it was Brock. Brock! 
Wide open she flung the door and sprang out. 


HERE was no one there. Only Mavour- 
neen stood in the cold moonlight, and 
cried, and looked up, puzzled, at empty air. 

“Oh Brock, Brock! Oh, dear Brock!’ the 
woman called, and flung out her arms. “ Brock 
—Brock—don’t leave me. Don’t go!” 

Mavourneen sniffed about the dark hall, 
investigating, to find the master who had come 
home and gone away so swiftly. With that 
young Hugh was lifting her in his arms, carry- 
ing her up the broad stairs into his room. 
“You’re barefooted,”’ he spoke brokenly. 

She caught his hand as he wrapped her in a 
rug on the sofa. “Hugh—you saw—it was 
Brock?” 

“Yes, dearest, it was our Brock,” answered 
Hugh stumblingly. 

“You saw—and I—and Mavourneen.” 

““Mavourneen is Irish,” young Hugh said. 
“She has the second sight,” and the big old 
dog laid her nose on the woman’s knee and 
lifted topaz eyes, asking questions, and whim- 
pered broken-heartedly. 

“Dear dog,” murmured the woman and 
drew the lovely head to her. “You saw him:” 
And then: “Hughie—he came to tell us. He 
is—dead.”’ 

“T think so,” whispered young Hugh with 
bent head. 

Then, fighting for breath, she told what had 
happened—the dream, the intense happiness 
of it, how Brock had come smilirg. “And 
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Nutritious—Economical 
Easy to Use 


HIS new American salad oil is delicious in 

flavor and most attractive in origin. It is made 
from corn, is pure, rich, nutritious oil which only the 
heart of corn yields. 









Flavor and quality make it equally good for 
cooking. You should shorten with it, season with 
it, fry in it. 






It is highly nutritious, economical and easy to use. 





; Use it as you would butter or other hard fats for short- 
ening—it is more economical. It’s the best of al fats for fry- 
ing. Will not absorb flavors or odors. 






Ask your dealer for Douglas Oil. 





If he hasn’t it, write us direct, giving us your dealer’s 
name, and we will see that you are supplied. 


‘New Recipe Book Offered Free 


The Douglas Recipe Book, compiled by food experts and published 
to sell for 50 cents, is offered FREE for a limited time to users of 
Douglas Oil. Beautifully illustrated in colors. Send your name, 
address and dealer’s name. 


Use Douglas Corn Starch 


Douglas Corn Starch is the finest quality that can be 
produced—mad=: by the world’s largest exclusive corn 
starch manufacturers. Makes the best sauces, gravies, 
desserts, pastry flour—recipes on package. Highly nutri- 
tious—a splendid food for children. Insist on getting Douglas 
Corn Starch 


DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Manufacturers of Corn Products (111) 
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Another good thing that has come out of the war. 


ig took a world war to make many people realize 


how delicious corn bread really is. 


It would now 


require something like another world catastrophe to 
get those who have once tried Krusty Korn Kobs to 


stop eating them. 


Their warm, golden, hunger-inducing color, their novel and 
appealing shape, the rich, satisfying flavor of their tender 
crusts and their well toasted centers, have made them. tremen- 
dously popular in homes, hotels, cafes, dining cars—wherever 


they have been introduced. 






The Wagner Griddle 
Griddle cakes make an ideal war time food. 
They are delicious. They can be made from 
grain not required by our Allies. They re- 
quire little time and little fuel in preparation. 
The Wagner Cast Aluminum Griddle requires 
less grease, makes less smoke, uses less heat, 
cooks in less time. 


The Wagner Ball-bearing 


Waffle Iron 
Waffles Made Easy. Any housewife can 
make them with Wagner Irons. These 
irons are made in both cast iron and cast 
aluminum. All have the Wagner patented 


ball-bearing hinge; making it easier to turn 
the waffles over while cooking—and making 
it possible to separate the pans instantly 
for greasing or washing. 






Krusty Korn Kobs are acceptable 
to many who do not care for corn 
bread. made in the ordinary way. 
This alluring, crusty, dainty form of 
serving corn bread makes for fewer 
crumbs, and the portions tend to 
prevent anything being wasted. 


Krusty Korn Kobs are made only in 
Krusty Korn Kob molds designed by 
the Wagner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and made exclusively by them. 


These molds, offered in both cast iron 
and cast aluminum are typical of the 
long wearing quality, distinctive 
style, and exceptionally practical de- 
sign to be found in all Wagner Ware. 


Look for the name Wagner Ware on 
Tea and Coffee Pots, Casseroles, 
Percolators, Ramequins, Kettles, 
Sauce Pans, Griddles, Waffle Irons, 
Muffin Pans and Round 
for sale by the high@hs® 4b 






States. 


Jf your dealer G@ 
we will be glad *¢ 
Krusty Korn 
for $1.00.anyw 


erp BUT of The 
Rocky Mountains; 5 st. 





{llustrations of the Wagner Utensils will interest 
every housewife. 


* The Wagner Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 75 


Write for free booklet. 


Sidney, Ohio 


|He That Loseth His Life 
Shall Find It 


Hugh, the only thing he said, two or three 
= over, was, ‘I’m coming to take Hughie’s 
hand.’ ” 

The lad turned upon her a shining look. *“1 
know, mother. I didn’t hear, of course, but I 
knew, when I saw him, it was for me, too. 
And I’m ready. I see my way now. Mother, 
get Dad.” 

Hugh, the elder, still sleeping in his room at 


the far side of the house, opened heavy eyes. 
| Then he sprang up. “Evelyn! What is it?” 
“Oh, Hugh—come! Oh, Hugh! Brock— 


| Brock—” She could not say the words; there 
| was no need. —_ Brock’s father. caught her 
hands. In bare words then she told him. 
| ‘My dear,” urged the man, “you’ve had a 
vivid dream. That’sall. You were thinking 
about the boys; you were only half awake; 
Mavourneen began to cry—the dog means 
Brock. It was easy—” his voice faltered— 
“‘to—to believe the rest.” 

“Hugh, I know, dear. Brock came to tell 
me. He said he would.” Later, that day, 
when a telegram arrived from the War Office 
there was no new shock, no added certainty to 
her assurance. She went on: “Hughie saw 
him. And Mavourneen. ‘But I can’t argue. 
We still have a boy, Hugh, and he needs. us— 
| he’s waiting. Oh, my dear, Hughie is going to 
France!” 

“Thank God!” spoke Hugh’s father. 


HAND tight in hand like young lovers the 

two came across to the room where their 
boy waited, tense. ‘‘Father—Dad—you’ll give 
me back your respect, won’t you?” The strong 
young hand held out was shaking. ‘“ Because 
| I’m going, Dad. But you have to know that I 
was—a coward.” 

‘No, Hugh.” 

“Yes. And Dad, I’m afraid—now. But 
I’ve got the hang of things, and nothing could 
keep me. Will you, do you despise me— 
now—that I still hate it—if—if I go just the 
same?” d 

The big young chap shook so that his 
mother, his tall mother, put her arms about 
him to steady him. He clutched her hand 
hard and repeated, through quivering lips, 
“Would you despise me still, Dad?” 

For a moment the father could not answer. 
Then difficult tears of manhood and maturity 
forced their way from his eyes and unheeded 
rolled down his cheeks. With a step he put 
his arms about the boy as.if the boy were a 
child, and the boy threw his about his father’s 
neck and laid his head on his father’s 
shoulder. 

For a long second the two tall men stood so. 
The woman, standing apart, through the ship- 
wreck of her earthly life was aware only of 
happiness ‘safe where sorrow and ldss could not 
touch it. What was separation, death itself, 
| when love stronger than death held people to- 
gether as it held Hugh and her boys and herself? 
Then the elder Hugh stood away, still clutching 
the lad’s hand, smiling through unashamed 
tears. 

“Hugh,” he said, “in all America there’s not 
a man prouder of his son than I am of you. 
There’s not a braver soldier in our armies 
than the soldier who’s to take my name into 
France.” He stopped and steadied himself; 
he went on: ‘It would have broken my heart, 
boy, if you had failed—failed America. And 
your mother—and Brock and me. Failed 
your own honor. It would have meant for us 
shame and would have bowed our heads; it 
would have meant for you disaster. Don’t 
fear for your courage, Hugh; the Lord won’t 
forsake the man who carries the Lord’s 
colors.” . 

Young Hugh turned suddenly to his mother. 








“T’m at peacenow. Youand Dad—honor me. - 


T'll deserve respect from—my country. It 
will be a wall around me—that feeling. And—”’ 
he caught her to him and crushed his mouth 


to hers—‘‘dearest—Brock will hold my hand.” 
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istory of a Van Camp Soup 
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A Parisian Chef 
l In the Hotel Ritz, created the original recipe. It embodied some Materials Analyzed 


20 ingredients, and 23 hours were required in the making. 











4 In a culinary contest held in Paris this recipe took the prize. - These Van Camp scientists fix a standard for every ingredient. 
: Thus this soup became the leader in that city of fine cookery. Every material must come up to that standard. Some materials are 
selected by analysis to insure against variation. 
Thus a Van Camp Soup is always at its best—exactly like the 
model soup adopted. 
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Scientific Cooks The Final Formula 
Later this chef was employed by Van Camp, and that recipe Then every step and detail is recorded in formula. And that 
y came with him. Here our culinary experts, college trained, worked formula is :lways followed to the dot. 
- three years to improve it. By testing : 
‘. countless blends they evolved a savor In veined Van Camp Soup you: get 
s which amazed the chef himself. famous recipe perfected in this - You 
s get the very utmost in blend and ingre- 
dients. 
). All Van Camp Soups are perfected in 
? that way. Our scientific cooks start _ ps- iCinnte They come to you ready to serve, at 
; with a famous recipe. They a trifling cost —the finest 
f try out hundreds of ways to soups ever created. 
)- improve it. And they never Other Van Camp Products Include : d 
? stop until they imi Try two or three, and you 
g : P - _ rey reach the limit Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter will neces ania be ea Ne 
d in deliciousness. Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce. etc. ; 8 
: ‘ a serve an ordinary soup. 
t Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
) 
om 
2S 
10 
f 
t, 
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1S 
it Van Camp’s Pork and Beans Van Camp’s Spaghetti Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 
* Aliso perfected by these culinary experts. Based on a famous Italian recipe which Made from a perfect blend of Spanish and 
I, Beans selected by analysis are baked for hours our experts spent years in perfecting. Never Virginia peanuts, with every germ removed. 
by supér-heated steam. Baked with a sauce in Naples or anywhere has one ever tasted a The germs are slightly bitter. It means a 
r. which is the final result of testing 956 formulas. Spaghetti which compares with this. new delight to lovers of peanut butter. 
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Gold Dust is the most help- 
ful of labor-Savers. Et. keeps 
other labor-savers in Sanitary 
working order After their 
wholesome Gold Dust bath 
your Kitchen Cabinet and your 
pantry rejoice ina sweer purity 
Gold Dust dissolves in water 
completely, rinses off thorough- 
ly. and leaves no soapy odor 
behind 
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Take porcelain, for instance 
When new, it is as smooth as plate g 
glass Gritty cleaners gradually 
grind away the satin finish and 
leave the surface like ground glass 
Stains cannot then Ee removed 
Gold Dust preserves the smooth 
finish of porcelain, mirrors, win- 
dows, nickel firtings—because, 
without grit, it gently dissolves all 
oi! and dirt 





For freshness 
in Bric-a-brac 
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For undimmed 4 
Lamp Chimney 
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Icebox cleans tam 


For Cut-Glass 
sparkle 


For dazzling- 
white Porcelain 


For immaculate 
Tea Wagons 
For ‘sweet’ 


Cake Boxes 


For spotless 
Dish Towels 


Rina —- 
sow to preserve it. S..> | |) \\¥ 


Fine china needs careful treat 
ment China expands and contracts 
under heat and cold Changeoftem- 
perature may cause Ittocrack Use 
only warm water and Geld Dust 
For Gold Dust dissolves therough/y 
in warm waterand leaves. asparkliqg - "?, 
surface, Ordthary cleansers do not ~ 
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act effectively in’ warm. water and ‘%, 
there 1s often annoyanceof soap lefy., ——— 
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This treatment makes rag «ug -. 2.01 
of carpet, doormats, fresh and. bright 
Free articles from dust ‘Dissolve a table- 
spoonful of Gold Dust in half a pail of 


Dip a clean broom in this 


\ gentle, soapy water, and whisk briskly 
}. over the surface *Brush with clear water 
¥ to dry 
dissolved particles to stick to fibre or 
weave, and gently dissolves dirt and 


Gold Dust leaves no un- 
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For softening 
Hard Water 


For greaseless 
Kitchen Chairs 


Percolator 
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For pure 
Baby Bottles 


For sweet 
Pantry-freshness 


For sparkling 
China 


For easy 
Dishwashing | 


‘In these pressing war times isn't it 
cheering that Gold Dust quickly puts 


so many household tasks behind you ? 
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GO 


Let the Gold Dust Fwins do_your work 
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